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Art.  I.  ’Universal' Btografihy  ;  c^nuinlng  a  Copious  .  Account,  Criti¬ 
cal,  and  Historical,  of  the  Life  and  Character,  Labors  and  Actions  of 
Eminent  Persons,  in ‘all  Ages,  and  Countries,  Conditions,  and  Profes¬ 
sions,  arranged  in  Alphabetical  Order.  .  By  J.  Lempriere,  D.  D.  4to. 
pp.  viii.  117‘i,  double  columns,  price  31,  Ss.  Cadell  and  Davies.  180S. 

D  11.  Leiupricre  will  be  recollected by  most  of  our  readers, 
as  the  author  of  a  Classical  Dictionary,  published  in  oc¬ 
tavo;  which  has  on  .the  whole  been  thought  respectable,  not¬ 
withstanding.  its  blemishes  and. defects,  and,  meeting  fortu- 
niitely  with  no.  competitor  for  the  public  favour,  has  been  in¬ 
troduced  into  many  families  and  schools,  llie  huge  quano 
volume  now  on  our  table  is.intended  as  a  companion  to  that  dic¬ 
tionary  ;  and  the  author  flatters  liimsclf  that  it  will  experience 
the  same  extensive  circulation, .  witb' which  that  work  has 
RO  long  and  so  liberally  been,  honoured,”  .  VVe  apprehend  it 
will  uot;  for,  it,  does  not  enually  deserve  it.  .  To.  sketch  the* 
biography,  of  a  single  individual  well,  is  no  easy  task  ;  but  to 
write  accounts  of  Uie  lives  of  a)i  the  most  celebrated  men  that 
etcr  existed,  of  everyvage, .of  ^very  country,  of. every  variety 
of  talent  and  ,  profession, — mechanics,  agriculturists,  poets, 
painters,  sculptors,  heroes,  statesmen,  philosophers,  divines,— 
is  an  undertaking  which  requires  the  union  of  so  many  and 
siich  opposite,  powers  and  t  acquirements,  that  to  fail,  in  tlie 
iMideavonr  would  involve  no  disgrace,,  excepting  that  for  one 
person  to  undertake  the  work  of  ten  must  itself,  bean  indication 
of  temerity,  or  of  ignorance.  Yet  Dr.  L.  is  not  entirely  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  duties  incurred  by  the  writer  of  a  Biographi¬ 
cal  Dictionary,  as  would  be  evident  to  our  readers  if  l^d 
room,  to  quote  his  remarks  on  the  uses  of  biography,  fiis  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  assistance  of  judgement,  and  the  rul^s  of  pro¬ 
portion,  are  iu  a  composition  of  this  nature,  smtcs'ially 
>  tialy^  and  his  profe.ssiou  of  ‘‘  the  purest  motives  of  impartiality^ 

Is  &.C.  (Pref.  p.  vi.  vii.)  We  are  afraid  that  evim  from  these  div- 
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jecta  memhra^  some  of  us  were  illiberal  enough  to  prophesy 
very  evil  things  concerning  the  execution  of  this  work  ;  with 
how  little  reason  will  soon  be  evident. 

To  say  that  a  Biographer  should  not  be  satisfied  with  merely 
registering  events  and  their  dates  ;  that  he  should  not  dispatch 
important  persons  in  a  few  lines,  nor  extend  his  account  of  the 
insignificant  over  whole  pages;  that  he  should  be  careful  to 
discriminate  \hv  characters  of  men,  however  briefly,  hy  selecting 
the  prominent  from  the  inferior  qualities  ;  that  he  should  state 
perspicuously,  though  perhaps  concisely,  the  discoveries,  opi¬ 
nions,  and  excellences  of  individuals  whose  lives  form  an 
epoch  in  the  history  of  seieuce,  literature,  and  the  arts;  that  he 
should  fairly  appreciate  the  respective  merits  of  eminent  rivals 
in  paiiicnlar  pursuits ;  that  he  should  distinctly  relate  the 
atchievements  of  those  who  have  wrought  important  changes 
in  the  condition  or  in  the  character  of  nations  ;  and  that  in  all 
cases  he  should  display  an  accurate  judgement,  a  liberal  taste 
in  composition,  and  such  a  sound  system  of  moral  principles 
as  may  enable  his  labours  to  improve,  as  well  as  instruct  and 
amuse  bis  readers  ; — would  only  be  to  state  the  expectations 
with  which  intelligent  men  would  certainly  consult  the  work 
now  before  us,  and  the  rules  by  which  its  pretensions  must  be 
ascertained  at  a  tribunal  ot  criticism.  We  must  avoid  expa¬ 
tiating  on  these  points,  as  the  remarks  we  have  to  offer  on  many 
of  the  particular  articles  as  specimens  of  the  w'ork,  and  on  its 
general  merits,  wdll  necessarily  occupy  a  considerable  extent 
on  our  pages. 

Adrian^  the  fifteenth  emperor,  is  thought  w^crihy  of  filling 
txi'o  lines  and  a  half,  in  a  work  which  professes  to  give  “a 
copious  account  of  eminent  persons  in  all  ages,  countries,  &c.” 
If  all  accounts  of  this  Adrian  had  been  equally  copious,  who 
would  ever  have  known  of  his  coming  to  Britain,  and  building 
the  celcbratctl  wall  between  Carlisle  and  Newcastle, — of  his 
amazingly  retentive  memory, — of  his  remitting  1 6  years’ ar¬ 
rears  due  to  his  treasury, — of  liis  wishing  to  enrol  Jesus  Christ 
among  the  gods  of  Home, — and  of  those  remarkable  latin  verses, 
composed  on  liis  death-bed,  which  so  affectingly  depict  the 
uncertainty  he  experienced  relative  to  a  future  state  ? 

Agnesi,  Doima,  a  lady,  whose  extent  of  scientific  and  literary 
acquirements,  and  profundity  of  knowledge,  were  perhaps* 
never  excelled  by  any  female,  an<l  who  livpd  in  the  eighteenth 
century V  is  |>ermiited  to  occupy  almost  lines.  Hypatia,  the 
daughter  of  ”111000  of  Alexandria,  alike  celebrated  for  her 
Jearnifbg,  her.  beauty,  and  her  tiagical  end,  is  in  the  same 
fnarmcr,  the  subject  of  a  most  interesting  memoir  of  fixe  lines  ! 
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Alfred  the  Great  has  as  much  related  concerning  him  as  could 
be  comprised  in  little  more  than  a  column.  '  But  those  who 
n  ish  to  appreciate  justly  the  character  i»f  Alfred,  as  a  man,  a 
scholar,  and  a  king,  must  turn  to  some  other  book  for  informa¬ 
tion.  Here  is  no  mention  of  AllreiPs  chamxe  of  conduct  subse- 
i]iu*nt  to  his  afflictiofts  and  the  reproofs  of  St.  Neot, — no  ac¬ 
count  of  the  1 1  original  hooks  he  wrote,  or  of  his  dilVerent 
translations, — no  niention  of  his  introducing  the  art  of  Arir/t- 
making  \x\io  the  kingdom,  and  the  cons(’c]uent  erection  of  brick 
dwellings  instead  of  wooden  hovels, — no  notice  of  his  instituting 
the  inestimable  trial  by  jury^ — nor  any  refrrtmce  to  other 
works  for  farther  information.  In  this  latter  respect,  indeed, 
Dr.  Lemprierc  is  remarkably  deficient  throughout  the  whole 
volume. 

Archimedes^  the  greatest  mathematician  of  whom  wc  have  any 
account  (except  Newtoti},  a  man  of  the  profoundcst  genius,  of 
the  finest  taste,  of  the  most  fertile  invention,  of  the 

noblest  patriotism,  is  actually  indulged  with  four  lines  and  a 
quarter^  in  this  voluminous  collection.  Such  of  our  readers  as 
recollect  what  Plutarch  says  of  Archimedes  in  his  life  of  Mar¬ 
cellos,  or  Montucla  in  the.  first  volume  of  his  llistoire  des  Ala* 
thematiquesy  '  vi\\\  be  much  surprised  at  such  an  infringement 
upon  the  rules  of  proportion”  which  Dr.  L.  allows  to  be  lo 
“  materially  essential.”  But  Archimedes  is  not  tlieonly  cele¬ 
brated  man  who  is  thus  treated  ;  for  the  account  of  Apollonius 
occupies  1  i  lines;  of  Ptolemy  3  ;  of  Hipparchus,  3  ;  Euclid, 
2J ;  Sophocles,  8;  Aristotle,  6;  Hippocrates,  5^;  and  Ga¬ 
len  1!!  We  ought  to  state,  on  the  other  hand,  that  about 
100  lines  each  are  allotted  to  such  men  as  HarettidAxd  Garrick^ 
about  60  each  to  such  as  Buny  and  FootCy  the  actors,  and 
Thomas  Bakery  the  antiquary,  &c.  &c. 

AretiUy  Guido,  we  are  told  by  Dr.  L.  was  ‘‘  the  inventor  of 
six  notes  in  music.”  This  is  not  correct.  Ho  divided  the  scale 
into  hexuchords ;  he  indicated  the  sounds  by  the  six  well  known 
monosyllables  taken  from  the  Latin  hymn  to  St.  John  ;  and  he 
made  a  most  important  improvement  in  musical  notation  by 
the  introduction  of  the  four  and  five  lined  staves. 

Speaking  of  a  certain  poem,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
name,  our  author  says  it  “  was  corrected  and  purged”  of  its 
licentiousness  “  in  the  edition  of  1763.”  We  cannot  say 
precisely  how  much  it  was  purged;  but  we  know  that  a  shame¬ 
ful  quantity  of  filth  remains,  which  Dr.  L.,  as  a  clergyman, 
might  have  duly^  stigmatized,  without  incurring  any  charge  of 
Methodism.  Nor  should  we  have  complained,  hail  he  noticed 
the  decidedly  immoral  tendency  of  some  of  Burnses  Poems,  or 
remarked  that  some  of  those  of  George  Buchanan  are  shocking¬ 
ly’  indelicate  and  disgraceful  to  his  charact^^r.  But  our  author 
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seems  to  measure  morality  and  virtue  by  a  novel  kind  of  stan. 
dard  :  speakin*^  of  StnolUCs  Roderick  iiandom  and  Peregrine 
Pickle,  which  he  calls  “  his  two  l>est  works,”  he  remarks  that 
“  some  pails  of  his  narrative  arc  more  licentious  than  virtue  can 
.  approi  e^  As  if  virtue  could  approve  some  degree  of  licen* 
tionsuess ! 

Wo  were  a  little  surprized  to  fiiul  that  Dr,  D  takes  no  notice 
of  Bacall's  Essays,  nor  of  his  Advancemeut  of  learning. 

Btin’ovtj  Isaac.  ^V'e  are  told  resjwctiog  this  great  man, 
that  his  writings  “  are  numerous  and  valuable,  and  chiejiy  on 
fnathematieal  subjects.”  On  the  contrary,  his  original  writings 
on  theological  topics,  published  in  four  folio  volumes,  nearly 
quadruple  in. extent  his  t)rrginal  inathematical  .productions. 
Indeed,  the  whole  account  ot  Barrow  furnishes  but  Little  iiu 
.formation  of  the  kind  for  w  hich  any  reader  would  look.  Sure- 
.  ly  it  was  within  the  province  of  the  biographer,  to  state  in  wdial 
manner  the  mathematical  discoveries  of  Barrow  prepared  the 
way  for  some  of  those  of  New  ton,  or  in  w'hat  respects  his  mathe¬ 
matical  inquiries  differed  from  those  of  Wilkins,  James  Gre-  • 
gory,  and  other  coeval  writers ;  to  point  out  the  peculiarities 
of  his  eloquence,  and  in  what  it  was  distinguished  from  that  of 
Jeremy  I'aylor,  or  of  Richard  Baxter,  or  of  Tillotson  ;  and, 
since  his  celebrity  as  a  divine  is  so  exalted,  to  state  whether  he 
wjisan  Arian,  a  Socinian,  an  Arminian,  or  a  Calvinist.  .Is 
the  complete  neglect  of  these  important  particulars,  the  way 
“  to  select”  and  exhibit  ‘‘  the  most  prominent  features?” 

Behainij  Martin,  the  navigator,  is  honoured  .with. ,104  lines 
in  Dr.  Lem pri ore's  book.  ( )ur  biographer  mentions. his  sail* 
ing  to  the  Brazils,  the  straights  of  Magellan,  &.c.  and  construct¬ 
ing  on  his  return  a  globe  with  a  representation  of  his  voyage 
traced  upon  it ;  the  globe  being  still  to  be  seen  at  Nuremberg. 
“  'Phis  curious  circu instance,”  says  he,  “  //'supported  by  trutli, 
detracLs  from  the  long  established  merit  of  Columbus,  as  the 
first  discoverer  of  America.”  .  Without  stopping  to  criticise 
the  phraseology  of  tins  strange  sentence,  we  may  venture  to 
say,  it  was  Dr.  L.’s  duty  to  itscer tain  the  truth  of  this  relation ; 
and  he  would  not  have  found  the  impiiry  very  difficult.  It  is 
a  well  established  fact,  that  Columbus  obtained  information 
from  Beliaim,  at  Madeira,  relative  to  the  discoveries  of  the 
voyage  to  the  Brazils,  ^cc.  from  which  he  had  then  returned. 
The  public  records  of  the  city  of  Nuremberg,  and  Behaim’s 
own  letters  written  in  148t>,  and  preserved  in  the  archives  ol 
that  city,  fully  conhrm  this  point.  But  the  evidence  of  Ric- 
cioli,  the  Italian  astronomer,  who  does  not  .give  his  country¬ 
man  the  honour  of  the  discovery  of  America,  is  as  decisive  as 
can  be  wisiicd  ;  his  language  is,  Let  Bcchm  and  Columbus 
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htive  each  their  praise  ;  tlioy  were  both  excellent  navigators  ; 

Columbtu  xt'ould  never  have  thought  of  his  expedition  to 
rica  had  not  Berhvx  gone  thither  bt fort  him.  His  name  is  not  so- 
much  celebrated  as  that  ot'Columbiis,  Amcricus,  or  Magellan, 
although  he  is  superior  to  all.”  Had  Dr.  L.  made  himself  ac¬ 
quainted  with’ this  anti  abundant  other  evidence  easily  lobe 
ubtained,  he  might  have  saved  himself  the  trouble  of  com* 
posing  the  invective  against  poor  Vespucius. 

Berktle\/y  the  celebrated  and  excellent  bisho]>  of  Clovne, 
seems  to  liave  been  rather  a  weak  man  in  the  estimation  ot  our 
reverend  biographer :  for  “  In  the  oi  Uh  easy  fhrtuney  aiul 
respectable  connectionsy  he  formed  the  u'Hd  scheme  of  erecting 
a  college  in  the  Beriiindu  islands /or  the  conversion  of  the  savage^ 
Amertcans  to  Christianity  /”  What  a  simpleton  I  why,  his  con- 
tlnct  was  almost  «*\s  ridieuh)iis  as  that  of  another  “  wild” 
jector  ^ho  said  on  a  vtrry  memorable  occasion — “  And  now  be^ 
hold  I  go  bound  in  the  spirit  unto  Jerusalem,  not  knowing  the 
things  that  shall  heful  me  there  save  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
witnesseth  in  eVery  city,  saying,  tliaf  bonds  and  afflictions 
abide  me.  Hnt  none  of  these  things  move  me,  neither  count  1 
my  life  dear  unto  myself,  &.c.”  Sliould  our  Doctor  of  Divinity’ 
ever  stumble  upon  this  text,  we  can  imagine  bow  finely  he 
would  expatiate  upon  the  folly  of  the  apostle’s  leaving  his’ 
“easy  fortune”  and  his  “  respectable’ connections,”  ami  ex- 
|K)siiig  tiiniseif  to  bonds  and  afflictions,  that  he  miglit  “  preach 
the  kingdom  of  God.”  There  is  a  striking  contrast  between  the 
scntimehts’of’onr  divine,  and  the  applause  so  honourably*  be-^ 
stowed  by  a  Medical  Doctor  on  the  benevolence  atnl  missimtatrjr 
zeal  of  Berkeley ;  'we  ivftb*  the  reader  to  Drake’s  Kssay*,'Vol.  3. 
quotetl  K.  H.  i.  823.  •  ' 

'But  in  other  respects  Dr.  Lempriere  has  nbt  done  justice 
to  the  character  of  Berkeley.  He  makes  no  mention  of  the 
lature  and  design  of  his  elaborate  piece  “  thfc  Analyst,”  anti 
oft’ers  no  representation  of  his  peculiar  system  of  metaphysics. 
We  in«ay  mention ’lilvewise,  in  this  place,  that' Whoever  expects 
to  obtHui,  from  Dr.  Lempriere,*  the  slightest  hint  as  to  the 
imtnre  of  tl>e  metaphysical  syVtcms  of  Locke,  Atidrew  Baxter/ 
Hartley,  Reid,  or  Kant,  will  be  woefully  disappointed.  Where 
the  exercise  of  acute  judgement  or  cautious  discriininatFon 
is  required,  the  reader  must  “turn  inward,?  and  place  no 
reliance  on  our  learned  biographer. 

Blacky  Josejdi,  the  celebrated  chemist,  w-as  the  discoverer 
of  the  principle  of  latent  or  fixed  heat,  and  of  tlie  nature  of 
the  alkaline  earths  and  of  fixed  air:  but  neither  of  tliese  dis¬ 
coveries  is  mentioned  in  the  account  of  him  given  by  Dr.  Lem- 
prierc.  He  was  born,  he  studied,  he  became  j)rofessr)r,  he 
loured,  he  published  books,  lie  died.  This  is  flic  sum  of 
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wliat  Wi3^  learn  from  our  ^biographer  relative  to  this  father  of 
iiu)dern  chemistry.  The  same  nearly,  mutatis  mutandis^  will 
serve  for  the  other  most  eminent  modern  chemists,  Bergman, 
I^voisicr,  and  Schcele.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  Lavoi¬ 
sier’s  “  new  system  of  chemistry  was  received  with  great  ap* 
plansQ  in  Franco,  &c.;”  but  what  his  new  system  was,  the 
reader  is  left  to  guess. 

Boerhaavey  our  author  informs  us,  ‘Mias  been  styled  penuri. 
it  was  the  duty  of  the  biographer  to  afhrm  positively, 
and  not  leave  his  readers  to  infer  it  by  implication,  that  he 
was  not  so.  He  might  also  have  stated  that  this  great  chemist 
and  physician  was  as  remarkable  for  his  cheerfulness,  and  his 
powers  of  delicate  raillery,  as  for  his  vast  acquirements  :  and  we 
do  not  see  that  it  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  his  clerical 
character,  to  have  described  the  plan  which  Roerhaave  followed 
to  enable  him  (ogo  through  muck  business.  It  w  as  hisdaily  prac- 
•  tice,  as  soon  as  he  rose  in  the  morning,  wliich  was  in  general  | 
very  early,  “  to  retire  for  an  hotir  to  private  prayer  and  me- 
diiaiion  on  some  part  of  the  scriptures.  He  often  told  his 
friends,  when  they  asked  him  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
gatiirougb  so  much  fatigue,  tliat  it  was  this  whicli  gave  him 
s|>irit  ana  vigour  in  the  l)usincssof  the  day.  'r/iis  lie  therefore 
recommended  ns  the  best  rule  he  could  give  :  for  nothing,  he 
said,  could  tend  more  to  the  health  of  the  body  than  the  tran- 
(|uility  of  tlie  mind  ;  and  that  he  knew  nothing  which  could  sup¬ 
port  himself  or  his  fellow  creatures,  amidst  Rie  various  ilis- 
tiesses  of  life,  but  a  well  grounded  confidence  in  die  Supreme 
Being  upon  the  principles  of  (Miristianity.” 

BtVU'Hy  John,  the  author  of  a  new  and  important  system.of  i 
medicine,  was,  as  Dr.  I..  kindly  informs  us,  “a  strong  sup-  | 
porter  of  the  doctrine  of  stimulants,  which  act  on  what  lie  calls 
tlio  correspondent  excitability  in  the  body.”  Who  can  be  so 
uiireasonahle  as  to  wish  for  a  more  lunrinons  display  of  the  ! 
Brunoiiian  theory  tliaii  this  ? 

Browne y  Simon,  the  dissenting  minister,  whose  affecting  in-  , 
sanity  led  him  to  suppose  .that  in  him  the  thinking  substance  I 
was  aijnihilated,  and  that  he  was  utterly  divested  of  conscious¬ 
ness,  is  mentioned  by  our  biographer.  But  he  dc^s  not  seem 
to  liave  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of  this 
remarkable  case :  for  bespeaks  of  “  incoherent  expressions”  in 
the  dedication  of  one  of  his  hooks  to  Queen  Caroline,  preserved 
in  No.  88  of  the  Adventurer.  Could  not  Dr.  L.  turn  to  that 
luunber  of  the  Adventurer  ?  He  would  then  have  found  that 
the  dedication  does  not  contain  one  “  incoherent  expression,” 
\)nt  that  its  author  keeps  his  own  affecting  case  in  view  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  that  his  grand  object  was  to  iiitreat 
au  interest  in  the  quecn)s  prayers  that  he  might  be  res- 
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tored  from  his  lamentable  lualady.  To  those  who  are  at  ail 
conversant  in  the  nature  and  operations  ofiiuellect)  such  a 
•phenomenon  as  this  would  furnish  scope  for  the  most  interesting 
inquiries. 

Calvin^  John,  is  here,  as  usual,  charged  will)  directing  ^  the 
whole  torrent  of  his  persecution  against  Servetus ;  hia  vcik 
geance  was  not  appeased  till  the  unfortunate  heretic  hud  ex« 
pired  in  the  dames.” 

We  have  not  room  to  discuss  this  pointy  and  therefore  atoid 
insisting  that  Calvin  himself  did  not  mean  that  the  punishment 
should  actually  extend  to  death.  Bui  a  very  few  remarks 
will  demonstrate,  that  Dr.  Li  iupriere  has  neither  the  liberality 
nor  the  consistency  that  are  indispens;ible  in  an  Universal  Bio* 
grapher.  The  error  of  Calvin  was  in  great  measure  an  enroll 
of  judgement  ;  he  acted  in  conformity  with  a  prevailing  senti« 
inent  of  the  age,  that  heretical  opinions  in  religion  were  proper 
objects  of  civil  disabilities  and  punishments;- — and  the  guilt  is 
so  far  from  being  peculiar  to  biui,  that  some  of  the  best  meu, 
including  More  and  Cranmer,  are  exposed  to  a  similar  charge; 
Socinus  is  well  known  to  have  been  concerned  in  committing 
Davides  to  prison,  wliere  he  died,  for  rejecung  the  worship  of 
Christ.  On  these  accounts,  it  is  illiberal  in  any  man,  but  es* 
leciullv  in  Dr.  L.  as  an  impartial  Uiographeri  to  add  bis  petu* 
ant  yelp  to  the  cry  which  theological  ariimosity  has  excited  and 
kept  up  against  Calv  in,  as  if  he  were  tlie  first  and  the  only  in* 
dividual  tliat  ever  disgraced  his  religion  by  employing  the  civil 
power  to  crush  its  enemies.  It  is  inconsistent — l>ecuusethe 
very  same  Dr.  L.  studiously  conceals  or  sophistically  palliates 
the  cruelties  committed  by  such  men  as  Whitgift,  Laud, Slacken* 
zie,and  immy  otiieragenisuf  ecclesiastical  tyranny  in  the  KeigeS 
of  Elizabeth  and  the  Stuart^,  by  whom  not  one,  but  iiiultkudes^ 
were  deliberately  munlered,^ Recording  to  law,,  for  presutning  to 
take  that  road  to  heaven  which  they  believed,  to  be  pointed  out 
in  the  scriptures,  liow  l)r.  L.,  and  such  a^  Dr.  L.,  can  pro* 
tect  themselves  from  publu;  contempt  for.thi^  most  shani^'^ 
illiberality  and  inconsistency,  (except  ind^d  they  clainifOr  ibt 
episcopacy,  exclusively,  the  privilege  of  piundering, chainings 
maiming,  and  slaughtering  conscientious  diasoiiters  from  its 
faith,)  wc  profess  ourselves  totally  unable  to  comecture^i  No 
man  can  have  the  smallest  right  to  stigmatize  CaWin  as  a  per* 
seentor,  who  is  not  prepared  to  disown  the  eironeoui  priuci* 
plo  on  which  he  acted,  and  to  apply  precisely  the  tame  brand 
of  reprobation  to  the  character  ot  every  prince,  prelate,  or  mi¬ 
nister,  who  luis  committed  a  similar  crime..  Dr.  L.  seizes  ihU 
opportunity  to  prove  “  that  he  has  been  actuated'  bv  the  purest 
motives  of  impartiality.”  Take,  for  exaniploi  the  following  spe* 
,cimen,  in  reference  to  Calvin’s  principles - 
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*  His  creed  was  either  from  singularity^  or  opposition,  [of  course,  not  k 
from*  conviction]  contrary  to  the  tenets*  of  the  other  protestants ;  and 
the  untenable  doctrines  which  he  propagated  about  an  absolute  predesti¬ 
nation  have  tended  to  render  his  followers,  not  oniy  during  his  age,  but  / 
in  succeeding  times,  gloomyf  presumptuous^  obstinate^  and  uneharitable* 

Had  the  writer  of  this  article  been'a  Calvtnist,’-he’uoukl  very 
^obaihlv  have  treated  the  calUftinyM'hh  silent  contempt  :  lint 
-riK  he  is  not,-  he  feels  it  a  deht  bf  justice  to  a  very,  large  and  va¬ 
luable  body  of  Christians,  to  state,  that  during  atolerably  free 
and  extensive  intercourse' for  some  yrani  with  persons  of  va¬ 
rious  persuasions  and  opinions,  •  he  never  met  with  any  who 
were  more  cheerful^  humfyle^  open  to yonvictioHy  candid^  and  cha^ 
ritablVy  than  the  Calvinists  with  whom  he  has  associated. 

'  M:iny  similar' specimens  might  he  given  of' the  reverend 
'Doctor’s  motives  of  imparti'ahty,”  toward  thosi*  from  whom 
he  difters  on  pointji'of'thtologi'cal' controversy;  we  shall  parti¬ 
cularize  one  more.  In  the  account  of  Homutne^  we  are  told  that 
“  he  was  a  popular  preacher  before  the  University  ;  but  the  • 
love  of  sing  Ularily^  and  a  propensity  to  the  doctrines  of  Cali  in  y 
prevailed  upon  liim  to'  seek  for  distinction  in  tlie  applauses 
of  a  I'ondon  audience.”  “  He  was  in  1764  appointed 
rector  of  Sf.  Anire’s,  Blackfrhirs,  and 'when  not  engaged  in* 
the  itinerant  labours  of  the  ministry,  he  continued  to  col- 
lact  there  and  at*  St.  Dunstnn’^,'  those  uumcrous  congrega¬ 
tions  which  the' vehemence  of  yrtethbdistkal  efjusionSy  ; 

and  the '  famdrar- addresses  of  Vi.:  vocftroiis  preacher,^'*  ^  As 
Dr.*  I:,  cannot  imagine  any  other’eause  of  religious  differeiK*e 
than  this  “  Irwr  of  smgulanty,”  we  are  afraid 'sumc  of  his  ill-na-. 

readers  will  doubt  whether  he  has^aiiy  other  reason  for- 
th'mking  and  acting  according' to  law*,  than-thei  r/riW  of;siiTgn- 
larity.  We  do  not  consider,  as  any*  counterbalance  to  this  ilTu 
Iterality,  the  friendly  and  fa nti liar  references  made  by  the  Rtv. 
uuthor  to  all  the  most  noted  players  and  playwrights;:  of  whom, 
he  gives?  copious  memoirs. 

-  Hen^  drs,  the  founder  of  the’  Cartesian  systom  ofi 
philosophy,  ^>c copies ‘rather  more  than 'a  column  in  this  Uni. 
vorsal  Biography  ;*'where,  indeed;  weave  informed  “that  his 
i^Wtices  cannot  stand  the  exammatiem  oi  trnthy  aud.  the  clear 
demonstrations’ df the  Newtonian  philosophy;”  but'there  is  no. 
srotewent  of  the’ general  principles  of  his  physical  ormetapliy- 
^ical  rrei  d.  ft  i.sthe  fwime  with  regard  to  the  astronomical  sys¬ 
tem  of  our  biographer  says  “'thew77<///tvfjof  his 

opinions  [afaToiifiie  plirase,  we  presume]  is^  suificiently  proved*, 
by  the  absiirllliy  of  the  system  which  he  endeavoured  to  establish 
hrmfre  op|>ositfdn  to  the  Copernican  ;”  but  the  system  is  not 
lle***rifhcd*,  altliongfi  it  might  haveheen'in  ten  lines. 

.  ^  vthe  pnctpis  the  subject  of  a  memoir  of  uhotif  a  co-* 

luuin  and  a  half,  wiiich.we  notice  as  noc  containing  one  mart 
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pfithe  author’s  religious  prejudice^.  He  is  even  dis[V)scd  to. 
panegyrize  ;  for  he  speaks  of  Mr.  Newton  as  an  eloifiient  supr 
porter  of  the  doctrine  of  .Calvin.  In  a  wretched  attempt  at 
appreciating.  Cowper’s  genius,  he.  ihu.'i  alludes  to  “  llie  Sofa**;* 

“  in  that,  and  in  his  other  larger  poem  the  Task  ike.”  ; — How 
ailinirahly  must  that  Biographer,  who  imaninos  that  the  *S\)fa 
and  the  7 are  two  distinct  poems,  be  qualihed  .to  criticise 
Gowper ! 

Crabby  Habakkuk,  formerlv  of  Royston,  who,  though,  a  very 
worthy  and  respectable  man,  was  known,  we  upprehenJ, 
scarcely  to  tw'enty  persons  beside  those  whosnb.^cribcd  for  his 
posthumous  volume  of.  Sermons,  is. here  styled  an  eminent 
dissenter.  In  truth,  the  weariness  of  plodding  through  this 
book  is  often  .relieved  .by  the  amusement  ilcrived  from  our 
author’s  curious  appropriation  of  epithets :  for  example  : 
Crabb,  Habakkuk^  an  dissenter  :  Watt.s,  .Uaac,  a  its* 

pat  able  d 
W'oolston 
it  may  be 

aijainst  miracles,  and.  who  was  alike  celehrated  for  his  hu- 
mour,  his  profaneness,  and  his  hlaspluMny. 

Df  laiiy,  Patrick,  wrote  tlic.  Life  of  David,  king,  of  Israel ; 
a  work  which,  according  to  Dr.  L.,  “while  it  displayed  the 
ingenuity,,  learning,  and  judgment  of  ilie  author,  little,  con¬ 
tributed  to  the. honour  of  the  Sacred  VV'riti ngs,  wIionc  authen¬ 
ticity  and  character  cannot  rest  upon  tiie  labours  of  men.” 
This  is,  altogether, .a  strange  sentenee.  In  Dr.  Delany’s  Life 
of  David,  all  the  insiniiieions  of  Bavie  relative  to  the  cha- 
racter  of  that  king,  and  his  correspomling  inlerences  against 
the  authenticity  of  that  pan  of  the  Old  Testanumt  History, 
completely  and  iriumpiiajuly  ivfnted.  liow  this  should 
contrihuie  “  little  to  tlie  honour,  of  the  Sacred  Writings”  we 
are  quite,  at  a  loss  to.  guess  ;  and  how  such  an  argument 
defending  the  Scriptures,,  as  Dr.  L.  suggests,  slioulij 
ever  have  dropt  from  t)ie  pen  of  a  clcrgijmaUy  is  to  iii  per¬ 
fectly  astonishing. 

Demosthenes,  is  honoured  with  about  2t.  lines  among  Dr, 
L.’s  “  Copious  accounts  of  eminent  pcr.son.s”  ;  and  Cicero  with 
almost  16  lines.  So  that  those  w  ho  want  to  know  any  thing 
worth  knowing  of  these  distinguished  orators,  must  .still  turn  to 
some  other  book  of  biography ,  or  to  their  old  li  i«  nd  Plutarch, 
Such  as  ar.e  desirous  of  seeing  a  very  able  disquisi¬ 
tion  on  the  different  kinds  of  elotpience  of  tliesc  great  men, 
atid  of  their  comparative  fitness  for  the  audiences  they  had 
I  respectively  to  address,  will  read  with  much  pleasure  the 
remarks  of  La  Harpe  in  his  Cours  dc  LitleraturCy  jneienne  el 
Mvde  rnCy  tome  3 me,  part.  He. 


livine  :  Baxter, .  Richard,  a  -  nonconformist! 

,  Thomas,  an  Knglish  divine  1  'f'hi.s  Lnglish  divine^ 
proper,  to  add,  ,  is  the  notOil  WooJston,  who  wrote 
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Etllety  Leonard,  is  t!ie  subject  of  one  of  tlie  best  written 
accounts  we  have  vet  found  in  this  volume.  The  piety  of  this 
clisttni^uished  philosopher  is  properly  held  up  to  imitation, 
lie  was  also  a  man  of  very  refined  taste;  had  a  remarkable 
recollection  of  the  best  poetry  in  all  lanjjnages  ;  and  was  a 
great  proficient  in  music.  Dr.  L.  does  not  seem  aware  that 
Euler  invented  the  clavichord. 

/hr,  BurkCy  and  Pitty  have  their  relative  merits  as  orators 
and  as  statesmen  tolerably  delineated  ;  except  that  Dr.  L.  has 
not  been  wi§e  enough  to  sink  the  partizan  in  the  liiographer. 
The  conduct  of  Fox  during  the  latter  half  year  of  his  life  is 
unduly  depreciated  ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  Burke’s  recep. 
tiof!  of  a  pension  is  commended,  the  eircnnistance  of  his 
being  paidiot  his  “  Reflexions”  by  the  French  ccurt  is  disgui¬ 
sed,  and  the  whole  vocabulary  of  commendation  is  ransacked  to 
find  terms  for  a  character  of  Mr.  Pitt.  His  history  is  the  history 
of  civilized  nations” — “  No  state  chicanery,  no  narrow  svs* 
tern  of  vicious  politics  sunk  hitn  to  the  level  of  the  guilty 
great  !” —  “  The  penetration  of  his  mi!id  was  safSaciouSy  was 
infinite  !”  And  a  great  deal  more,  equally  elegant  and  cor- 
ccct. 

Gn^tLivHS^  Adolphus  ;  of  course  we  expected  to  find  the 
Rev.  Doctor  eloquent  in  praise  of  this  prorestant  hero’s  piety  \ 
buttlv)ugh  he  can  lavish  columns  on  profligate  authors  and  in- 
siguificani  clergymen,  not  one  word  could  he  aflbrd  to  say 
upon //1/5  subject.  There  is  some  reason  to  think,  however, 
that,  like  the  aticicnt  Stoics,  lie  considers  the  word  king  as 
expressive  of  every  excellence,  and  therefere  deemed  it  un- 
llece^sn^y  to  jiraise  the  gcinunc  piety  of  one  who  was  re- 
4igious”  e.v  offieio, 

Gtn/y  ,}ohUy  occupies  above  a  column  and  half.  Not  one 
word  of  censure  escapes  the  Rev.  biographer  on  the  indecen¬ 
cies  of  this  poet,  or  the  immorality  of  ihe  Beggar’s  Opera, 
for  M'lucii  he  can  find  no  worse  term  than  “  x\\\s  faiourite play,^' 

Jiamnioudy  the  author  of  the  “  Love  Klcgies,”  is  not  over- 
iof>ked  by  our  biographer  ;  but  we  think  he  speaks  too  hardily 
of  Mi>s  basil  wood,  whom  he  characterises  as  “  his  nt/c/ niis- 
tn\ss.”  Although  the  intellects  of  poor  Hammond  became 
disordered,  and  he  died  of  a  broken  heart  in  his  33ril  year,  the 
blame  atiaehes  not  to  that  lady,  hut  to  Lord  Hervey,  her  euar- 
<liah.  The  answer  to  Hammond’s  15th  KIcgy,  in  which  the 
LaJv  ts  made  to  talk  of  “Gilding  her  ivin  wuli  the  name  of 
wifeV’  and  being  made  “a  poor  virtuous  wretch  for  life,”  was 
actually  written  by  Lord  Hervey;  and  the  ?’i/m  adverted  to, 
was  that  of  living  happily  in  the  country  upon  Hammond’s 
income  of  500/.  a  year,  together  with  the  income  arising  from 
her  own  property.  What  were  Lord  Uervey’s  reflexions  on 
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the  conseou^nces  produced  by  his  sorilid  advice,  we  know 
iu)t  ;  but  the  “  crueV'  Miss  Dashwood,  it  is  well  known,  never 
after  tlte  death  of  Hammond  heard  his  nnme  mentiorficd  with* 
out  exhibiting  emotions  of  ihe  tenderest  regret. 

Of  Pr.  Samuel  Johnson^  wc  are  told,  that  “  his  Heligion 
was  devout  and  pious  —  and  far  be  it  from  u..  to  presume  to 
dispute  the  authority  of  a  D.  D.  He  has  indeed  a  sinoular 
knack  at  saying  odd  things;  as  in  the  instanec  of  . 

“  This  excellent  died  suddenly.”  Did  the  character 

die?  And  he  tells  us  that  young  in  bis  poetry  “  was  or  {'a - 
sionally  obscure.”  Is  there  any  occasion  for  obscurity  ?  When 
he  speaks  of  a  person  being  accus.*.d  of  a  capital  and  odious 
crime,  he  uses  such  a  phrase  as  this :  **  It  is  said  ho  again 
forgot  his  character y  {Art.  Muretus.)  As  a  proof  of  the 
ability  of  a  critique,  he  notices  the  facility  of  answering  it  ; 
BadcodiS  observations  on  Priestley,  lie  toils  us,  were  so 
pointed,  so  forcible,  and  so  well  supported,  that  they  drew  an 
answer  from  the  Author  (Dr.  P.)  in  less  than  a  montk,  in  which 
tlie  abilities  of  Uie  unknown  critic  were  allowed  to  be  gi'CcU  and 
7  espectabltf'  (Art.  Badcock).  Of  Suclievcrel  he  avoids  express¬ 
ing  any  decided  opinion,  except  that  he  was  “ati  Elog I isii  divine 
of  celebrated  notoriety  If  he  has  to  spekk  of  a  college  for 
theological  students,  he  will  have  it  to  be  “  for  the  cdiicatiou 
of  young  persons  in  the  future  labours  of  the  ministry  1”  (Art4 
Lady  H  untingdon)..  We  might  cidi  such  Howers  as  these 
from  ,a  I  most  every  page  of  the  book. 

Zaa’i  William,  was  “  able  divine,”  but  not,  as  this  bio* 
grapher  informs  ns,  “a  preacher  among  the  dis.senters,  who 
possessed  influence.”  He  was  not  a  diNsonter,  but  a  nun-juror  ; 
and  this  character,  which  as  Gibbon  the  historian  statea 
held  to  tile  last,  is  a  sufli  lent  evidence  of  the  teiiaciousuestf 
of  his  principles  in  Church  and  3tate»”  In  hiN  three  celebrated 
Letters  to  the  Bishop  of  Bangor,  which  Dr.  L.  though  he 
mentions  them  has  probably  n  yer  s<’en»  Law  writes  in  vindi¬ 
cation  of  the.  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  Ejigland. 

.Leibnitz^  ticcording  to  our  biographer,  “  Had,  in  his  htc,  fhe* 
singular  felicity  of  being  e  teemed  the  greateA  a7id  most  learn* 
ed  man  in  Europe,  and  he  did  not  bely  the  public  opinion.''  Wc 
beg  to  submit  to  the  Di’clor’s  consideration,  whether  Barrow, 
Clarke,  and  the  Bernouilis,  were  not  at  least  the  equals  of 
Leibnitz,  as  plhlosophers,  as  men  of  genius,  and  asScholars; 
and  whether  among  his  other  coiuemporaries  there  u'us  not 
a  man  called  NtWTuN  ? 

Charles,  is  mot  forgotten;  but  almost  the  only  pro¬ 
duction  of  his  ever  read  now,  is  not  mentiooffd  at  all;  we 
mean,  his  “  Short  Way  with  Uie  Deists.”  Through  similar 
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negligence,  we  are  not  informed  that  Mason  the  poet  invented 
the  Piano  forte ;  or  that  Lord  Napier,  the  inventor  of  loga¬ 
rithms,  was  also  the  modern  inventor  of  hiirniiiij-mirrors. 

Priestley,  as  might  be  expected,  gives  I)r.  Leinpriere  ano¬ 
ther  opportunity  of  shewing  his  “  impartiality,”  and  his  wis¬ 
dom. 

‘  Had  he  confined  his  studies  merely  to  philosophical  pursuits  his  name 
would  have  descended  to  posterity  with  greater  lustre  ;  but  he  who  at¬ 
tempts  ionorations  in  government  and  religion, ybr  sin^ulanty,  and  to  ex^ 
eiie  popular  prejudices,  must  be  little  entitled  to  the  appLauses  of  tlie 
world  !!'  ‘  • 

Robinson,  Robert,  the  baptist  minister,  according  to  Dr. 

L.,  bv  “  his  Plea  r^tbe  Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  proved  to  the 
world  that  he  was  not  destitute  of  talents.”  We  are  also  fur¬ 
nished  with  strange  proofs  of  his  versatility:  for  he  relinquished 
**  shaving  and  combing  of  wigs”  for  “  mcihodism  ;”  the  reader 
will  of  course  recollect  that  it  is  notorious  no  inethodist  can 
shave.  But  farther  ;  “  With  enthusiasm  he  embraced  the  te¬ 

nets  of  Calvin,  which  he  soon  after  exchanged  for  those  of 
the  l>aplists;”  that  is,  he  exchanged  Calvinism  for  Calvinism, 
(for  he  joined  the  particular  baptists,)  and  must  therefore  he 
fond  of  change  indeed,  Bnt  indeed  Dr.  L.  could  not  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  understand  what  w  as  so  totally  but  of  his  province,  as 
the  |Kvuliar  sentiments  of  religions  sects.  ‘  '  ’  '  '  . 

Wc  had  intended  to  notice  the‘’wav  in  uliich  our* author 
has  treated  the  memoirs  of  R.  Simpson," of  T,  Simplon,’’  of 
iVI.  Stewart,  of  the  elder  and  yoxwi^i  Socinn^;,  of  V  oltaire, 
of  Wildbore,  of  Wakefieldj  of  M'armg,  ,or  Wreiii  to 

specify  the  unjnstihable  brevity  of  some  of  these  aftlcfes^  thd 
mistakes  and  contradictions  in  others,  the  paucity  of^ihforma- 
lioii  in  Olliers,  the  puerility  of  remark  in  others  :  but  we. be¬ 
gin  to  tire  of  our  task  ;  and  we  cojijccture  that  oiir  readers 
willinlread\'  be  able  to  form  a  Corix'ct  jndgomtnt  of  the  work 
before  ns  from  our  strictures.  To  say ‘it  contains  nothing 
useful  or.  important,  would  be  utterly  absurd  ;  it  undoubtedly 
comprises  a  large  quantity  of  amusing  and  valuable  mat¬ 
ter,  and  some  of  tlie  articles  are  drawn  up  with  tolerable 
propriety.  But  a  book  which  as.stimes  the  siiape  of  a  Dic¬ 
tionary,  and  especially  which  arrogates  the  title  of  “  Univer- 
sal”  and  professes  to  be  “  copious,”  is  less  to  be  commended 
for  what  it  performs,  than  blamed  for  what  it  negkets  ;  and 
we  certainly  think  that  a  volume  of  equal  size  might  be 
made  more  than  doubly  as  valuable  as  the  present  work,  by  a 
yudicious  and  diligent  endeavour  to  accomplish  those  objects 
which  we  particularized  in  opening  the  present  critique.’ 
7'he  failure  of  Dr.  L.’s  performance  in  every  one  of  those  res¬ 
pects  is  strikingly  obvious ;  we  could  produce  hundreds  of 
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instances,  some  indeed  from  almost  every  pni^e,  of  Ids  want 
of  knowledge,  want  of  liberality,  or  want  of  judgement. 

If  ivc  had  been  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  more  of  the  divine 
in  his  moral  comments,  of  the.  Fnglislniicin  in  his  politics,  or 
of  the  scholar  ii»  hissjyle;  if  we  had  evch  found  one  depart¬ 
ment  of  science  or  literature  in  which  his  work  was  marked 
with  precision,  and  free’ from*  gross  blemishes,  we  slioulJ 
have  alluded  to  liis  defects  in  the  way  of  advice  vatlier  than 
of  condemnation.  ‘  But  instead  of  exercising  the  diligence, 
the  caution,  the  impartiality,  the  acuteness,  and  the  skill 
of  a*  biographer,  he  seems  to  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
subordinate  character  of  a  compiler,  and  to*  have  chieriy 
studied  to  make*  his  task  easy  and  his  work  entertaining. 
We  sincerely  lament  the  necessity  we  have  felt,'  of  forming 
so  unfavourable  an  opinion  of  the  performance;  and  tlie 
length,  to  which  the  importance  of  the  volume  and  the  respect¬ 
ability  of  the  author’s  name  have  compelled  us  to  extendi 
our  proofs,  in  order  to  protect  ourselves  from  the  charge  of 
illiUeral  and  unjust  severity. 

Art,  II.  Coxe’s  Uutory  of  the  House  of  /lustruif  from  the  FoumLition  oj 
the  Monarchy  hjy  Rhodolfih  of  Hafisburgh^  to  the  Death  of  Leopold  II. 

{^Concluded  from  p»  964: J, 

‘  pROM  the  exaltation  of  Rhodolph  of  Ilapsburgli  to  thd 
commencement  of  the  reign  of  the  Fmperor  Charles  the 
Fifth,  the  German  empire  had  been  making  a  gradual,  but  tn 
interrupted  and  very  difficult  progress,  from  that  chaotic 
state  into  which  the  rudencss  of  the  feudal  institutions  hud 
plunged  all  the  nations  of  Europe  ;  institutions  which,  from 
the  magnitude  of  the  empire,  and  the  consequent  ftower  of 
the  great  femkilories,  had  involved  Germany  in  greater  and 
move  lasting  disorders  than  any  other  of  the  Gothic  sove¬ 
reignties.  'File  field  over  which  Mr.  Coxe  had  to  travel,  af¬ 
forded  peculiar  advantages  for  a  display  of  the  natural  workiilgl 
of  society,  under  that  violent,  and  in  so  many  respects  unna¬ 
tural,  systi'in.  riie  circumstances  which  led  to  its  introduction 
had  already  been  pretty  sufficiently  explained,  by  analysing 
the  |dans  for  defence  which  a  very  rude  people,  becoming 
suddtmly  masters  of  a  vast  extent  of  territory  and  a  great 
hostile  population,  would  naturally  be  led  to  adopt.  But  the 
disorders  to’wbicb  it  gave  rise,  as  sOon  as  the  arrangements 
for  defence  in  a  new  country  and  against  a  hostile  popu« 
lation  ceased  to  be  recpiisiue,  had  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
delineated  ;  and  the  history  of  Germany  would  afford  by  ‘far 
tlie  most  complete  and  instructive  illustration  of  this  interest. 
Ing  subject.  In  fact,  without  such  a  philosmducal  devclope- 
Dicnt  as ‘we  here  describe,  the  bistoi'y  of  Germany,' to  tho 
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hour  when  Bonaparte  dissolved  the  Germanic  constitution, 
r4#inains  a  per  feet  chaos,  a  mass  ot  absurd  struggles,  changes, 
and  confusion.  ’^I'he  mind  cannot  connect  the  facts  by  any 
rational  ( liuin  :  it  is  distracted  by  their  iiiglliplicity  and  inco¬ 
herence  ;  no  memory  can  retain  them,  and  none  hut  the  most 
superficial  conclusions  enn  be  drawn  from  the  combinations 
ssh.ch  they  present,  'riie  illustmiion,  too,  of  the  gradual 
emancipation  of  society  from  the  chains  of  the  feudal  sys¬ 
tem,,  by  nitan>  almost  solely  of  the  intolerable  evils  which  it 
produced,  peculiarly  belonged  to  the  history  of  that  central 
part  of  Kurope,  which  so  much  inlluenced  tlie  condition  of  ail 
the  re.-»t,  and  from  whicli  the  application  to  the  other  kingdoms 
would  prove  so  easy  and  instructive,  lu  truth  the  history  of 
Germany,  on  the.  philosophical  plan,  forms  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  the  h. story  ot  Kurope.  When  this  is  well  explained 
and  understood,  all  the  rest  is  perspicuous  and  easy.  In  a 
system  of  kingdoms,  so  intimatedy  connected  as  the  king¬ 
doms  of  modern  Kurope  have  always  Ix'eu,  all  sprung  from  a 
similar  origin,  and  fouiuloil  upon  similar  principles,  the 
history  of  the  empire  which  so  long  held  the  supremacy 
among  them  ail,  by  which  llioy  were  surrounded,  and  whose 
movements  they  all  felt,  forms  the  central  point,  which,  duly 
illmmnatcd,  would  dilVuse  the  beams  reflected  upon  it  to  every 
point  of  the  circumference.  Such  is  tlie  im))ortant  object  to 
which  the  history  of  Germany  might  he  rendered  subservi¬ 
ent. 

Mr.  Coxe,  liow  i  ver,  lias  chosen  a  much  hiimhler  department* 
lie  contents  himself  with  the  details  of  the  vulgar  historian,  and 
below  that  sin  fare  ho  never  attehipts  to  pc’netrate.  He  is  a  chro- 
iiicii  V,  of  considerable  indnstrv  and  fidelity.  His  volumes  will 
iiot  be  without  their  use,  in  presenting  a  chronological  chain 
of  the  great  facts  in  the  general  hi'^toiy  of  Kurope,  w  hich  Imwe- 
ver,  unless  iluringlhe  bet  fifty  years,  were  in  viu  ious  publications 
fully  us  woll  presented  before;  hut  in  reganl  to  those  impor¬ 
tant  (lo\  1‘lopcir.eiits  which  <an  only  he  drawn  from  the  pro- 
foiiiul  study  of  society  and  government,  T\lr.  Coxe  is  so  far 
from  having  performed  the  duly  of  a  historian,  that  be  hardly 
seems  to  have,  been  aware  of  tlie  rich  mines  concealed  under 
tlu*  surface  over  which  he  was  treading. 

Wo  should  have  ex|)ected  that  tho  archdeacon  of  Wilts 
would  have  exerted  himself  to  draw  an  animated  picture  ot  * 
the  Ridcrmation,  and  would  ha\e  ^.raced,  with  zeal  and  de- 
liglit,  the  causes  and  conseqiiencvs  of  that  extraordinary  re¬ 
volution.  He  had  so  many  helps.,  t(»o,  fi^r  this  engaging  task, 
that  he  might  liavc  pcrformeij  it  well  by  merely  giving  us 
the  n  siilis  of  other  men’s  inquiries.  But  to  the  level  even 
vf  tills  enterprise,  the  min*  j  of  Mr.  C.  did  not  rise.  A  nai*; 
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niUvc  of  the  common  and  obvious  circumstanccii,  which  strike 
any  obsener,  with  some  correction  of  dates  and  syllables^  for 
which  he  thinks  the  world,  *as  well  as  himself,  are  greatly 
indebted  to  Mr.  Hoscoe,  is  the  height  of  his  aspiring.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  no  part  of  the  book  is  more  lame  and  uninter¬ 
esting  than  that  which  relates  to  the  reformation.  In  fact,  Mr- 
C\)Ne  is  so  much  in  love  with  his  emperors,  and  so  much 
engrossed  with  tlu>sc  circumstances  which  engrossed  theoi, 
the  struggles  of  their  military  force  in  gaining  or  losing  at' 
dominions  and  innuence,  that  he  has  no  time  to  think  of 
tliose  meaner  circumstances  and  events  wldcli  concern  chietiy 
the  good  of  mankind  in  general.  We  are  far  from  intciidiiig 
to  insinuate  that  Mr.  C’oxe  is  destitute  of  all  regard  for  ihostf 
of  his  kind  who  are  below  the  rank  of  emperors  and  princes. 
But  it  certainly  is  the  house  of  Austria  with  the  distinguished 
people  their  c.pials  and  competitors,  that  forms  the  subject  of 
Mr.  C.’s  history,  to  tlie  almost  total  neglect  of  ilie  race  whose  in¬ 
terests  they  were  hound  to  promote,  and  the  progress  of  so¬ 
ciety  on  which  they  cxerttui  so  vast  an  influence. 

From  the  lime  of  the  resignation  of  the  emperor  Charles 
the  Fifth,  to  tlie  great  crisis  between  the  proiestant  aiwi 
catholic  interests  in  the  empire,  during  the  reign  of  Fcr- 
ilinatul  the  Second,  the  interval  was  consumed  in  a  succes¬ 
sion  of  minor  troubles,  occasioned  by  the  jicrpeiual  strnggkj 
between  the  contending  parties,  nut  less  political  because 
they  were  ostensibly  religious.  Mr.  C.  records  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  separation  of  the  house  of  Austria,. 
U|)on  the  deaili  of  Charles  the  Fifth,  into  Iwt)  great 
branches ;  one  of  which  retained  the  sov  ereignty  of  Spain, 
tlie  Netherlands,  and  a  great  part  of  Italy,  tlie  other  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  stales  of  Austria,  the  ancient  iiatriinony 
of  the  family,  to  tlie  sovereignty  of  Hungary  and  Bohe^ 
mia,  and  to  that  intlueiice  in  tlie  empire  which  appcar<Mi 
to  ensure  to  them  the  [lerpetuity  of  the  imperial  eiovvii. 
The  Spanish  branch  of  the?  family  Mr.  (\  resigns,  and  propo-* 
i  ses  to  confine  his  history  to  the  Austrian.  He  informs  us  in  what 
manner  Ferdinand,  the  brother  and  successor  of  Charles  the 
Fifth,  obtained  his  appointment  to  the  crown  of  Bohemia,  vvhicl^ 
till  tliat  period  conlimied  elective.  Bohemia  was  one  of  the  firs^ 
countries  in  which  the  light  of  the  reformation  burst  forth, 
and  its  doctrines  had  taken  possession  of  the  principal  pari 
of  the  people.  One  of  the  first  aiiciiipts  of  K  rdinand  was 
to  destrov  tlieirfiee  constitution;  an  enterprize  in  which  bit- 
groat  power  enabled  him  too  fully  to  succeed,  and  in  which 
Mr.  Coxe  traces  his  siej)«  with  very  great  complacency.  The, 
osurpations  of  .sovereigns  upon  their  people  appear  to  Mr. 
C.  to  he  balanced  by  so  many  happy  circumstances,  that  he 
can  fiardly  ever  regict  Uiefu.  7  he  usurpations,  fipwever. 
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of  pe(»plc  upon  their  soveri'igns  never  fail  to  strike  him  iis 
niiinently  atrocious.  In  a  short  time,  the  |)0<*r-  Bohemians 
felt  ail  the  rage  of  persecution;  anti  the  ri^tormation  among 
them  was  rooteil  out  by  the  power  of  the  fire  anti  the  sword. 
But  what  then  ?  the  great ,‘lh^^  imperial  house  of  Austria  was 
aggran(ily.t‘d  and  made  happy. 

'^riie  Austrian  sWereigns  ranged  ihemselves  as  heads  of  the 
Catholic  party,*  bent  and  impatient  to  pul  an.  end  to  the 
heresy  at)d  iiirpiety  of  the  Protestant  body.  By  an  anomaly, 
sonuwvhat  CNtraordinaiy,  in  the  family ‘  which  has  almost  uni* 
formlv  been  ilisiinguished  for  an  obstinate  and  restless  bigo- 
trv,  K  r  iinandand  his  successor  Maximiliatt  were  rather  of 
a  tolerant  disposition.  Uodolph,  however,  the  tltird  in  order, 
directed  the  strength  of  his  policy  tt)‘destroy  the  odious  re- 
formatioti  hoih  in  his  own  states,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  em¬ 
pire.  It  is  astonishing  what  progress  the  Protestant  doctrines 
nad  made  even  in  Vienna,  and  in  every  part  of  the  Austrian 
dominions  ;  and  what  violent  and  odious  measures  were  re- 
tjuisitefor  their  extirpation.  At  last,  in  the  liauds  of  the  em¬ 
peror  IVrdinand  the  Second  tlie  Catholic  interest  hecame 
consolidated,  the  leaders  among  the  Protestants  were  weak 
and  dividcil,  and  the  reformation  in  Germany  seemed  to  be 
verging  toward  that  violent  and  disastrous  termination  which 
it  had  t'xperienced  in  France.  'The  war  which,  from  its  dread¬ 
ful  prolongation,  has  received  the  memorable  name  of  the 

thirty  years  war,  was  kindicil,  and  appeared  likely  to  be 

extingni.'.hed  in  the  blood  of  the  Prott‘siants ;  when  a  hero 
was  indneed  to  engage  hi  it,  wlio  by  liis  wonderful  activity,  his 
military  talents,  and  tin*,  ascendancy  of  bis*  forlnne  and  cha¬ 
racter,  «:omhiiied  the  P:otrsiant  ])rinces,  drew  forth  their 
energies,  and  in  a  me-l  remarkable  manner .  turned  tlic  tide 
of  success.  'J'be  hero  we  mean  was  (histavns  Adolphus,  king 
c»f  Sweden.  His  share  in  the  C»evman  eontesls  forms  oneiof 
the  most  interesting  passages  in  the  history  of  Kurope  ;  and 

tire  account  which  IMr.  ('o.se  has  rendered  of  it,  is,  to  do  him 

tnxiiee,  worthy  of  considerable  praise.  It  is  perhaps  the 
finest  part  of  tlic  book  ;  and  wc  shall  render  an  acceptable 
service  to  onr  readers,  by  alVorJing  them  a  copious  speci¬ 
men  of  it.  'I'he  interesting  nature  of  the  subject  will  add  to 
•  the  pleasnrt',  of  inspecting  a  favonrable  sample  of  the  author’s 
style  and  inann  r  of  composition,  'i'lu?  ciiaraeter  and  virtues 
of  Gnsiavns  are  ilins  described. 

“  Asa  7v:\\  'i..  |'j^t*.*?tant  Gu-tavus  considered  it  a  sacred  duty  to  pre« 
Yrnt  the  d- 1  of  r's  rcilglon ;  as  a  s^wereign  he  was  interested  to 

check,  the  c  vi  Tgrrw  ])Ower  of  the  lioiisc  of  Austria.  These  motives  were 
ctirngihentd  by  ti.e  ;  rsonal  resentment  which  he  felt  for  the  support  af- 
lorded  by  leidmand  to  the  king  of  Poland,  for  his  refusal  to  grant  hi® 
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the  title  of  k’ng,  and  his  contemptuous  exclusion  of  the  Swed'sh  embas^ 
sadors  from  tl^e  congress  of  I.uhec.  To  these  motiTes  of  relitdon  and 
interest  were  added  an  ardent  thirst  for  glory,  and  a  desire  to  Vaise  hia 
country  to  that  rank  and  influence  amonir  the  powers  of  Europe  from  which 
it  had  been  long  excluded  bv  its  remoteness,  internal  dissentions,  and  in^ 
cessant  wars  with  the  neighbouring  states. 

‘  Soon  after  the  commencement  of  his  reitrn  he  endeavoured  to  form  a 
connection  with  the  protestant  powers  of  Gen*  any  ;  and  offered  his  as¬ 
sistance  both  during  the  tr*  ubles  relative  to  the  succession  of  Bt  rg  and 
Juliets,  which  had  revived  under  the  reign  of  Matth*a8,  and  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  contest  in  Bohemia.  Although  his  overtures  wert*  de¬ 
clined,  he  never  lost  eight  of  this  great  object,  and  became  a  candidate 
W'ith  ^he  king  of  D  nmark  for  heading  the  confederacy  of  the  Piotest.mti 
in  Lower  Saxony.  Disgusted  with  the  preference '^iven  t  >  his  competi¬ 
tor,  he  took  no  part  in  the  sub  e^ent  contest,  till  Christian  was  driven 
fiom  his  continental  territories  in  Germany,  and  the  emperor  manifcsti'd  a 
design  of  becoming  master  of  the  Baltic  He  0  en  forgot  his  former  disap- 
appointment,  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Denmark,  and  sent  succours  to 
the  relief  of  '^tralsund,  when  besieged  by  W  aldstein. 

‘  His  character,  designs,  resources,  and  military  talents,  had  not  escap<'d 
the  vigilant  eye  of  Richelieu  ;  and  that  j  real  minister  selected  him  as  the 
only  agent  capable  of  fulfilling  his  plan  for  humbling  the  houst*  of  Austria. 
By  the  powerful  mediation  of  France,  the  conclusion  of  the  trueg^  with 
Poland  was  accelerated,  and  Gusiavus  was  encouraged  by  every  promise 
of  co  operation  and  supp('rt,  to  become  the  champion  of  the  protestant 
cause  These  ofR*rs  were  too  agreeable  to  tl'c  character  and  views  of 
Gustavus  to  be  neglected  ;  I'ut  he  declined  making  any  engagement  which 
v/as  likely  to  shackle  his  independent  spirit,  or  compromise  his  honour. 
His  resolution  was  strtngthcned  by  tlic  conduct  of  the  French  court, 
who  refused  to  treat  him  on  terms  of  equality  ;  he  therefore  contented 
himself  witli  general  promises  and  piofessions,  waiting  till  success  had  gi¬ 
ven  him  a  claim  to  the  co-operation,  not  to  the  protection  cf  Fi  ance. 

‘  FIc  applied  to  the  protestant  states  of  Gern  any,  but  his  overtures  were 
rect'iveil  only  by  a  few  of  the  minor  princes  t  while  the  elector  of  Saxony 
and  even  his  brother-in-law  the  elector  of  Brandenburgh,  suffered  their 
jealousy  of  his  talents  and  ascendancy,  and  dread  of  the  authority  and  j>onv- 
er  of  the  enij)eror,  to  outweigh  their  interests.  He  was  not  however  dis¬ 
couraged  by  these  unpromising  apjiearancts :  he  was  aware  that  succesa 
would  gain  "him  adl  cronts,  and  he  relied  on  the  advantages  which  he  could 
derive  from  the  dissentions  between  the  emperor  and  the  Catholic  league. 
From  these  mot.vcs  he  accelerated  his  preparations,  made  levies  in  every 
quarter  of  Europe,  and  took  into  his  seivice  the  officers  and  soldiers 
whom  the  emperor  had  been  compelled  to  disband.  Fie  also  obtiined  pro¬ 
mises  of  support  from  England,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  Hansea¬ 
tic  League  ;  he  held  an  interview  w  ith  the  k  ng  of  Denmark,  in  order  lo 
terminate  their  personal  rivalry,  and  secure  his  neutrality;  and  he  omitted 
r.o  precaution  to  ensure  the  safety  of  fiis  dominions,  by  stationing  a  force 
sufficient  to  protect  the  frontiers  from  the  aggressions  of  the  neighbouring 
powerp.  Finally  he  assembled  the  states  to  obtain  their  consent  and  sup¬ 
port,  and  to  entail  the  succession  on  his  only  child  Christina. 

‘  In  a  speech  with  which  he  opened  the  metiing,  he  detailed  the  roorivti 
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©f  hli  entcrpnic,  and  proved  that  he  was  not  about  to  cnp»gein  a  war  of  con- 
<|uestor  ambition,  but  to  vindicate  hit  own  honour  and  that  of  the  nation, 
and  to  protect  his  religion.  After  hinting  at  the  dangers  he  expected  to 
encounter,  and  presaging  that  he  should  meet  his  fate  in  the  field  of 
battle,  hr  added,  **  If  it  ^  the  will  of  heaven  that  I  should  fall  in  the  de¬ 
fence  of  liberty,  my  country,  and  mankind,  1  pay  the  tribute  with  thank¬ 
ful  acquiescence.  It  is  niy  duty  as  a  sovereign  to  obey  the  king  of  kings 
without  murmuring,  and  cheerfully  to  resign  the  authority  delegated  to  me 
for  his  all-wise  pui  poses.  1  shall  yield  up  my  last  breath  with  a  firm  per¬ 
suasion,  that  ProviJence  will  ^upJxut  my  subjects,  because  they  are  faith¬ 
ful  and  virtuous  .  and  that  my  ministers,  generals,  and  senators,  will 
punctually  discharge  their  duty  to  my  child,  because  they  love  justice, 
respect  me,  and  feel  for  their  country  !'*  The  s»*ntiment8  and  spirit  of  this 
jipeech  drew  tears  from  all  that  were  present ;  the  assembly,  impelled  by 
the  enthusiasm  which  it  inspired,  instantly  announced  the  warmest  appro¬ 
bation  of  his  proposals,  voted  the  desired  succours  in  men  and  money,  and 
declared  their  resolution  to  sacrifice  their  fortunes  and  lives  in  support  of 
their  beloved  monarch. 

‘  The  fleet  destined  for  this  memorable  expedition  was  assembled  at  Elfs- 
naben.  A  fotce  of  1.5,000  men  was  collected,  and,  after  being  detained 
a  sh.ort  time  by  contrary  winds,  Gustavus  took  his  departure  amidst  the 
tears  and  acclamations  of  a  vast  multitude,  who  w'ere  drawn  together  by 
1  spectacle  so  extraordinary  and  so  flattering  to  a  warlike  nation.  He 
landed  on  the  l^th  of  June  on  Ruden,  an  islet  in  the  mouth  of  the  bay 
formed  bc-tween  the  isles  ofUsedom  and  Rugden,and,  first  setting  his  fool 
on  the  German  soil,  prostrated  himself  in  the  presence  of  his  army, 
to  return  thanks  to  Heaven  for  the  safety  of  his  voyage.*— pp.  830— 88iJ. 

The  vagueness  of  Mr.  (^oxe’s  political  views  is  however  vi¬ 
sible  in  this  extract..  He  tells  us  that  Richelieu  had  fixed  his 
vigilant  eye  upon  Gtistavus,  “  as  the  only  agent  capable  of 
fulfilling  his  plan  for  humbling  the  house  of  Austria.”  Yet 
he  tells  us  in  the  very  same  paragraph  that  Richelieu  thought 
proper  to  afiVont  him  in  the  outset,  though  the  sole  agent  ca* 
pable  of  fulfilling  so  monientous  a  plan,  as  that  for  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  house  of  Austria:  and  thought  proper  to  affront 
him,  too,  by  piei-sisting  in  the  refusal  to  treat  with  him  as  a  prince 
on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  kinij  of  France.  No,  no; 
Richelieu  at  this  time  was  far  from  loi  king  upon  him  in  so  ex¬ 
traordinary  a  light,  lie  considered  the  army  which  the  king 
of  Sweden  could  !)ring  into  the  field,  and  his  own  talents 
as  a  geiu  ral,  which  '  had  been  not  a  little  displayed  in  his 
contests  with  his  ncigldiours,  as  a  very  considerai)le  accession 
to  the  Protc*<tant  power;  hut  further  than  this  his  prospects  did 
not  reach.  Neitlier  is  it  rational  to  talk  of  the  views  whicli 
Richelieu  at  this  time  entertained  respecting  the  house  of 
Austria,  as  constituting  the  solemn,  meditated,  and  organized 
thing,  a  pLiri.  He  had  no  plan ;  he  did  not  wish  the  i>oiisc 
of  AiisUia  to  crush  the  Protestant  princes,  which  would  have 
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rehclered  it  ahsoUile  in  Germany,  am)  more  than  a  nmtch 
for  the  house  of  Hourlion ;  and  he  was  wihinp  to  throw  ohsta* 
cles  in  the  way  of  the  Austrian  plan  ;  but  further  than  this  he 
had  no  intention  of  interfering,  as  his  conduct  during  the 
strucrgle  al)undantly  proved. 

One  of  ihe  ino-t  remarkable  passages  of  thw  sanguinary 
war  was  the  siege  of  .Magdeburgli ;  it  was  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  Protestant  cities  of  the  empire,  and  was  invested  oy  the 
Austrian  army  under  I'iily,  while  Gustavus  was  engaged  in 
another  part  of  Germany.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  horror  ex¬ 
cited  by  theairoeions  conduct  of  the  imperial  army  in  lh« 
sack  and  .destruction  of  this  city.  Mr.  C.*s  description  of  it 
is  one  of  his  host  passages,  hut  we  omit  it  in  order  to  afford 
the  space  it  would  occupy  to  an  extract  equally  interesting 
though  less  horrible.  Gustavus  proceeded  in  a  course  of  ra* 
pid  and  brilliant  siiccess,  eclipsed  by  nothing  in  military 
liistory  either  as  to  generalship  or  results.  As  a  last  elfort  of 
the  emperor,'  a  great  army  was  raised  under  Waldstcin, 
which  Gustavus  hastened  to  meet.  '^I'be  bislory  of  the  memo¬ 
rable  battle,  in  which  this  illustrious  Pr4)te>tant  hero  yielded 
up  the  breath  of  life  as  he  grasped  the  palm  of  victory,  is  too 
deeply  interesting  not  to  deserve  insertion  and  perusal. 

‘Gustavus  suspended  his  conquests  in  Pavaria.  Leaving  a  corps  to 
oppose  the  elector,  he  effected  a  jjnetion  with  the  duke  of  Saxe  Wei¬ 
mar  at  Arnstad,  directed  his  rapid  march  through  the  forest  of  Thu¬ 
ringia,  and,  ascending  the  course  of  the  Siul,  advanced  at  the  head  of 
20, (HK)  men  to  Naumburgh,  to  form  a  junctii  n  with  the  Saxon  army, 
or  at  least  with  that  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick.  On  his  sudden  approach, 
Waldstcin  sent  courier  after  courier  to  recal  Gallas,  fell  back  from  Weis- 
•cnfels,  detached  Tappenheim  to  reduce  Maurictburgh,  the  citadel  of 
Hall,  which  was  ilefcnded  by  a  corps  of  Swedish  veterans,  and  prepared 
to  retire  behind  the  Elster,  in  order  to  maintain  the  position  between 
Leipzick  and  Hall,  where  he  hoped  still  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the' 
Swedes  and  the  allies.  But.  in  this  intention  he  was  baffled  by  th» 
promptitude  of  tl.e  king,  who  hastening  to  attack  him  in  his  retreat, 
and  while  weakened  by  the  departure  of  the  corps  under  Pappenheim, 
came  in  sight  of  the  Imperialists  at  Lutzen,  a  town  on  the  high  road, 
midway  between  '  cipzic  and  Wcissenfels.  I  he  evening  being  far  ad¬ 
vanced,  the  Swedes  fatigued  by  a  long  march  over  miry  ground,  and 
impeded  by  a  morass  which  was  only  passable  over  a  single  bridge,  the 
king  deferred  his  attack,  and  j)ermitted  his  troops  to  repose  till  the 
morning,  although  the  night  was  spent  in  skirmishes  between  the  irre^ 
gulars  of  both  armies 

‘  Waldstcin  passed  this  awful  interval  with  the  same  anxiety  as  he  had 
before  felt  in  the  presence  of  his  great  antagonist.  Aware  that  a  retreat 
in  the  night,  before  so  skilful  and  vigilant  an  adversaiy,  would  be  at¬ 
tended  with  the  utmost  danger,  if  not  the  ruin  of  his  army,  that  his 
name  would  be  irretrievably  disgraced  by  giving  way  before  a  far  in¬ 
ferior  force,  he  condescended  to  call  a  council  of  war,  and  applied  tQ 
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his  fivouritc  astrologer,  the  ropfu’.ent  of  all  his  secrets,  and  the  director 
of  his  plans.  H’s  grHcers  unanlruously  advised  him  to  accept  the  combat, 
should  the  Swedes  venture  to  attack  a  force  superior  in  strength  and 
position ;  but  his  resolution  was  mare  decidedly  fixed  by  ihc  opinion  of 
his  astrologer,  who  declared,  that  during  the  month  of  November  the 
stirs  were  unpropitlous  to  Gu  taxus.  In  conformity  with  this  advice, 
Waldstcin  det  *rmined  to  maintain  his  posit'on,  made  the  concerted  sig¬ 
nals  for  the  n  cal  of  Pappenheim,  and  employed  the  remainder  of  the 
niv^ht  in  widening  the  trenches  on  both  sides  of  the  high  road  in  front 
of  his  army,  throwing  up  redoubts,  and  taking  measures  to  strengthen 
his  position  On  the  ensuing  dawn  lie  drew  up  his  army,  and  ordered 
mass  to  be  celebrated  throu;^liout  his  whole  camp  ;  after  encouraging  his 
soldiers,  by  suggesting  ever;  motive  of  hope,  honour,  and  greatness, 
he  quilted  his  coach,  mountei!  a  bay  gentt,  and  prepared  to  receive  the 
attack,  which  was  every  moment  expected  to  commence.' 

‘  Tortunately  for  Waldstc  in  the  morning  of  this  important  day  was 
lowerin''  and  overcast  ;  and  an  impenetrable  fog  suspended  the  move¬ 
ments  of  both  parties  till  an  hour  before  mid-day.  When  the  gloom 
dis|>erscd,  the  two  armies  were  discovered  in  order  of  battle  on  each 
side  of  tlie  high  road  which  skirts  tlic  extensive  plain  of  Lutzen.  The 
king  adopting  the  same  order  as  at  the  battle  of  Leipzick,  drew  up  hit 
troops  in  two  lines,  intermixing  platoons  of  musketeers  with  his  cavalry. 
On  tlie  other  side  Waldstcin  appears  to  have  formed  his  in  one  line,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  prevalent  tactics  of  the  times,  the  cavalry  on  the  wings, 
and  four  ponderous  squares  of  infantry  in  the  center ;  the  trenches  in  his 
front  were  lined  with  musketeers,  and  flanked  with  cannon,  and  the  rest 
of  his  artiliciy  was  distiibuted  principally  along  his  centre  and  on  his  right 
flank,  to  bear  obliquely  on  the  centre  and  left  of  the  enemy.  The  wii.gs 
of  both  annies  were  supported  on  one  side  on  the  rivulet  called  the  Fluss- 
gr.ibcn,  and  on  the  other  stretched  to  Lutzen,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  Imperialists.  The  cannonade  r.nd  skirmishing  commenced  with  the 
dawn,  but  from  the  darkness  of  the  fog  it  was  eleven  before  the  king 
could  put  his  army  in  motion.  After  a  public  prayer,  he  gave  out  the 
fortieth  psalm,  “  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,”  which  w^s  sung  by 
the  whole  army,  accompanied  by  all  tne  military  mude,  and  then  led 
forward  hi^  troops.  'V\w  Swedish  infantry  first  advanced  against  the 
Imperial  musketeers,  posttd  along  the  trenches,  but  were  received  with 
such  a  galling  fire,  th  it  they  give  way.  In  this  extremity  the  king 
himself  leaped  from  his  horse,  flew  to  tlieir  head,  and  seizing  a  pike, 
encouraged  tliem  by  his  voice  and  gestures  to  renew  the  combat  ;  at  the 
same  time- W’aldstein  advanced  to  animate  his  men,  fresh  reinforcements 
crowded  to  the  point  of  attack,  and  the  two  parties,  encouraged  by  their 
respective' chiefs,  fought  will)  unparalleled  deswration.  The  Swedes, 
though  frequently  repulsed,  as  frequently  returned  to  the  assault ;  and  at 
length  the  imperial  infantry  weic  tlriven  from  tlie  trench  hack  on  their 
own  cavalry.  'I'he  king  eej/.ed  the  moment  of  this  confusion  to  lead  on 
the  cavalry  of  his  ri^ht,  crossed  the  ditch,  and  charged  the  Imperialists. 
Ihit  while  the  Kittle  was  thu^in  suspence  on  the  right,  he  was  informed 
th.it  his  left  h  id  given  wmv  hefure  the  tire  of  tlie  Impeilal  army,  and 
was  tlireatcned  by  the  approicli  of  Papj>enheim,whom  the  delay  occasioned 
by  the  fog  had  alh-wed  ti.me  to  advance.  1  le  insuntly  galloped  to  that 
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wing  to  restore  the  combat,  but  in  hurryinjf  betbre  his  tioops  to  examine 
the  s.tuation  of  the  enemy,  accomparied  by  the  duke  of  Saxe  Laueo* 
burgh,  and  by  three  attendants,  he  fell  in  with  a  pnrry  of  imperial  horse* 
At  this  moment  his  arm  was  shattered  by  a  ball,  and  he  stwn  afterwards 
received  a  mortal  wound  in  the  lueast.  He  instantly  fell  front  the  saddle, 
exclaiming,  “  My  (iod  !  my  God  !*’  arni  his  horse  galloping  along  the 
fiont  of  the  lines,  conveyed  the  intelligence  of  his  loss  to  his  troops. 

*  The  duke  of  Saxe  We’mar,  who  succeeded  to  the  command,  spread  a 
report  that  the  king  was  not  killed  but  tiken  prisoner;  and  the  hope  of 
rescuing  their  beloved  leader  roused  the  soldiers  to  deeds  of  almost  super¬ 
natural  hero'sm.  The  right  wing  broke  and  dispersed  the  left  of  the 
Inipcrialists ;  the  left  was  equally  irresistible  ;  the  infantry  bore  down 
the  imperial  infantry  by  the  torce  and  unity  of  its  charge,  and  the  con¬ 
fusion  and  loss  were  heightened  by  the  explosion  of  some  powder-wag¬ 
gons,  At  this  moment,  when  victory  had  declared  for  the  Swedes,  Pap- 
penheim  reached  the  field,  and  burst  on  their  exhausted  ranks  with  eight 
fresh  regiments  of  cavalry.  I'he  shock  was  no  less  desperate  than  the 
preceding  conflict,  until  the  intrep  d  Papjvnheim  received  a  mortal  wound, 
and  was  carried  off  the  field.  The  troops,  discouraged  by  this  event, 
gave  a  sudden  cry,  “  Pappenheim  is  killed,  and  the  Iwttle  lost  !**  and, 
notwithstinding  all  the  exertions  of  W'aldstein  and  his  officers,  the 
confusion  became  irreparable.  I  he  return  of  the  fog,  and  the  approach 
of  evening,  having  su8jH*ndcd  the  combat,  Waldstein  retired  during  the 
night,  leaving  the  field  to  the  enemy,  with  all  his  artillery.  ^  he  num¬ 
ber  ot  killed  was  nearly  equal  on  both  sides,  and  the  Swedes  were  not 
apprized  of  the  extent  of  their  advantages,  but  wei*e  deliberadng  on  a 
retreat,  when  the  ensuing  morning  saw  them  masters  of  the  field.  Their 
victory  was  deal  1)  purchased  by  the  loss  of  their  b<  loved  monarch,  liis 
body,  which  was  discovered  stripped,  mangled,  and  covered  with  gore, 
under  a  heap  ot  slain,  was  conveyed  to  Naurnbuigh,  and  afterwards  to 
W’olgast,  from  wlience  it  was  transported  to  Stockholm. 

‘  Thus  fell  Gustavus  Adolphus  in  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  one 
of  the  greatest  moriarchs  who  ever  adorned  a  throne.  As  an  indivi¬ 
dual,  he  was  religious  without  bigotry  or  affectation,  temperate,  and  a 
pattern  of  conjugal  fidelity  and  domestic  affection,  'riiough  unable  to 
conquer  at  ail  times  a  constitutional  warmth  of  temper,  he  possessed 
all  the  social  virtues,  and  the  conciliation  of  courtesy,  in  so  high  a 
degree,  that  no  indiviciiul  was  ever  admitted  to  his  converse  without  being 
charmed,  or  left  his  presence  dissatisfied,  'i'o  all  these  amiable  quali¬ 
ties,  he  uniied  the  learning  of  a  scholar,  and  the  accomplishments  of  a 
gentleman.  Asa  statesman  he  was  fiini,  sagacious,  and  provident,  em- 
oracing  equally  the  grand  features  and  minute  deUiils  of  the  most  ex¬ 
tensive  plans.  As  a  general,  he  sui'pa'ised  his  contcm|>orarit*8  in  his  know¬ 
ledge  of  all  the  branches  of  the  military  ait,  in  a  bold,  inventive,  and 
ferule  genius.  His  intuitive  sagacity,  undistuibcd  presence  of  mind, 
and  extensive  foresight,  were  warmed  and  animated  by  an  intre¬ 
pidity  more  than  heroic.  No  commander  was  ever  more  ready  to  expose 
his  jxrrson  to  dangers,  or  more  w'illing  to  share  th*.  fatigues  and  hardships 
of  his  troops  ;  he  was  accustomed  to  say,  “  C  ities  are  not  taken  by  keep¬ 
ing  in  tents  ;  as  scholars,  in  the  absence  of  the  nuhier,  shut  their  books, 
so  my  troops,  without  my  presence,  would  slacken  tlielr  blows.'*  Like 
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many  other  errat  men  he  was  a  predestinarian.  .from  a  pious  submission  to 
the  inevitable  decrees  of  an  all-wise  providence;  to  those  who  urged  him 
to  spare  h  s  peison,  he  replied,  “  My  hour  is  written  in  heaven,  and  can* 
not  bo  reversed  on  earth.” 

‘  He  creap  d  a  new  system  of  tactics,  .nnd  formed  an  army  which  was 
without  a  p  irallel  for  its  excellent  discipline,  and  fur  its  singular  vigour, 
precision,  and  unity  in  action.  He  conquered,  not  by  dint  of  numbers, 
or  the  impulse  of  a  foitunate  rashness,  but  the  wisdom  and  profoundness  of 
his  combinations,  by  his  irresistible  yet  bridled  spirit  of  enterprize,  by  that 
confidence  and  heroism  which  he  inhised  into  his  troops.  Since  the  day^ 
of  Alexander,  the  progress  oi  no  conqueror  had  been  equally  rapid  ;  since 
the  time  of  Cuesar,  no  individual  had  united,  in  so  consummate  a  degree, 
all  the  qualities  of  tlie  gentleman,  the  statesman,  and  the  soldier. — pp,  875 
—SI. 

The  impulse  which  Gustaviis  hail  communicated  to  the  Pro¬ 
testant  hotly,  cniitimied  to  operate  ;  and  its  niemheis  pre- 
served  among  themselves  such  a  degree  of  harmony,  as  ena-^ 
bled  them  at  last  to  make  head  against  the  Catliolic  league. 
After  the  disastrous  conHict  had  lasted  for  thirty  years,  and 
(Tcrmany  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  desolation,  the  weakness 
of  both  parties  suggested  an  accommodation,  and  the  treaty 
of  Westphalia  began  to  he  negotiated.  This  forms  a  great 
epoch  in  the  history,  not  only  of  the  house  of  Austria,  but 
of  Germany,  and  of  Europe  itself.  In  this  tlie  rights  of  the 
Prote.staut  princes  and  states  in  the  empire  were  defined  and 
guaranteed  ;  a  balance  between  the  protestant  and  catholic 
parties  was  established  ;  the  relative  position  of  the  different 
kingdoms  of  Europe  was  ascertained  and  fixed  in  this  general 
convention,  and  that  balance  of  the  different  powers,  which 
for  nearly  two  centuries  was  boasted  of  as  the  distinguishing 
poli.ry  of  Europe,  dated  its  origin  from  this  celebrated  con¬ 
gress.  7'lic‘  public  and  more  obvious  circumsiaiiccs  of  this 
treaty  are  siifiicieutly  well  detailed  by  Mr.  Coxc  ;  but  the  his¬ 
tory  of  it,  in  fact,  runs  up  into  the  most  refined  questions  of 
international  policy,  and  with  these  Mr.  Coxe  has  declined, 
perhaps  wisely,  to  intermeddle. 

The  house  of  Austria  had  for  some  centuries  played  the  prin- 
cipal  part  among  the  princes  of  Piurope.  Their  desperate 
struggles,  however,  against  the  protestant  party  in  the  em¬ 
pire,  the  extirpation  of  the  protestants  in  their  own  states, 
and  the  severe  despotism  which  they  had  succeeded  in  esta- 
blisiiing  on  the  ruins  of  the  feudal  institutions  throughout  their 
dominions,  had,  all  taken  together,  exhausted  those  posses¬ 
sions,  and  left  their  sovereign  in  a  stale  of  extreme  weakness. 
The  house  of  Bourbon,  therefore,  began  immediately  to  ac¬ 
quire  the  ascendancy.  Louis  the  Fourteenth  met  with  little 
to  im|H*de  his  career.  He  proceeded  in  a  train  of  rapid  ac- 
ipiisiiion,  of  which  there  had  for  many’  centuries  been  no  ex« 
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ample.  At  last  the  aliinn  of  the  free  countries  of  Holland  and 
Great  Britain  was  roused,  and  by  their  union  with  the  em¬ 
peror  the  conquests  ot  l.ouis  \vei*e  speetlilv  interru[>tcJ. 
By  the  celebrated  campaigns  of  Marlhorouj^h,  Vrance  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  last  stage  of  weakness,  and  deemed  herself  hap¬ 
py  in  being  allowed  to  conclude  the  peace  of  Utroelit.  Tli6 
liiircrent  transaeiions  which  are  included  in  these  events  are 
peis[)icuously  stated  by  Mr.  Cose;  and  if  tliere  is  little  to 
praise  in  this  part  of  hisboi^k,  ti<ere  is  little  to  blame.  He  has 
ventured,  however,  to  be  rather  more  political  on  the  peace 
ol  Utrecht  than  usual,  and  has  laid  himself  but  too  o|>en  to 
the  lash  of  censure.  He  takes  that  precise  view  of  it  wdiich 
his  hero,  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  under  the  intluonce  of  party 
feelings,  and  motives  of  ambition,  took,  or  atVeeled  to  take, 
during  the  struggles  between  the  party  who  concluded  this 
peace,  and  the  party  who  arraigned  it.  lie  thus  celebrates 
tlie  advantage's  gained  by  the  war  and  deplores  tlie  termina¬ 
tion  of  it.  “  'I'liat  stupendous  colossus,”  says  he,  “  which  had 
oversliadovved  and  overawed  the  world,”  (it  must  have  been  a 
stupendous  colossus  iiuh'od,  which  means  a  large  statue,  to 
oversliadow  the  world)  “  was  smitten  to  its  foundations;  the 
loss  of  a  single  battle,  or  the  capture  of  a  single  fortress, 
would  have  opmieil  a  passage  into  the  defenceless  pro¬ 
vinces  of  France,  and  scarcely  left'  the  monarch,  who,  for 
half  a  century  had  given  law  without  conironl,  a  place 
of  security  even  within  his  own  capital.  The  continuance 
of  the  sa'.nc  vigour,  skill,  and  unanimity,  for  a  single  cam¬ 
paign,  would  have  secured  to  the  allii^s  all  the  oh'iects  of 
the  grand  alliance,  and  all  the  advantages  for  which  they 
liad  lUixle  such  numerous  sucritices  and  such  astonislung 
exertions.  But  uufortuiiateK’  their  hopes  w'ert^  frustrated  by 
that  principle  of  dissoluriou  which  is  inherent  in  all  great  con¬ 
federacies  ;  and  it  is  with  the  deepest  concern  we  reflect,  that 
England  was  the  primary  caiee  of  this  change,  so  fatal  to 
Europe,  and  so  disastrous  to  the  civilized  world.”  This  in¬ 
considerate  writer  does  not  reflect,  that  the  great  reduction  of 
F  rance,  on  whicli  he  dw’ells  as  so  irresistible  a  motive  for  push¬ 
ing  the  war  against  her, was  the  very  reason,  in  just  policy,  why 
itouglitto  be  ended.  Had  France  been  completely  broken 
down,  where  had  been  the  balance  to  the  house  of  Austria  ? 
Half  a  century  had  hardly  elapsed,  since  that  house  was  on  the 
very"  point  of  becoming  absolute  in  Germany  ;  after  which 
she  would  soon  have  been  more  than  a  match  for  any  com¬ 
bination  that  could  have  been  formed  against  her.  Had  France 
now  heiMi  rendered  totally  helpless  ;  and  had  the  house 
of  Austria  been  aggrandized  with  the  dominions  of  Sp;^ti, 
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nf  Mexico  and  Peru,  Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  would 
not  that  very  colo.^sus  have  been  reared,  which  Mr.  Coxeso 
much  abhors  ?  But  it  appears  to  be  only  a  French  colo^sn;} 
of  wliich  Mr.  Coxe  is  afraid,  "riie  latest  tiini’s  ajiparcntly 
make  the  deepest  iinpri  ssion  upon  liiin.  Our  ancestors,  liow- 
ev(*r,  in  the  time  of  Flizahetlj,  fouiui  an  Austrian  colossus, 
with  his  aru.ada,  even  as  foruiiJabie  as  we  have  found  a  French 
colossus  with  his  Boulogne  Hotilla.  We  will  so  far  oblige 
Mr.  Coxe,  neverihclcs'i,  as  to  confess  we  sec  no  evidence 
whatever  tltat  the  party  in  Britain  who  concluded  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,  so  much  aizainst  the  will  of  tlic  opposite  party,  were 
iu  any  degree  actuated  by  these  enlarged  motives, or  undeiv 
stood  them  beitei  thin  their  ant:  gonists.  'Fhev  appear  to  have 
bad  little  other  \iew  »han  to  get  rid  of  a  trouiilesome  war,  tq 
liavti  more  tune  and  advantages  for  supporting  themselves 
against  tlieir  etiemies  at  liome. 

'The  lattv  i*  portion  ol’  this  work,  which  comprises  the  pc- 
riot!  from  the  peaer*  of  Utrecht  to  the  death  of  Leopold  the 
second  in  179.’,  wo  ri'gartl  as  the  most  useful.  This  involves 
tlie  greater  part  ol  the  reign  of  Uhailcs  the  sixth,  the  interesU 
ing  reign  ot  Maria  'l  iieresa,  that  of  Joseph  the  second,  and 
Leopold  ;  and  corfes|>onds,  in  time,  with  the  reigns  of  the 
Brunswick  family  in  England.  It  is  valuable,  as  alVortling  a 
i'onneetcd  view  ot  the  irausactioiis  of  Europe  during,  that  in¬ 
teresting  period,  rather  from  the  want  of  any  other  work  in 
whit  h  that  connected  view  is  presented,  than  from  any  re¬ 
markable  merit  in  the  execution  of  the  task.  It  is  with  re¬ 
gard  to  this  part  of  the  subject  that  the  author  enjoved  cer¬ 
tain  c(lv;ir.!nges,  which  lie  liimself  celebrates  as  of  great  impor¬ 
tance  ;  access  to  the  diplomatic  correspondence  of  most  of 
the  British  embassadors  at  the  court  of  Vienna  during  tiiat 
p  'riod,  Ibit  we  must  own  that  he  has  a  much  higher  opinion 
of  this  advantage,  than  we  find  ourselves  disposed  to  entertain. 
Any  man,  well  accjuaintqd  with  what  was  already  before  the 
world  in  pn!>lic  df)cuments,  and  in  the  evidence  of  the  facts 
themselves,  lesjieciing  the  great  transactions  of  Europe  during 
tlie  period  in  question,  will  not  find  his  knowledge  much  in¬ 
creased  by  the  documents  of  Mr. Coxe.  'Lhe  characters  of  those 
transaetion.s,  the  characters  of  the  parlies  engaged  in  them, 
the  great  (urcnmstances  on  which  the  motives  were  founded, 
were  understood  as  fully  before  the  labours  of  Mr.  Coxe,  as 
they  can  be  now.  If  he  has  told  us,  here  and  there,  a  few  of 
tlie  minor  faneies  or  characteristics  of  this  or  that  individual,  it 
is  very  well  as  far  as  concerns  the  amusement  of  people  who 
ileal  in  gossip,  heeause  tlie  gossip  relating  to  kings  is  rather 
more  intere<iing  ilian  that  wliich  only  gives  the  private  history 
of  vU'dinary  faiiniics  ;  but  in  regard  to  the  great  maxims  of 
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policy,  and  the  laws  of  hnm  in  affairs,  which  liistory  affords  the 
means  of  elucidating,  we  know  not  that  Mr.  Coxe's  diplo- 

I  malic  discoveries  afford  us  anv  benefit,  or  that  they  have 
shed  a  ray  of  li};ht  on  one  single  point.  They  are  so  far,  in¬ 
deed,  of  advantage,  that  they  serve  to  prove  to  those,  who 
hav'C  but  little  meditated  upon  thetrifiing  additions  which  di¬ 
plomatic  correspondence  can  in  almost  every  case  make  to 
our  knowledge  of  historical  lacts,  that  every  thing  really  in¬ 
teresting  in  the  history  of  Kurope,  from  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
to  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  was  known  with- 
;  out  those  disclosures.  ^ 

i  It  only  remains  for  ns  to  give  some  account  of  the  style,  ia 
'  which  the  narrative  and  reflexions  of  Mr.  (’oxe  are  clothed. 

It  is  neither  very  good  nor  very  had.  It  is  perspicuous,  and, 
with  t!ic  exception  of  particular  passages,  free  from  aiVcctatioii. 
lUit  it  possesses  neither  elegance  nor  force.  It  can  hardly  he  . 
called  languid  ;  and  it  is  equally  far  removed  from  spirited  ; 
it  is  tame.  There  is  a  striking  character  of  mediocrity  in  this,  * 

I  as  in  the  other  attributes  of  the  hook.  As  for  the  political 
i  rellexio’is,  they  are  on  the  level  of  a  daily  newspaper  of  tho 
most  servile  kind.  Thus,  for  example,  he  tells  ns  (p.  114, 

V.  ii.)  “Since  t!ie  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick'’  (the 
ohscrvalion  refers  to  the  years  1732,  or  1733)  “  Fngland  had 
increased  in*  wealth  and  commerce,*  and  enjoyed  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  tranquillity  at  home,  and  a  longer  duration  of  peace 
abroad,  than  during  any  period  since  tiie  reign  of  queen 
Klizaheth.  'I'liis  prosperous  state  of  atVairs  was  derived  front 
the  cstahlishment  of  septennial  parliaments^ — which  enabled 
the  crown  to  pursue  a  periiianent  system  of  policy,  ami  from 
the  jndicions  measures  and  pacific  principles  of  the  British 
administration.”  The  stylo,  though  in  its  general  character 
free  from  blemish,  is  not  unfrequently  diversified  by  glaring 
(loformitics.  The  first  class  we  shall  mention  is  the  aifectation 
of  finery,  of  which  we  may  take  an  example  from  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  57tli  chapter,  v.  i.  part  ii.  p.  920  ; —  “  As  the 
faintest  gleam  of  light,  to  those  who  have  been  long  surrounded 
j  with  storms  and  hurricanes,  seems  to  presage  a  returning 
calm,  so  tlie  death  of  a  bigoted  emperor,  and  the  accession  of 
a  tolerant  prince,  gave  hopes  that  peace  would  be  s[)eedily 
restored  to  Germany.”  Not  to  dwell  any  more  upon  the 
bombast  of  this  passage,  it  is  vicious  in  another  respect  ;  it 
talks  of  gleams  of  light  lietokening  a  calm;  as  if  storms  and 
"  hurricanes  could  not  take  place  in  the  day  and  terminate  in  the 
night,  as  well  as  the  contrarv.  The  following  is  an  instance 
of  alTeclation  in  single  words.  “  He  disarmed  the  regiment 
of  Madelon,  tore  their  standards,  decimated  the  soldiers,  and 
ordered  the  commanders  to  be  (itcapitat€d'\  An^lict  beheaded. 
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Ibid.  p.  933-  Cant  and  vulgar  phrases,  are  another  and  an  op. 
pnsite  class  of  the  varieties  which  the  style  occasionally  exhi¬ 
bits.  Describing  the  effects  of  a  tern  bio  battle,  Mr.  Coxe 
says,  “while  those  who  had  lirst  effected  an  opening  cutoff 
the  fugitives  from  their  bridge,  the  others  pressed  on  them  in 
Iront,  and  when  they  were  driven  from  the  last  rampart, 
a  carnage  ensued  which  beggars  description.^’*  Ihid.  p.  1088. 
Talking  of  the  oftiee  of  stadtholder  in  tfie  Uniied  Provinces, 
he  expresses  himself  ;  “such  an  authority,  in  such  a  many^ 
keadedy  headless  government y  and  among  peo))le  so  jealous  of 
their  liberties,  created  violent  opposition.”  p.  1003.  Mr. 
Coxe  occasionally  even  culls  dowers  of  this  sort  from  the  writ¬ 
ings  of  others,  as  appropriate  ornaments  to  his  historic  page  ^ 
thus,  describing  the  situation  of  Charles  of  Austria  while  in 
Spain,  contesting  the  succession  with  Philip,  lie  says,  ‘‘  not. 
withstanding  his  unshaken  firmness  and  extraordinary  excr. 
tions,  Charles  was  reduced  to  the  most  desperate  situation,  and 
to  use  tlie  words  of  Mr.  Walpole,  not  a  speck  of  blue  appeared  , 
to  give  any  hopes,*’  ike-  v.  ii.  p.  5  Me  is  not  always  free 
from  obscurity.  Giving  an  account  of  Von  Galen,  bishop  of 
Munster,  he  says,  “  He  passed  his  }outh  in  arms,  and  till 
theageoffifiy  had  rendered  himself  notorious  for  the  irregu¬ 
larity  of  his  conduct  ;  but  on  the  death  of  Ferdinand  of  Ba¬ 
varia,  elector  of  Cologne  and  bishop  of  Munster,  he  surprised  , 
the  votes  of  the  canons  in  a  moment  of  jollity  and  intoxication, 
and  the  ensuing  morning  was  elected  l)i>hop  by  the  majority 
of  the  chapter.”  v.  i.  p.  1017.  What  does  he  mean  by  sur¬ 
prising  votes?  “Claudia  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty  and 
vivacity,  ike.  She  sung  and  performed  delightfuliy.”  Ibid,  p, 
1139.  No  previous  mention  is  liere  made  of  music,  atul  the 
word  penot  in  has  nothing  by  which  its  meaning  is  fixed  ;  the 
sense  may  indeed  he  conjectured,  from  the  word  sung,  with 
wliich  it  S(*ems  to  have  some  connexion;  hntthisis  not  the  style 
in  wliicii  history  is  written.  “A  new  system,”  he  says,  v.  ii.  p. 
34)1,  “  was  intro;luceil  into  the  administration  of  the  linancos  ; 
the  mnnher  of  useless  collectors  was  diminished,  and  the  mode 
ot  anticipating  the  revenue  by  assignments  abolished  :  tiie  or¬ 
dinary  and  extraordinary  taxes  were  rendered  permanent  for 
a  t(*rm  of  years,  many  exemptions  w'erc  annulled,  and  the 
perception  rendered  more  simple  and  regular,”  The  word 
“  perception”  here  is  not  only  obscure,  but  it  is  even  nonsense. 
Mr.  ('oxe  is  evidentlv  translating  from  a  French  document 
which  he  quotes  in  a  note,  and  has  either  not  known  or  not 
rememhoreii  that  the  French  word  perception  has  a  moaning 
very  different  from  any  which  the  F.nglish  word  “  perception” 
hears.  The  French  word  means  collcctiouy  and  it  is  in  that  sense 
visibly  that  it  is  here  used  ;  but  no  one  would  suspect  thi% 
whe  was  not  acvpiiimicd  with  the  fiscal  language  of  trance. 
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Upon  the  whole,  we  consiiler  the  work  as  respectable.  It 
e\hil>its  a  fair  portion  of  industry  and  knowledge,  and  ranks 
very  well  with  our  second  rate  historians  ;  but  is  never  to  be 
nam(‘d  with  those  of  primary  merit.  If  the  author  is  ecpial 
evtMi  to  Mr.  Uoscoe  in  political  reach,  about  winch  there  may 
be  some  doubt,  he  is  vastly  inferior  to  him  in  the  charms 
ol  style,  and  in  the  art  of  painting  to  the  imagination. 

Art.  III.  Memoirt  of  Sir  Thomas  More^  with  a  new  Translation  of 
his  Utopia,  his  History  of  King  Richard  111.  and  his  Latin  Poems, 
by  Aithur  Cayley,  the  younger.  Esq.  2  vols.  4to.  pp.  700.  Price 
21.  2s.  bds.  Cadcll  and  Davies.  1808.  , 

extended  article  in  our  two  last  numbers  ♦,  occupied, 

for  the  greater  part,  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  forbids  us  to 
yield  to  the  temptation  of  assigning  more  than  a  very  few 
pages  to  him  in  our  notice  of  the  present  voluminous  work. 
Vei,  as  readers  of  political  biography,  we  might  well  be  for¬ 
given,  in  consideration  of  the  moral  dreariness  of  the  subject 
ill  general,  fiir  lingering  long  in  sight  of  a  statesman  who 
never  once  slighted  the  dictates  of  conscience,  nor  in  any 
concern  forgot  his  accountahleness  to  the  Governor  of  the 
universe.  JSomewhere  in  the  map  of  the  world,  we  remem¬ 
ber  to  have  observed  a  promontory  called  Cape  Farewell, 
and  lo  have,  imagined  to  ourselves  the  pensiveness  with  which 
the  adventurers  who  named  it  so  might  be  supposed  to  have 
looked  on  it,  while  departing  into  the  barren  treacherous 
waste  of  the  wide  sen,  which  they  might  traverse  thousands 
of  miles  before  their  sight  would  again  rest  on  a  grove  or  a 
declivity  green  with  grass.  In  taking  loiive  of  a  political 
character  like  More,  who  can  tell  tlie  extent  of  historical 
research,  or  the  protracted  duration  of  future  waiting,  before 
we  come  to  such  another  ! 

The  present  author  has  obtained  tlie  greater  pari  of  bis 
materials  necessarily  from  the  same  books  as  Mr.  Macdiar- 
niid,  making  besides  a  very  ample  use  <»f  More’s  English 
works,  a  more  ample  use  indeed  than  could  be  allowed  if 
they  were  not  become  very  scarce.  The  narration  is  too 
much  interrupted  and  diversified  by  letters,  and  by  extracts 
from  More’s  poetry,  to  assume  any  thing  of  the  formal  style 
of  history  ;  it  is  very  correctly  designated  by  the  title  ol 
memoirs.  The  parts  which  are  in  Sir  Thomas’s  own  words 
are  perhaps  the  most  interesting,  the  simplicity  of  the  antiejue 
expression  seeming  to  give  stronger  effect  to  the  animation 
and  significance  which  inspirit  every  sentence  ;  just  as  a  per¬ 
son  ot  ninety  or  a  hundred  years  old,  wliose  ma*nners  should 
be  lively,  and  whose  conversation  should  glow  and  glitter 
with  fancy,  and  wit,  and  keen  intelligence,  if  such  aperson 

^  Maediarmid's  lAv<i  of  British  Statesmerty  pp.855  and  994. 
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were  to  be  foiiiKl,  would  at  many  seasons  liiive  attractions 
for  us,  with  which  those  of  the  spri^htliest  and  fairest  of  oi>r 
young  accjuaintance  could  niainrain  no  competition,  By 
means  of  these  selections  from  More’s  letters  and  other  prose 
writings,  atid  of  a  great  number  of  anecdotes  agreeably  told, 
together  with  very  cliaracteristic  and  curious  pieces  of  verse, 
Mr.  Cavley  has  certainly  given  a  striking  cxiubiiion  of  this 
meinorahh*  jierson.  His  observations  are  geneiallv  }ieriin(»nt; 
and  his  applause  of  Sir  Thomas,  which  in  passing  on  we 
thought  rattier  loo  unqualified  in  one  or  two  instances,  we 
fotind  reduced  nearly  to  the  standard  of  instice  at  tlie  con- 
elusion,  by  a  strong  censure  of  the  intolerant  spirit  wdiich 
ciimmed  the  lustre  of  his  character  in  his  conduct  toward  the 
protest  ants. 

VV’e  are  however  hv  no  means  satisfied  with  the  very  slight 
manner  in  which  the  hiograjilier  has  dispos  al  of  the  charges 
of  Strype  ami  Burnet ;  who  very  possibly  had  too  little  sus¬ 
ceptibility  to  t!ie  rare  and  admirable  parts  of  More’s  charac¬ 
ter,  but  whose  respectable  uuthoriiy,  as  hist(u*ians,  demanded 
some  accurate  investigation  of  their  accusatory  statements, 
ln)m  a  hiograjilier  who  had  taken  up  his  work  on  so  wide  a 
scale.  His  (piotation  from  More’s  Apology,  denying  liis 
having  employed  torture,  is  decisive  as  far  as  it  gocs^  ;  but 
surely  Mr.  Cavley  did  not  think  it  was  to  stand  as  a  com¬ 
prehensive  demal  of  all  the  facts  alledged  by  the  protestant 
historians.  Sir  I'iiomas  himself,  when  nqiroseniing  before 
the  court  appointed  to  examine  him,  tlic  injustice  of  being 
reduced  to  an  explicit  declaration  for  or  against  the  king’s 
eccle>iasiic.il  supremacy,  and  when  shrewdly  reminded  by 
the  Secretary  that  he  himself  in  his  jialicial  olficc  had  deemed. 
It  right  to  reduce  persons  suspected  of  what  was  called  hc- 
le.sy  to  as  severe  an  alternative,  instantly  admitted  the  fact, 
by  remarkhig  between  the  two  cases  a  diilerenre,  wJiich  he 
considered  as  justifying  liis  conduct  ;  and  this  admission, 
and  the  justification,  will  serve  to  render  not  im[)robal)lc too 
many  of  the  charges  against  him.  W  e  are  not  prettNiding 
that  many  readers  would  now  feel  any  very  deep  concern 
in  having  an  acennue  proof  made  out  of  all  the  olHcial  pro¬ 
ceedings  against  protestantism,  of  an  indi.idnal,  however 
distinguished  in  his  time,  whvise  infinonc^  on  the  state  of  the 
Christian  cliurch  has  ceased  for  centuries  ;  but  the  biographer 
must  not  he  permitted  to  take  this  comparative  itiditVercucc, 
respecting  the  actmrate  proof  of  remote  facts,  as  a  licence  for 
indolence,  unless  lie  will  have  the  discretion  at  the  same  time 
To  confine  his  hof»k  to  a  less  o.stentations  magnitude.  When 
he  determines  to  take  all  possible  advantages  of  his  subject, 
It  ran  never  he  fair  to  avoid  its  difficultirs.  If  he  is  content 


W  c  have  before  availed  ourselves  of  this  citation,  p.  997, 
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10  coileetand  iligest  within  very  moderate  limits  such  facts  as 
confessedly  need  no  very  laborious  research,  it  is  very  well ; 
but  when  he  comes  forth  with  300  quaito  pages  of  memoirs, 
and  appends  400  more  reprinted  and  translated  from  the 
works  of  the  jierson  of  whom  he  writes,  it  would  he  a  con¬ 
tempt  of  literary  justice  that  he  should  he  allowed  to  make 
up  his  own  part  of  the  publication  entirely  of  the  facts  most 
easily  found,  with  very  large  pieces  of  extract,  which  only 
needed  to  be  trinscrihcd,  and  indiilgontlv  excuse  himself 
from  any  disonisitions,  liowever  iinponant  to  the  character 
in  (piestion,  that  require  historical  investigation.  When  he 
chooses  his  vNork  shall  have  the  benefit,  in  i)ulk  and  [)rice,  of 
such  a  mass  of  appc'ndix  that  costs  him  so  little,  we  surely 
have  a  right  to  insist  that  what  he  really  does  himself  shall 
he  (lone  in  the  most  finished  stylo  of  wc^rkuVansliip.  Such  a 
stately  publication,  concerning  an  individual,  should  not,  ex¬ 
cept  llirougli  a  total  deficiency  of  records,  have  left  the 
iiu^st  important  part  of  his  history  involvcil  in  nearly  all  its 
former  uncertainty.  While  therefore  we  are  co.isidcrably 
gratified  by  the  memoirs,  as  telling  us  a  great  muny  facts 
concerning  a  most  rare  character,  hut  fac%  for  the  most 
part,  rather  easily  collected  by  the  hiographerf- w  *.  must  tax 
Mr,  Cayley  with  some  degree  of  indolence,  whether  regarded 
as  an  investigator  of  historic  truth,  or  the  apologist  of  the  il¬ 
lustrious  statesman. 

If  we  accuse  him  of  indolence,  wc  do  not  cliarge  him  with 
any  perversion,  or  with  servility  to  aiiv  spirit  of  party,  as  a 
narrator  and  judge.  He  displays  a  respectable  freedom  of 
thought,  and  forms,  we  think,  in  general,  just  estimates  of  the 
men  and  things  brought  in  liisviewin  the  course  of  his  work. 
We  w\*re  pi.'ased  paiiicnlarly  with  the  remarks  on  the  cln- 
racti'P  and  coiuluet  of  Krasmus,  at  the  close  of  the  memoirs 
of  More,  wfiom  he  surviveil  only  about  a  year.  Tiic  friend¬ 
ship  between  these  illustrious  rivals  in  literature,  wit,  and 
celehritv,  appears  to  have  been  that  of  two  men,  each  of  whom 
knew  that  his  friend,  if  lost,  could  never  be  replaced  by  his 
e(|iial.  Fine  portraits  of  both,  with  short  fac-simi!cs  of  their 
hand-w riling,  are  placed  as  frontispieces  to  these  volumes. 

'I'he  youtfi  of  Sir  Thomas  threw  out  luxiiiiantiy  the  blos¬ 
soms  of  that  virtue,  wit,  and  genius,  iu  which  he  was  des¬ 
tined  to  excel  all  his  Knglisli  contemporaries.  From  his 
English  works  Mr.  Cayley  has  given  some  ingenious  poetical 
devices,  written  when  he  was  a  boy,  fora  series  of  einble- 
niaiical  pictures,  and  a  very  long  copy  of  exccs>iVely  humor¬ 
ous  verses,  reciting  the  story  of  a  sherifFs  olficcr,  who  ai- 
sumed  the  guise  of  a  friar,  in  order  to  gain  access  to  appre- 
henj  a  man  wiio  was  slyly  acting  the  sick  rcelusc  on  account 
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of  his  debts,  which  false  friar  incurred  the  most  ludicrously  ] 
lamentable  disasters  in  attempting  to  execute  bis  purpose. 

\Vc  have  belore  j;ivt*n  a  slight  sketch  of  the  successive 
events  of  the  life  of  our  admirable  wit  and  statesman,  and 
shall  therefore  do  little  more  lure  than  extrcict  a  few  anec¬ 
dotes  and  one  of  his  letters. 

‘  His  second  wife  appears  from  the  follo'winjj  anecdote  to  have  been 
less  a  philosopher  than  himself  on  the  occasion  of  his  quitting  his  high 
ortice. — During  his  chancellorship,  one  of  More’s  attendants  had  bwn 
in  the  habit,  after  the  church  service  was  over,  of  going  to  his  lady’s 
pew  to  inform  her  when  the  chancellor  was  gone.  The  first  holiday 
after  the  resignation  of  his  office.  Sir  Thomas  came  to  the  pew  himself, 
and  making  a  low  bow,  said,  Madam^  my  lord  is  gone.  His  lady  at  first 
imagined  this  to  be  one  of  his  jests,  and  took  little  notice  of  it ;  but 
when  he  ii  formed  her  seriously  that  he  had  resigned  the  seal,  she  was 
in  a  passion.  '\  lie  facetious  knight  called  his  daughters,  and  asked  If 
they  could  espy  no  fault  in  their  mother’s  appearance.  Being  answered 
in  the  negative,  he  said,  Do  ye  not  perceive  that  her  nose  standeth  awry  1 

‘  The  good  lady  is  reported  to  have  e.xclaimcd,  with  her  usual  worldly 
feeling  on  this  occasion,  Tilly  vally,  what  w'ill  you  do,  Mr.  More  ?  will 
you  sit  and  make  goslings  in  the  ashes  ?  it  is  better  to  rule  than  be 
ruled.*  Vol.  1.  p.  V22. 

*  While  he  was  sitting  one  day  in  his  hall,  a  beggar  came  to  complain 
to  him  that  Lady  More  detained  a  little  dog  that  belonged  to  him.  The 
chancellor  sent  for  his  Jady  and  ordered  her  to  bring  the  dog  with  her. 
He  took  it  into  his  hands,  and  pl.icing  I.ady  More  at  the  upper  end  of 
the  hall,  desired  the  beggar  to  stand  at  the  lower  end.  I  sit  here,  he 
s.nd,  to  do  every  one  justice  ;  nnd  he  desired  e.ach  of  them  to  call  the 
dog.  The  little  favourite  immediately  forsook  his  new  mistress  and  ran 
to  the  U'ggar  ;  upon  which  Lady  More  was  compelled  to  indulge  her . 
p.iitiality  by  purchasing  the  animal.’  Vol.  I.  p.  114-. 

‘  During  his  chancellorship,  he  had  made  a  decree  agamst  Parnell  at 
the  suit  of  \  aughan,  and  was  now  in  his  adversity  accused  of  having 
received  a  gilt  cup,  as  a  bribe,  of  Vaughan’s  wife.  Being  summoned 
before  the  council,  More  gravely  confessed,  that  ‘  forasmuch  as  that 
cup  was,  long  after  the  aforesaid  decree,  brought  him  for  a  new-year’s 
gift,  he,  upon  the  importunate  pressing  upon  him  thereof,  of  courtesy 
refused  not  to  take  it.’  Here  Lord  Wiltshire,  Ann  Boleyn’s  father, 
exclaimed  in  triumph,  ‘  Lo,  did  I  not  tell  yc,  my  Lords,  that  ye  should 
find  this  n;atter  true  1*  More  desired  their  lordships  ‘  .ss  they  had 
courteously  heard  him  tell  one  part  of  his  tale,  that  they  would  vouch¬ 
safe  of  Uieir  honours  inditfen  ntly  to  hear  the  other.’  He  then  de¬ 
clared,  that  although  lie  had  indeed  with  much  difficulty  received  the 
cup,  yet  Immediately  thereupon  he  caused  his  butler  to  fill  it  with  wine, 
and  I'.e  drank  to  the  i;«dy.  When  she  had  pledged  him,  he  gave  her  the 
cup  again,  tlwt  she  miglit  give  it  to  her  husband  as  a  new-year’s  gift 
from  him  ;  and  at  his  urgent  request,  though  much  against  her  will,  she 
at  last  leccived  it.  V’aughan’s  wife,  and  other  witnesses  present,  con- 
filmed  bis  statc.mtiu.’  Vol.  I.  p.  252. 
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‘  When  one  of  the  family  of  Manners  said  to  Morei  ‘  lionorct  mutant 
Mores*  the  knight  readily  retorted  on  him,  that  it  true  in  Englithf 
for  then  it  applied  to  Manners. 

‘  When  a  debtor  to  the  knight,  on  being  asked  to  discharge  hit 
claim,  expatiated  on  the  uncertainty  of  this  life,  and  the  inutility  of 
money  in  tlie  grave,  concluding  pompously  memento  monerisf  More  an¬ 
swered  him,  memento  Mori  eeris. 

‘  When  one  of  his  friends  brought  More  an  ili-written  work,  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  opinion  of  it  previously  to  its  publication,  the  knight  told  him 
gravely  *it  would  be  better  in  verse.*  The  man  took  home  his  book, 
versified  it,  and  brought  it  again  to  More.  ‘  Yea,  marry,*  said  tlie 
knight,  ‘  now  it  is  somewhat,  for  now  it  is  rhyme  ;  before,  it  was  neither 
rhyme  nor  reason.*  Vol.  I.  p,  247. 

‘  After  his  condemnation,  a  light  headed  courtier ^  as  More’s  great- 
grandson  calls  him,  having  come  to  the  knight,  not  to  talk  of  serioMS 
M^itters,  but  to  urge  him  to  change  his  mind^  bir  Thomas,  wearied  by  his 
impertinence  and  importunity,  at  last  replied,  I  have  changed  it.  The 
report  of  this  soon  reached  the  king,  and  More  was  commanded  to  ex¬ 
plain  himself.  The  knight  now  rebuked  the  courtier  for  troubling  bis 
majesty  with  what  he  spoke  in  jest;  his  meaning  he  said  was,  that 
whereas  he  proposed  to  have  been  shaved,  that  he  might  app'Mr  as  usual 
at  his  execution,  he  had  now  changed  his  mind,  and  his  beard  should  share 
the  fate  of  his  head.*  Vol.  1.  p.  229. 

After  reading  these,  and  a  great  many  more  such  instances 
of  humour  and  gaiety,  after  being  lold  that  liis  jocularity 
accompanied  him  in  the  gravest  otficial  situations  and  en- 
gag.mients,  and  his  wit  in  ihe  most  awful  ones,  as  it  vividly 
darted  out  its  bea.ns  at  the  sight  of  the  executioner  and  the 
axe  ;  in  short,  that  he  uttered  pleasantries  almost  as  naturally 
and  involuntarily  as  he  breathed, — a  person  will  he  entirely 
unable  to  comprehend,  unless  he  reads  the  v\hole  account  of 
the  character,  how  this  very  same  man  should,  with  all  the 
same  natural  grace  and  ease,  utter  and  write  expressions  which 
no  one  caii  read  without  tears;  how  the  man,  wlio  hnt  two 
minutes  since  vanquished  the  gravity  of  the  ansterest  audi¬ 
tor  with  his  arch  terms  and  gay  images,  can  now  without  aa 
effort,  and  with  the  most  captivating  and  irresistible  expres¬ 
sion  of  simplicity  and  sincerity,  be  making  the  most  devout 
and  alFecting  references  to  death  and  the  Sovereign  Judge. 
No  character  so  exq^uisitelv  compounded  of  different  elements, 
has  been  heard  of  since  his  time.  It  is  a  humble  comparison, 
else  we  should  say  that  the  cliaractcr  resembled  those  textures 
in  which  several  colours  are  so  interwoven,  that  the  slightest 
niovemenis  in  the  light  give  them  a  quick  alternation  of  pre¬ 
dominance  and  brilliance,  while  neither  hnrt.s,  but  each  seems 
to  set  off  more  richly,  the  lustre  of  the  other. 

In  the  short  inicnals  of  his  trial,  he  recounted  the  pro¬ 
ceedings,  in  lettcTS  to  his  eldest  daughter ;  one  of  which  we 
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will  partly  transcribe,  as  a  specimen  both  of  his  langnage  and 
his  character.  The  Secretarv  Cromwell  had  been  ursrincr 
him  to  iv-con>i(Icr  tlie  subject  of  the  kiie^’s  supremacy,  and 
to  make  siirh  a  declaration  as  would  satisfy  tlie  king  and  pre¬ 
serve  i!ie  o-isoner’s  life. 

\ 

‘Whereunto  I  shortly,  after  the  inward  afTect’on  of  my  mind,  answered, 
for  a  veiy  tiuiii,  that  I  would  never  meddle  with  the  world  again,  to 
have  the  ^  orld  given  n:c.  And  to  the  remnant  of  the  matter,  I  an¬ 
swered  in  eflect  as  hefore  ;  shewing  that  1  had  fully  determined  with 
nwbelf,  neitlKT  to  study  nor  meddle  with  any  matter  of  this  world  ;  but 
iliat  m\  wiiole  study  should  be,  upon  the  passion  of  Christ,  and  mine 
own  passage  out  of  this  world. 

‘Upon  this  1  was  conmianded  to  go  forth  for  a  while,  and  after, 
wards  called  in  again.  At  which  time  Mr.  Secretary  said  unto  me,  that 
though  I  wdre  a  prisoner,  condemned  to  |)crpt*tual  prison,  yet  I  was  not 
thereby  discharged  ot  mine  obedience  and  allegiance  unto  the  king’s 
lil^hness.  And  thereupon  demanded  me,  whether  that  I  thought,  that 
the  king’s  grace  might  not  exact  of  me  such  things  as  are  contained  in 
tlie  statutes,  and  upon  like  pains  as  he  might  upon  other  men  ?  Whereto 
I  answ'ered,  that  .  could  not  say  the  contrary.  Whereunto  he  said,  that 
likew'is(  as  the  king’s  highness  would  begi..ci  )us  to  them  whom  he  found 
conformable,  so  his  grace  would  follow  tlie  course  of  his  laws  toward 
such  as  he  shall  find  obstinate.  And  his  mistcrshlp  said  farther,  that  my 
demeanour  in  that  matter  was  a  tiling  which  of  likelihood  made  others  $o 
i(i(f  therein  as  they  be 

‘Whereto  I  answered,  that  I  gave  no  man  occasion  to  hold  any 
point,  one  or  other ;  nor  never  gave  any  man  advice  or  counsel  tlierein, 
one  way  or  other ;  and  for  conclusion,  1  could  no  farther  go,  whatsoever 
pain  should  come  thereof.  1  am,  quoth  !,  the  king’s  true,  faithful  sub¬ 
ject,  and  daily  l>edi  smaii ;  and  pray  for  his  highness,  and  all  his,  and  sll 
the  realm.  1  do  nobinly  harm,  I  s  ly  none  harm,  1  think  none  harm,  but 
wish  every  body  good.  And  if  this  be  not  enough  to  keep  a  man  alive, 
in  good  tnith  1  long  not  to  live.  And  I  am  dying  already,  and  have, 
since  1  came  here,  been  divers  times  in  the  case  that  I  thought  to  die 
within  one  hour.  And,  I  thank  our  Lord  !  I  wms  never  sorry  for  it,  but 
rather  sorry  wlw  n  1  saw  the  pang  past.  And  thcrclore,  my  poor  body 
is  at  the  king’s  pleasure  ;  wouki  God  my  death  might  do  him  good  ! 

*  After  this  A.r.  Secre»aiy  said,  ‘  Well,  you  find  no  fault  in  that  sta¬ 
tute,  find  you  any  in  any  of  the  oUier  ititutes  after  r’  Whereto 'I  an- 
sweit'd,  Sir,  whatsoever  thing  should  seem  to  me  other  than  good  in  any 
of  the  other  statutes,  or  in  tliat  statute  clilier,  1  would  not  declare 
what  fault  I  found,  nor  speak  ^erct'f :  thereunto  finally  his  mlstership 
said  full  gently,  that  of  any  thing  whicli  I  had  spoken  tlierc  should  none 
advantage  be  taken. 

‘  Whereupon  I  was  delivered  again  to  Mr.  Lieutenant,  who. was  then 
called  in  ;  and  so  was  I.  by  Mr.  lieutenant,  b:-ought  again  into  my 
chamber.  And  Ik  re  am  I  yet,  in  such  cafe  as  I  w  as,  neither  bi  tter  nor 
worse.  'Fh.^.t  which  shall  follow  licth  in  the  hand  of  God,  whom  1 
bcot'ech,  to  put  in  the  king’s  grace’s  mind  that  thing  which  may  be  to  hb 
high  pleasure;  and  in  mire,  to  mind  only  the  weal  of  my  pool,  wit'i 
little  legat'd  of  my  body  ;  and  you,  v.itli  all  your’s,  and  my  wdc,  aa 
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.\n  mv  cl'ildiTn,  and  all  <ur  otlwr  fru^nds,  Uiih  IxKlily  and  ghostly 
heartily  well  to  faiv.  And  I  pray  you  «nd  tliem  all,  piay  lor  me,  anil 
take  no  thought  \vhitsoe\er  shall  hap|K*n  me.  V'or  1  veri’y  titist  in  the 
goodness  of  God,  seem  it  never  so  evil  in  this  wnild,  it  shall  indeed  in 
another  world  be  for  the  best.  Your  loving  father.*  Vol,  1.  p.  20^?, 

His  replies  and  delVnee,  dfliveit*(l  in  a.  ip.'iitle  and  argu- 
ineniiiiive  iiiuiiner,  were  i*li)(|neni,  saicitly,  and  heroic.  After 
rect'iving  the  fual  setitcnce,  he  made  the  following  address 
to  his  judges.  -  » 

*  More  have  I  not  to  say,  my  lords,  but  that,  like  as  the  blessed 
apostle  St.  Paul,  as  we  read  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  wr.is  present 
and  consented  to  the  death  of  St  Stephen,  and  kept  their  clothes  who 
stoned  him  to  death,  and  yet  be  they  now  both  twain  holy  saints  in  hea¬ 
ven,  and  shall  continue  there  friends  together  for  ever, — so  I  verily 
trust,  and  shall  therefore  right  heartily  pray,  that  though  your  lordshi]>t 
have  now  here  on  earth  Ixen  judges  to  my  condemnation,  we  may  yet 
hereafter  in  heaven  ail  meet  together,  to  everlasting  salvation.*  p.  227. 

It  appears  that  tin*  cheerful  fortitude  with  whiclh  Jic^encburi^ 
tered  death  was  not  so  spontaneous,  as  not  to  have  cost  hiu) 
many  painful  efforts  to  obtain  its  [nedoininupce.  '  '  H 

‘  When  he  resigned  Irs  effice,  More  withdrew  his  attention  entirely 
from  public  affairs,  and  devoted  himself  to  prayer  and  to  his  writings. 
He  lessened  his  esta  dishment,  sold  a  part  of  his  effects,  and  sent  his  chil¬ 
dren  to  their  own  hous.s.  He  is  said  to  have  passed  many  sleepiest 
nights  in  the  antici[)ation  of  his  fate,  and  to  have  prayed  wit^'  fervour  for 
courage  under  U, — for  his  flesh,  he  said,  cculd  not  endure  a  Jilltfi,  He 
once  went  so  far  as  to  hire  a  pursuivant  to  come  on  a  sudden  at  .dinner-  ‘ 
lime  to  his  house,  and,  knocking  hastily  at  the  door,  to  summon  him  be¬ 
fore  the  council  the  next  day.  Tliis  was  to  prepiire  his  family  for  what 
they  had  to  exjx-ct. 

“  lie  would  t.ilk,*’  says  Mr.  Koj>er, unto  his  wife  and  children  of  the 
Joys  of  heaven  and  pains  of  hell,  of  the  lives  of  holy  martyrs,  of  their 
grievous  mai^yrdoms,  of  their  marvellous  patience,  and  of  their  passions 
nnd  deaths  ;  which  they  suffered  rather  than  they  would  offend  God. 
And  wdiat  a  happy  and  blessed  thing  it  W'as,  for  the  love  of  God  to  suffer 
the  loss  of  goods,  imprisonment,  loss  of  land  and  life  also. — Wherewith, 
and  the  like  virtuous  talk  he  had  so  long  before  his  trouble  encoUiaiged 
them,  that  when  he  afterwards  fell  Into  trouble  indeed,  his  trouble  was  to 
them  a  great  deal  the  less.’*  p.  1 12. 

‘  In  the  course  of  his  imprisonment,  More  seems  never  for  a  momeot 
to  have  lost  sight  of  the  end  w  hich  it  wns  probable  he  should  come  to. 
He  owms  th.it  he  was  of  an  irritable  habit  by  nature,  and  weak  against 
lM)dily  sufferings.  Yet  the  whole  force  of  his  mind  apjrears  to  have  bttrn 
exerted  at  this  time,  in  preparaiion  to  meet  his  fate  with  constarrey  and 
composure.  We  shall  find  that  the  effects  of  his  endeavours,  even  to 
human  eyes,  were  wonderful ;  that  no  man  ever  overcame  worldly  suffer¬ 
ing  in  the  end  more  completely,  or  met  so  cevere  a  fate  with  Irts  dread 
of  the  iiroke.*  p.  UH). 

VOL.  IV.  4  M 
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The  account  r.f  the  manner  in  which  he  met  that  strohe,  is 
certainly  one  of  the  most  singular  narratives  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

‘  At  the  appointed  time  he  was  conducted  from  his  prison  by  the  lieu¬ 
tenant  of  the  T owi  r  to  the  place  of  execution  ;  “  his  beard  being  long,*’ 
says  his  great-grand-son,  “  his  face  pale  and  lean,  carrying  in  his  hands 
a  red  cross,  casting  his  «‘yes  often  towards  heaven.”  Yet  his  i'acetiousness 
remained  to  the  last,  of  which  three  instances  arc  related  to  have  passed, 
even  on  the  sciflfold.  On  ascending  this  structure,  he  found  it  so  weak 
that  it  was  ready  to  fall  ;  upon  which  he  said  to  the  lieutenant,  “  I  pray 
•cc  me  up  safe,  and  *  for  my  coming  down  let  me  shift  for  myself.*’  At 
Henry  had  so  prudently  imposed  silence  on  him  at  this  time.  More  only 
desired  of  his  spectators  that  they  would  pray  for  him,  and  bear  witness 
that  he  there  sancred  death  in  and  for  the  faidi  of  the  catholic  church. 
This  said,  he  knelt,  and  repeated  a  psalm  with  great  devotion.  He  then 
rose  cheerfully,  and  the  executioner  asking  his  forgiveness.  More  kissed 
hlrh  and  said,  “  Thou  wilt  do  me  this  day  a  greater  benefit,  than  ever 
any  mortal  man  can  be  able  to  give  me.  Pluck  up  thy  spirit,  man,  and 
Be  not  afraid  to  do  thy  office.  My  neck  is  Vei*y  short ;  take  heed  there¬ 
fore  that  thou  stiike  not  awi*y  for  saving  thy  honesty.”  When  he  laid  his 
head  on  the  block,  he  desired  the  executioner  to  wait  till  he  had  removed 
his  beard,  **  for  that  had  never  committed  treason.”  “  So  with  great  ala- 
crity  and  spiiiuioi  joy,’*  adds  his  great-grandson,  “  he  received  the  fatal 
blow  oi  the  axe.**  p. 

Some  grav€vaii(l  pious  persons  have  been  inelincd  to  censure 
tliis  gJiiery,  as  incongruous  with  the  fediugs  appropriate  to 
the  solemn  situation.  We  would  observe,  that  though  we  were 
to  admit,  as  a  general  rule,  tliat  expressions  of  wit  and  pleasant- 
ry  arc  iinhocoming  tliolast  hour,  yet  Sir  'i\  More  may  he  just¬ 
ly  considertul  as  the.  exception.  'I’lic  co'ostitiuiou  of  his 
nii.'id  was  so  .singular  and  so  happy,  that  tliroughoiit  his  life 
hi.s  humour  and  wit  were  evidently,  as  a  matter  of  fart,  com¬ 
patible,  in  almost  all  cases,  \uth  a  general  direction  of  his 
miml  to  serious  and  momentous  subjects.  His  gaiety  diil  not 
imply  a  dereliction,  even  for  the  moment,  of  the  habitude  of 
inii)(J  proper  to  a  wise  and  conscientious  man.  It  was  an 
unquestionable  matter  of  fact,  that  he  could  emit  pleasantries 
and  be  seriously  wcigliing  in  liis  mind  an  im[)ortant  point  ot 
equity  or  law,  and  could  pa.ss  diivctlv  from  the  play  of  wit 
to  liie  acts  and  the  genuine  spirit  ol  devotion.  And  if  he 
could  at  all  otlier  times  maintain  a  vigorous  exercise  of  se¬ 
rious  thought  and  <levout  sentiment,  unhurt  by  the  gleaming 
of  these  lambent  fires,  there  was  no'  good  reason  why  iliey 
miirht  not  gleam  on  the  scaHold  also.  He  had  thousands  of 
times  before  approached  the  Almighty,  without  fimliiig,  as  he 
retired,  that  one  of  tlic  facultie»of  his  mind,  one  of  the  attri- 
biiLes  of  extraordinarv  and  universal  talent  imparted  to  him 
by  that  Heine,  was  become  extinct  in  consequence  of  pious 
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emotions :  and  h’u  last  addresses  to  that  Being  co\d<l  not 
of  a  specifically  different  nature  from  tlie  former  ;  they  could 
only  be  one  degree  more  solemn.  He  had  beibre  almost 
habitually  thouvrht  of  death,  and  most  impressively  realized 'it; 
and  still  he  had  wit,  and  its  soft  lustre  was  t  >  his' friends  bgt 
the  more  delighiful  for  gilding  so  grave  a  contemplation: 
well,  lie  could  only  realize*  the  awful  event  one  degree  more 
impressively,  when  he  saw  the  ap^»«iratus,  and  was  warned  that 
this  was  the  hour  As  protestants,  wc  undoubt^^dly  feel  sQiite 
defect  of  complacency,  in  viewing  such  an  adinirablo  di^« 
pUy  of  heroic  si’ll-povsession  mingled  with  so  much  error  ; 
out  we  are  convinced  ihat  he  was  devout  y  obedient  to  what 
he  believed  the  v%ill  of  God,  that  the  contemplation  of  the 
death  of  Christ  was  the  cause  of  his  intrepiditv,  and  that  the 
errors  of  his  faith  were  not  incompatible  witli  bis  interest  in 
that  sacribce. 

I'hcre  is  so  little  danger  of  any  excessive  indulgence  of  sallies 
of  wit  in  the  hour  of  death,  that  there  is  no  iieed  to,  discuss 
the  question  liow  far,  as  a  rule  applicable  to  good  men  in 
general,  such  vivacity,  as  that  of  More,  would  in  that  season 
comport  witli  the  Christian  character  ;  but  we  are  of  opiniqn 
that  it  would  fully  comport,  in  any  ca«<e  substantially  rcsf'in- 
blin^  his  ;  in  any  case  where  the  innocent  and  refined  play 
of  w  it  liad  been  through  hfe  one  of  the  most  natural  and  un¬ 
affected  operations  of  t!»e  mind,  where  it  had  never  been 
felt  to  prevent  or  injure  serious  thinking  and  pious  feel-, 
•ing,  and  where  it  mingled  with  the  clear  indications  of  a 
real  Christian  maguauimiry  in  death. 

The  translation  of  the  Utopia  is  perspicuous  and  neat. 
Kvery  reader  will  regre.t  tliat  the  History  of  Richard  III  waf 
left  unfinished. — The  Latin  Poetry  is  well  known  to  abound 
with  elegance  and  spirit,  tliough  we  shall  not  be  induced  to 
lay  aside  Virgil  or  Horace  long  enough  to  read  probably 
one  fourth  part  of  it. 

We  should  not  end  without  noticing  Mr.  Cayley’s  strange 
fancy  for  the  old  termination  eth  ;  as  ‘in  which  it  seemeth 
that  he  tlionght  it  advisable,’  &c.  ‘  he  wrote  an  account  which 
here  followeth’;  ‘  there  needetli  no  other  reflexion  than  Bur¬ 
net  hath  made,  ike. 

Art.  IV.  Communicattons  to  the  Board  of  Agriculture^  on  Subjects  re¬ 
lative  to  the  Husbandry  and  internal  Improvement  of  the  Country. 

•Vol.  VI.  Part  I.  pp.  267.  Price  158.  bdi.  Nicol.  1808. 

TN  reviewing  the  preceding  volume  of  these  Commnnica- 
^  lions,  we  liad  occasion  to  commend  the  ielection  of  papara 
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for  puMlcation,  contracted  with  the  indiscriminate  admission 
'“of  trirtiniT  atnl  uninteri’Sting  articles  in  former  volumes.  It 
“ii,  therefore,  with  re^^ret  that  we  have  perceived,  in  the  half 
Volume  at  present  before  us,  no  less  than  six  and  twetity  ar* 
tides  that  appear  to  l)0  dated  between  the  years  n9i  and 
1798;  and  to  have  been  dragf^^d' from  their  dusty  recesses  to 
little  other  purpose,  in  eeneral,  than  that  of  making  out  a 
<piarto  volume.  Some  of  them,  it  is  true,  have  not  lost  their 
interest  by  the  lapse  of  more  than  ten  years  ;  hut  the  delay 
in  adminittg  those  is  nearly  as  reprehensible  as  the  facility  in 
adinittiug  others*.  A  very  disoracefnl  carelessness  or  defect 
of  jntlg 'inent  is  iti  each  case  eiptally  manifest. 

'rh(‘  fir.^t  pa  nor,  On  Plavtitig  and  IWfste  Lands,  hv  the 
Bisliop  of  Lundatf,  has  coitsiderahle  merit;  and  may  here- 
commended  to  the  attention  of  land  proprietors,  especially  of 
those  who  have  waste  lands  adapted  to  the  growth  of  timber, 

'  If.  On  a*vzs/<'  fujid.  111.  On  marl,  chalk,  and  clat/,  by  the 
'  Rev.  James  W  illis,  of  Sopiey,  Hants.  These  f)apers,  and 
No.  X.Wlf.  On  fences,  hy  the  same  author,  give  the  details 
“of  inclostires  of“ waste  laud  made  in  1 80V,  in  the  parish  of 
(^liristchurch,  with  variotis  success,  actcordiug  to  the  spirit, 
t!ie  zeal,  aoM  the  pidgement  of  the  improvers.  Mr.  VV,  in- 
iro<liicrs  some  scnsil)Ie  observations  on  the  great  impropriety 
“of  aitetnpting  to  reclaim  too  much  waste  laiul  at  once,  with- 
out  paying  proper  attcntioti  to  the  culture  or  (jualiiy  of  the 
soil,  and  witnont  a  stifhcicncy  of  manure.  ‘Half  the  lieatli- 
fa’rmers,*  (he  <ays)  ‘after  one  poor  crop  of  turnips,  impa¬ 
tiently  afid  preiiMturely  sow  to  (with)  corn  llrse  weak  lands, 
/rite  grain  perishes  for  want  of  mitritioii;  tin*  farmers  are 
j  liurt  and  disappointeil ;  and  the  lands  are  consigned  again, 
with  much  disgitst,  to  tlieir  original  state  of  nature.  A  little 
^ore.^ight  aitd  consideration  would  remedy  (prevcitl)  this 
-vc‘xalii>u  :  aspire  to  turnips  and  grasses  only,  until  the  sur¬ 
face  is  enriched,  and  the  staple  consolidated.’  d’his  advice 
'  is  sound  :  wiste  lands  mostly  he  at  a  distance  from  manure  ;  lot 
The  first  object  therefore,  he  grass,  or  fodder  of  aiiv  kind, 
for  stock  ;  if  fodder  be  got,  st«>ek  can  be  kept  ;  if  stock  can 
"he  kop%  matiurc  will  be  made;  and  if  manure,  lie  made, 
jw’liite  crops  may  be?  oiztained.  The  price  paid  for  pa*‘ing 
.and  burning,  as  stated  in  one  of  these  e.xperiments,  amounted 
/.to  the  enormous  sum  of  52s.  G{\.  per  acre,  whit  li  is  one  half 
iiiore  than  the  ordinary  exp-nice,  and  seems  irreeoncileahic 
with  tlie  aeconnt  of  the  total  oNjienec  of  .Mr.  SIcat’s  im- 
*nroveincnt,  as  statml  in  No.  XXV  H.  In  most  other  respects 
‘Mr.  Willis’s  eommunicutions  appear  as  accurate  as  lliev  arc 
interesting. 
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IV.  On  irriiiationy  (with  a  plate).  Bv  Edward  Wilkinson,  • 
Ks(j.  of  l^oiterum  Lodge,  York!*liire.  V.  (’rt  svilintf  cottie^  * 
by  J.  C.  Curweii,  Ksq.  \1.  P.  These  I  wo  papers  are  marked  I 
“  claim  for  premium  it  is  not  stated  whether  the  prcMiiiiiiiif  * 
were  allov\cd  :  t!ie  facts,  however,  detailed  in  them,  wtrrani 
the  conclusion  that  they  were.  VI.  On  stall -fetding  covs  in. 
sumnivr,  hy  John  Collett,  Ksq.  of  Ullevold,  Norway.  This 
inode  was  adopted  principally  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
iniuiure  for  the  improvement  of  an  iincultixated  estate,  of’ 
which  the  atithor  took  possession  in  179  <.  The  experience  of 
ten  years  has  confirmed  Mr.  C.’s  approbation  of  this  prac¬ 
tice.  VII.  On  Jinv-xjrjolkd  sheepy  hy  Evlward  ShepfMrd,  Ksq. 
This  gentleman  appears  to  he  one  of  tliose  liherai-iniiided  clo¬ 
thiers  mentioned  hv  Dr.  Parry,  (see  Kel.  llev.  vol.  iv.  p.  982.) 
who  have  iletermined  to  keep  Hocks  of  .Spanidi  or  fine-vvoolled 
sheep*  of  their  own.  A  g»»lvl  medal  was  voieil  to  liiin  for  this 
CDinmnnication,  from  which  however  little  irdbrmation  is  to 
be  gleaned  in  a<ldition  to  that  which  is  furnished  in  Dr. 
Parry’s  Essay.  VIII.  On  the  mode  of  cultivating  flux  and 
hemp  in  Russia y  Prnssitiy  and  Poland .  By  James  Dnmo, 
F.s(j.  British  (’onsnl  at  Mcmel.  IX.  On  the  vulture  of  Hax. 
By  tlie  late  ilohert  Somerville,  E^q.  of  f Iu*iditi^ton.  h  is 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  since,  to  onr  knowledge,  Mr.  Dnmo, 
then  British  (^nisnl  at  MeincI,  hestovv^d  his  attention  upon 
this  siihjcct  ;  and  the  memoir  of  the,/«/c'  Mr.  Somerville  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  outlived  its  author.  Neither  of  these  |>apcr* 
deserved,  tlie  long  oblivion  in  which,  though  they  have  no 
date,  we  apprehend  they  liave  been  doomed  to  remain. 

X.  Memoir  on  the  Irish  Kiorin  aruss.  By  W.  Uichardson, 
D.  D.  'Pliis  grass,  the  astrostis  stolonlfera  of  hotanists,  is 
well  known  and  much  valued  in  IrelativJ,  wfrere  it  appears 
to  he  indigenous  ;  according  to  Dr.  Kicliardson’s  report,  it 
pos^t•KSes  mail)  very  prominent  claims  to  attention,  as  a  pro¬ 
lific  and  hardy  esculent,  'i'he  author  thinks  it  probalde,  that 
it  is  the  same  grass  with  that  which  lias  been  so  much  ad¬ 
mired  in  the  celcbrateil  OrchesU>n  meaitow  near  Salisbury, 
wiiich  so  many  hotanists  went  to  examine,  without  agreeing 
among  themselves  on  its  name  or  species.  Two  coloured 
plates  accompany  this  memoir,  which  is  addressed  to  Mr.  Davy, 

XI,  Kvpenceand  product*  of  Jour  acres.  By  A.  U.  Cham¬ 
bers,  Ksq.  Four  acres  at  Kniield-chate,  cultivated  in  a  most 
expensive  manner,  yicldctl  u  prtitil  of  ll/.  i5s,  *Jd.  or  ai»out 
2\s.  6d,  per  acre  per  annum  ;  the  paper  contains  no  infoni  a- 
lion  of  the  smalle.-t  value  to  |  racttiai  fariiK*i>,  and  was  quite 
unworthy  of  publication.  XII,  Communieafions  an  \arxev% 
ci'ops.  Under  this  head  arc  seven  pajn'rs,  dated  from  1791  to 
1799  ;  which  never  had  many  pretensians  to  the  public  no* 
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lice,  and  certainly  have  no  new  ones.  XI 11,  This  number 
includes  three  evcral  pajiers  on  emhanknients,  which  should 
have  been  published  long  ago,  if  published  at  all.  The  first  . 
ist  On  the  eynbankmtnts  of  Sfmsburghy  hy  P.  Howard,  Kscp 
dated  1795  ;  he  is  also  the  autlior  of  a  paper,  No.  XXI.  On 
Agricnltvre  in  Flanders^  datc’d  the  year  before.  2.  On  cjn* 
hankmentsy  by  W.  A.  Madoeks,  Ksq.  of  Caernarvonshire ; 
which  details  the  enibankment  of  lO^O  acres  of  marsh-land, 
for  which  Mr.  M.  put  in  a  claim  for  preininn).  This  paper 
ought  to  have  been  classed  with  Nos.  XXVIII.  and  XXIX. 
stating  the  respective  improvements  by  ('mi>ankment,  of  115 
acres  by  Lord  Boringdon,  (with  two  plates)  and  of  180  acres 
by  Admiral  Bentinck  (with  one  plate).  'A,  On  sjnalt  Canab, 
tiy  Mr.  Robert  Fniton,  of  StoeK])ort.  Mr.  K.’s  plan  in  this 
})aper,  which  is  also  dated  1795,  is  to  have  small  boats  of 
four  tons  burthen  each,  which  may  be  linked  together  to  any 
number,  in  the  same  manner  as  trucks  are  linked  on  the 
iron  railways  ;  and  canals  without  locks  adapted  for  such 
small  vessels  only  ;  the  place  of  locks  to  be  supplied  by 
wheels  fixed  to  the  bottoms  of  the  boats,  by  whiclt  they  are 
to  be  conveyed  from  one  bason  to  another,  where  tht*.  ac¬ 
clivities  of  the  land  reijnire  it.  Tlie  plan  is  liable  to  matiy^ 
objections ;  which  ingenuity,  however,  might  be  worthily 
employed  in  endcavoumig  to  obviate.  Reference  is  made  to 
a  plan  and  apparatus,  engravings  of  which  should  have  accoiu: 
])anied  the  article. 

XIV.  Destruction  of  insects.  Three  papers  of  old  dates. 
XV.  On  Planting,  Four  papers,  as  before,  which  ought 
to  have  remained  in  the  obscurity  w'hence  they  have,  most 
imacconntably,  been  drawn  ;  particularly  the  last,  a  long, 
irrelevant,  desultory,  and  scarcely  English  letter,  fmm  one 
Cliristopher  AV  ilsoii,  of  Red  Lion- street,  on  conihining  tivu 
hers  for  ship-hnilding,  XV 1.  A  Table  of  the  Cycle  of  the. 
Moon,  By  Mr.  Pat.  I^ol)ertson,  writer  of  Glasgow  ;  a  paper 
which  should  have  been  transferred  to  Moore’s  Almanack. 
The  following  one,  On  IxoadSy  hy  the  Rev.  Charles  Whetley, 
Aston  Ingham,  near  Gloucester,  1793>  is  local  and  tempo¬ 
rary.  XV 111.  Account  of  Holy  Island,  By  the  Rev.  L.  Wil- 
{ion,  1798.  I’his  paper  contains  some  statistical,  but  little 
general,  or  agricultural  information,,  respecting  that  seques¬ 
tered  spot.  'Fhe  follow’ing  papers  are  also  scperannnatetl. 
.XIX.  On  Improvenumt  of  Waste-land^  By  John  Prideaiix, 
Esq.  of  North  Tawton,  1797.  XX.  Considerations  conecniing 
die  iWr  of  the  City  of  EdininPgh,  By  the  late  Lord  Swin- 
ton.  XXIT.  Communications  by  Sir  John  Call,  Bart.  i.  On 
tke  Agrieidiurr.  of  India,  1797:  ii.  Account  of  hfiproving  34 
acres  of  waste,  1798.  iii.  and  iv.  Populaticn  in  Comwally  «'*• 
1795,  98. 
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XX  III.  Contents  of  Englayid^  Wales  y  and  Scot  land  y  in  acres. 
XXIV.  Ai  count  of  Srcedislt  7'urnips  in  Cheshire y  in  1806.  By 
J.orcl  Shotliekl.  XXV.  ^Hdditional  Connnunication  from  Mr.  . 
Cramp y  regarding  the  produce  ()f  his  Co:c.  XXVI.  Mode  of 
gaming  a  Settlement  in  Cheshire.  Hv  0.  Wilbrahani,  Ksq.  U 
is  sotne  time  since  wc  have  seen  a!»y  volume  ol  any  kind  so 
encumbered  and  disirraced  with  “make  weights.” 

XXX.  On  the  culture  of  PoUitoes.  By  Baron  Hepburn. 
I'hc  hcneticent  purposes  of  Providence  are  scarcely  in  any 
instance  better  exciuplihcd,  than  in  the  amazing*  reproduc¬ 
tive  power  possessed  by  the  potatoe  ;  its  root,  its  sluH>ts,  its 
seeds,  and  even  its  haulm,  generate  in  tvery  inoile  of  vege¬ 
table  propagation. 

*  When  the  stem,  (says  the  author)  grows  luxuriantly,  and  is  full  cf. 
sap,  and  consequently  easily  lacerated  by  the  wind,  1  have  observed, 
that  from  these  lacerated  branches,  which  still  remained  attached  to  the 
stem  by  a  slight  hold,  they  continued  to  grow,  and  at  every  joint  put  out 
small  excrescences,  shajK-d  somewhat  like  a  p/)tatoe,  of  a  dark  olive  or 
lK)ttIe-grecn  colour.  'I'hcse  excrescences  I  gathered  at  ix‘aping,  and 
nlanted  them  the  next  year,  and  universally  the  crop  was  abundant;  and 
like  a  renovated  seed,  it  continued  for  fully  three  years  to  resist  the  cuii.* 

This  author  thinks,  and  ajtpcars  to  have  experienced,  that 
the  curl  wdl  not  attack  potatoes  raised  from  seed,  (we  mean 
the  seed  Ironi  liie  apples,  for  an  impmper  mode  has  bt'eti  in¬ 
troduced  of  ealliug  the  roots  or  sets  planted  for  reprtxluc- 
tion,  the  seed)  at  least  for  several  years,  'riie  following  in 
the  mode  pursued  and  the  r<^sult  produced  by  Baron  Hep¬ 
burn,  in  propagating  potatoes  from  the  apples, 

*  As  the  seed  in  the  apple  is  very  minute,  I  rubbed  the  apple  mixed 
with  dry  Sit nd,  jx-rhaps  a  dozen  of  times,  between  my  hands,  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  separ.iting  them  (it)  ;  and  this  mixture  I  sowed  on  a  bor- 
tler  in  my  garden  ;  and  where  the  plants  rose  too  thick,  I  transplanted 

"  them.  The  return  was  many  |x>tatoes  about  the  si/e  of  pigeon’s  eggs, 
particularly  from  the  transplanted  ones,  and  a  still  greater  number  of  va¬ 
rious  lesser  sizes.  I  selected  the  largest,  and  planted  them  the  next  sea¬ 
son  in  my  garden,  and  my  return  was  very  abundant  of  tolerably  sized 
potatoes.  The  year  following,  viz.  the  third  season,  1  cut  the  larger  into 
two,  for  I  am  partial  to  large  sets,  as  the  best  matrix  ibr  the  nascent 
plant ;  the  smaller  I  planted  whole,  and  1  planted  them  in  the  field,  and 
gave  them  the  same  culture  with  my  crop.  Tire  return  from  thii  plant¬ 
ing  was  most  abundant,  nearly  double  the  weight,  ground  for  ground, 
than  (of)  my  crop  planted  in  the  ordinary  way.  In  tiie  fourth  year  1 
had  abundance  ot  seed  (sets)  for  my  W'hole  crop  of  several  acres,  and 
the  return  was  so  astonisliingly  abundant  beyond  all  my  neighbours,  U\at 
1  had  a  very  great  demand  for  seed.* 

deferring  the  reader  to  the  p:i])cr  itself  for  further  infur- 
matiun,  we  gladly  proceed  to  notice  the  two  last  communi¬ 
cations.  XXXI.  Economical  diicltiugs  for  small  proprietors 


rose 
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of  laytd,  y?y  Arthur  Youngs  Ksq,  Secretary  to  the  Board  of 
Agriculture.  Aeroninauied  by  tiro  Eugravings.  I'lie  ceofwjni^ 
cal  hore  recoinimMultvl  to  snuill  proprietor';  of  IuikI, 

contains  a  (ira\vi?ijT-rooni,  sttidy,  dn  ssmg-rotJin^,  butier^s-pan- 
try,  servant’s  hall,  &c.  ;  it  couUi  not  be  erected  iituier  an  ex- 
]^ence  of  several  thou>and  pomuU,  and  with  the  otiices  would 
occupy  an  area  of  1  55  feet  by  I  50.  XXX 11.  Aus’u'crs  to  que^ 
vies  respecting  (rypsum^  by  Mr.  .Smith,'  of 'Frisiall,  Kent ;  com- 
pVeheitcl  little  more  thait  wh.at  is  to  hi*  found  in  the  pamphlets 
liisrribnted  to  all  purchasers  of  gypsum. 

We  do  not  know  that  any  thiim  would  have  persuaded  us 
to  take  so  much  trouble  in  exp<)si!uj[  the  nature  ot  this  vo¬ 
lume,  except  the  liope  that  we  sliould  never  have  U)  repro¬ 
bate  such  another. 


i\rt  V.  I'he  Cleans  of  finding  the  Longitude  at  Sea^  gradually  developed, 
discovered,  and  d  ‘nionstrated,  in  four  Astronomic.il,  Geographical 
Nautical,  Historical,  Mathematical,  and  Mechanical  Disertutlons.  _By 
Major-Cfcneral  (»rint,  Viscount  de  Vaux,  5cc.  &c.  Ito.  pp,  19  J.,  four 
plates.  Price  \L5s,  bds,  V\  yatt,  1808, 


I^KNKPAK  Graiit  prc.sents  himself  before  the  public  witli 
strong  chiims  to  candour  and  forbearance,  and  soim  times  to 
commi’iulation,  if  not  to  patronage.  He  is  a  Fivncbinan,  des-- 
rended  from  a  rrsp.'ctcdile  Hritisii  family, who  now  writes  in  the 
Knglish  language  with  which  he  is  not  well  acijnainied  ; 
though  a  miliiarv  othcer,  he  has  for  years  devoted  tds  time 
nn  i  tah'nts  to  improvi  ments  ;  and,  though  once  high 

in  rank  under  the  old  French  Government,  heing  then  J/r/re- 
ehul  tUs  damps  et  ArmCs's  de  sa  MajiSic  Ires  Clirciienut\  he  is 
no'v  w  farefgnrr  m  the  (and  of  his  /ath.  rs^  \\\\k\  in  adversity. 

Of  tin*  ftnir  •li''ser:aiions  contained  in  the  volume  liefore  ns, 
we  wish,  frr  the  sake  of  the  author,  ilie  lirst  two  had  been 
omitted.  One  of  them  relates  to  asiromuny  ;  hut  it  i  ontains 
Tiothing  nt'w,  ex(  ept  an  erroneous  explieatioii  of  the  jireees- 
sion  of  the  eijuinoxes,  and  a  singular  fancy  about  ti'acliing 
a^trtmnmy  at  a  sloping  pleasure  ground  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
near  the  hay  of  St,  Helens,  in  a  large  pav  iliou,  with  soldiers 
inarelnng  to  app**d  u  iate  inusie,  (the  harmony  of  the  spheres, 
of  eomse)  aiideirrying  trail  p.irencies.  I'he  svaoiul  relates 
to  Geograpliy,  anil  proposes  ‘  to  bring  the  quarters  of  tiie 
world  i.iio  their  due  proportion',  aiul  to  construct  maps  upon 
principles  dilferent  irom  uhit  have  been  commonly  used, 
making  iliem  ey liiKincal,  ipiadrangular,  on  a  tuscan  coiiimn, 
ixe.  I'he  th  rd  di.sseriai’.on  com[)nses  a  concise  history  of 
navigation,  ilivnl'-d  into  eigiu  periods  (which  onr  author  iin- 
fort-matelv  calls  tfochs)^  and  terminating  with  the  seventeenth 
ceuitury.  Fheie  aiv  a  few  inaccuracies  in  this  part  ;  but,  on 
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the  whole,  it  may  be  n*ad  with  interest  and  advantan^e  bv 
those  who  have  not  opportunities  of  consulting  larger  anU 
more  elaliorate  liistories. 

'I’lie  lourth  and  principal  dissertation,  both  in  magnitude 
and  value,  is  on  tlie  ‘  mathematical,  mechanical,  and  astit>no« 
mical  uH'ans  for  ti tiding  the  Longitude  at  sea*,  and  fills  67 
pages.  It  is  divided  into  an  introduction  and  tour  chapters. 
'I'he  introduction  e.x plains  brictly  the  various  means  used  tor 
finding  tlie  longitude  at  sea,  from  the  time  of  Vitruvius  to  the 
present;  and  describes  with  perspicuity,  though  with  brevity, 
twenty  of  the  most  approved  methods  ever  proposed  for 
ascertaining  the  velocity  ofasailii'g  ship,  and  thence  obtain¬ 
ing  what  manners  call  the  dmd  rtrkotiiNg.  The  most  pal¬ 
pable,  (and  many  of  them,  in  truth,  very  weight v)  objectiont 
against  these  ditfereut  methods  are  then  stated  ;  alter  wbieli 
the  General  proceeds  to  descriiie  his  own  method.  He  lias 
invented  an  instrume?  t,  by  which  he  proposes  to  snpers(‘do 
llie  use  of  a  fogy  or  of  any  other  instrument  yet  . devised  for 
measuring  a  ship’s  velocity  ;  and  on  this  instrument  depends 
his  method  of  tletennining  the  longitude,  as  by  this  he  pro¬ 
poses  to  obtain  a  correct  estimate  of  the  dead  reckoning. 
General  Gr.mt  farther  suggests  an  ingenious  plan  for  pre- 
Teuting  a  siiip  being  carried  away  by  currents,  or  driA'ing  oti 
a  lee-sliore,  by  opposing  a  resistance  elU*cted  through  the  me¬ 
dium  of  buoys  aiul  ela>tic  cal)!t*s  :  hut  the  longitude  .scheme 
is  the  most  imporlant,  and  to  that  we  shall  therefore  coniine 
our  atteiniou. 

Our  author’s  instrument,  by  which  this  grand  hnsine^js  is  to 
be  a  complislied,  he  calls  a  Hydroscope.  'riiougli  not  very 
cc  niplex,  it  cannot  easily  he  described  without  a  plate :  the 
following  account,  however,  may  perhaps  give  the  ivader  a 
t<  lerabiv  correct  idea  of  its  general  structure.  'I'he  hydro- 
scope  consists  of  one  oV  more  glolies  of  about  6  inclu's  diame¬ 
ter,  of  greater  specific  gravity  than  the  water,  and  fastcnied  to 
the  end  of  a  cord,  or  rather  to  a  round,  smooth,  and  very 
fiex  l)le  brass  chain  :  the  ball  or  balls  to  be  plunged  into 
the -ea  eith(‘r  at  the  centre  of  gravity  ilie  ship,  or  at  its 
htcr  ,  the  ciiaiii  to  which  tliey  are  appeniled  being  fastened  at 
the  p  lier  extremity  to  a  spring  steelyard  posiicnl  liMi/.on- 
tall.  wii'iin  the  ship,  'riie  connniinicat.on  uetweeii  the  ball 
and  tiie  steelyard  is  preserved  invariably,  by  means  of  a 
bra  .  cylinder,  excei'ding  the  hall  in  diameter  ahoui^  an  inch; 
so  ai  one  or  more  halls  may  he  readdy  passed  through  it 
eitn.  r  upwards  or  downwards:  tliis  hollow  cylinder  i.s  so 
fix  •  I  that  the  lower  cud  shall  he  level  with  the  keel,  and  the 
up  >  r  eiiil  enter  the  cabin  at  a  place  above  tire  level  of  the 
tea,  sj  as  to  be  free  from  ail  danger  of  giving  admission  to 
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the  water.  The  chain  from  tlie  ^lobe  is  to  bo  direct c<l 
through  the  cylinder  by  runinng  over  the  grooves  of  two  pul¬ 
leys  one  at  each  end  of  the  tube  ;  that  at  the  up|x?r  end  is 
graduated  with  e<)Uid  divisions  so  as  to  indicate  by  means  of 
a  little  hand  the  velocity  of  the  vessel,  as  it  is  measured  ))y 
llie  ilistance  to  which  the  resisting  force  draws  out  the  spring 
steelyard. '  To  8;ive  the  trouble  of  constantly  keeping  an  ac- 
ccMint,  General  Grant  proposes  that  a  reservoir  containing 
sand,  or  powder  of  calcined  tin,  after  the  manner  of  an  hour 
glass,  sliall  he  so  posited  tltat  a  rectangular  aperture  in  its 
bottom  w'ill  he  opened  more  or  less  by  a  slider  acted  upon 
by  the  spnng  steelyard  ;  and  thus  allow  the  quantity  of  sand 
fulling  to  furnish  an  a<le(juate  n>eusurc  of  the  rate  of  motion 
and  distance  sailed.  We  cannot  enter  into  the  minutiae  of 
tliis  part  of  the.  apparatus  ;  what  we  have  said  will  siitbce  to 
convey  a  general  notion.  Let  ns  now  permit  tlte  inventor  to 
slate  in  his  own  language  the  advantages  of  Ids  hydroscope. 

*  l8t.  Instead  of  lialfa  minrtc,  this  instrument  has  a  continued  operation. 

Instead  of  a  //W/wif  body,  wldch  can  never  answer  on  such  an 
elcnK’nt  as  the  sea,  a  diving  one  is  issued,  which  will  act  with  exactness 
in  the  proper  medium  of  the  ship.  This  body  is  one  or  several  glol^es,  the 
use  of  which  is  founded  on  the  /  nneipia  of  Newton,  and  its  effuti  asccriniA* 
td  htf  experiments.  It  is  not  left  at  an  uncertain  place,  or  at  so  great  a 
disLilvee  from  the  ship  is  the  log,  but  is  adapted  to  tlie  sidp  herself,  and 
follows  immediately  all  her  m«*tions,  acting  accordingly. 

3d,  This  diving  body,  or  glolx*,  cannot  be  alTectcd  by  winds,  w'aves,  or 
currents  :  on  the  contrary,  it  will  show  continually  all  the  effects,  not  only 
of  the  resistance  of  the  water  against  that  velocity  of  the  ship,  but  like¬ 
wise  all  the  first  and  second  causes  of  the  velocity  ;  for  that  velocity  is 
occasioiH'd,  increased,  or  diminished  by  the  winds,  the  currents.  See.  and 
the  different  parts  of  the  instrument  will  serve  for  estimating  the  direction 
and  the  Rtrt'ngih  of  the  currents,  winds,  &c. 

4th,  This  instrun.cnt  will  show  continually  on  a. dial- plate  \\ic  effect  of 
the  ship’s  way  upon  the  git  lx* ;  for  the  impression  received  by  the  globe 
on  the  outside,  and  in  the  true  medium  of  the  sliip,  will  be  faithfully  com¬ 
municated  to  the  nuichii  e  in  the  inside  ;  (>y  .a  chain,  a  cord,  or  a  wire, 
icdependertly  of  the  friction,  which  is  accounted  for  by  expciiment  also. 

.6th,  This  insirunu  nt  will  not  only  show',  on  a  dial*plate,  all  the  differ- 
tri  degrees  of  i!u*  shij)\s  velocity  at  every  second  of  time,  but  will  also 
hep  an  account  of  the  space  run  over  in  every  direction,  either  by  means 
of  the  falling  of  sand,  or  of  regular  clock-work,  as  my  experiments  de¬ 
monstrate. 

btii.  By  the  means  of  the  cylinder,  I  substitute  to  the  globe,  w  hen  I 
plr.ase,  any  other  more  active  body  or  bodies,  opening  into  a  larger  dia¬ 
meter,  fic  ;  but  it  will  be  found,  that  one  or  several  globes,  heavier  or 
lighter,  placed  farther  or  nearer,  will  always  act  with  a  sufficient. power, 
<cc.  6cc.  5:c.’  pp.  fKhO'L 

Such,  in  the  t‘stiinnti(U)  of  the  inventor,  are  the  advantages 
of  his  apnavams.  and  these#  to  a  certain  extent,  it  must  be  al- 
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lowed  to  possess  :  but  the  contrivance,  tliuii^h  ingenious,  is 
still  far  from  perfect  ;  and  we  trust  the  following  observations, 
should  they  fall  under  the  author's  notice,  may  he  of  some 
service  to  him.  First,  it  seems  to  be  assumed  in  tlie  con¬ 
struction  of  this  instrument,  as  described  in  the  volume  before 
us,  that  the  resistances  of  fluids  to  bodies  moving  in  them  are 
simply  as  the  velocities  ;  whereas,  they  are  nearly  as  the 
^gnares  of  tlie  velocities.  2dly,  Since  fine  sand  in  a  reser¬ 
voir  is  so  circumstanced,  that  the  upper  particles  act  on  the 
lower  with  something  like  a  hydrostatic  pressure,  the  quantity 
discharged  through  equrd  orifices  will  depend  (though  pro¬ 
bably  not  in  any  constant  ratio)  on  the  portion  of  matter 
ponderating  abmr  such  orifices ;  hence,  although  sand  may 
serve  pretty  well  to  measure  equal  portions  of  time  by  the 
disciiargc  of  equal  quantities  in  similar  circumstances,  yet  we 
caiiiiot  safely  rely  upon  it  vi^ien  employed  to  unequal 

portions,  rates,  distances,  &c.  in  the  way  General  Grant  pro¬ 
poses.  3dly.  Supposing  tiiese  objextions  removed,  how  will 
the  General  make  his  standard  experiment  ?  If  it  he  made  by 
comparison  with  the  log,  many  of  the  errors  aXU'niling  the  use 
of  the  log  must  necessarily  accompany  the  resulx  of  the  ex¬ 
periment,*  and  be  proportionally  incorporated  with  every 
other  velocity.  If  it  be  made  by  means  of  a  vessel  in  a  river, 
where  the  velocity  may  be  ascertained  by  measurement  on  its 
bank,  still  there  will  be  a  sotirce  of  error  ;  l>ccause  the  spe¬ 
cific  gravities  of  riv  t  and  sea  water  are  dilTercnt,  and  every 
one  knows  that  the  resistances  will  vary  with  tlie  densities  of 
the  fluids.  Lastly,  if  thewaters  in  diflVrcnt  seas  have  ditTerent 
densities,  as  is  uniformly  asserted  with  respect  to  the  Atlantic 
and  Mediterranean,  that  scale  which  indicates  correct  mea¬ 
sures  in  one  sea  will  ,he  necessarily  fallacious  in  the  other. 
On  these  accounts  the  General’s  apparatus  requires  farther 
modification,  atid  his  ingenious  plan  a  little  more  reflexion 
before  it  be  brought  to  maturity.  But  wc  derive  some  hope 
from  his  fertility  of  invention  ;  and  sincerely  wish,  as  well  for 
his  own  sake  as  the  public’s,  that  his  labours  may  be  followed 
by  complete  success. 

We  must  liriefly  notice  onr  author’s  charge  of  plagiarism 
against  a  Mr.  J.  W.  Boswell,  whom  he  accuses  of  stealing  part 
of  his  invention,  and  publishing  it  in  No.  61  of  tlie  ‘.Reper¬ 
tory  of  Arts  and  Manufactures’.  Mr.  Boswell  has  in  the  most 
pointed  and  unequivocal  manner  denied  the  charge  in  No, 
76  of  that  useful  work,  proving  that  his  conirivance  was  made 
known  to  the  public  some  months  before  he  hud  heard  of 
General  Grant’s  apparatus,  and  nearly  a  year  betore  the 
publication  of  the  present  volume.  As  persons  who  stand  iu 
a  situation  that  enables  us  to  judge  impartially  uu  this  point. 
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we  may  say,  fliat  the  cliartjc  of  plaj^iarism  is  too  hastily 
broni;ht ;  and  farthor,  that  tliere  is  no  similarity  in  the  tivo 
methods,  except  tliat  in  both  of  them  spring  steelyards  are 
itv  d  as  measures  of  resistance  ;  hut  they  were  employed  for 
that  purpose  nearly  a  cei  tnry  ago,  and  thcrcfoix*  need  fur- 
f^l^h  no  ground  of  (pjnrrel,  hetwoen  two  gentlemen  uho  ha\e- 
L'ihoured  so  successfully  in  the  improvement  of  nautical  ma- 
ehineryas  Mr.  Hoswell  and  General  Grant. 

Art.  VI.  j^n  to  ftrrjve  the  'Fruth  of  Christianity^  from  the 

IVistlom  (lisfilayed  in  its  original  Establiskmcnty  and  from  the  History 
ef  fahe  and  corrupted  ^t/stems  of  Religion  ;  in  a  Series  of  Discourses 
pr»fachrd  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  the  Year  1808,  at  the 
Dccture  founded  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Banipton.  By  Jol.n  Penrose, 
M.  A.  of  Christchurch  College.  8vo,  pp.  375.  Price  Ps.  bcis.  Oxford, 
Cooke  ;  Muuay.  IbOS. 

» 

versatility  of  error  demainls  a  corresponding  variety 
in  the  defenci*  an«l  iilnstration  of  truth.  If  the  one  adapts 
its  appearances  to  the  elr.inging  condilioit  of  the.  mor.d  world, 
and  insinuates  its  iiuU)en(*e  by  every »  method  wliieh  l  an  elude 
de  fection  or  eajrtivate  a.sseni,  the  other  is  no  less  eapahU?  of 
diversifying  its  aspeet>,  and  accommodating  itseU,  vviifiout 
the  degradation  of  its  dignity,  to  all  the  modesof  conveying 
iiistrio rion.  'The  attacks,  indeed,  of  infultdity  have  had  the 
iffect  of  calling  forth  the  defeiulers  of  truth;  and  the  nia» 
lignity  of  eiHMuies  has  siTved  only  to  consolidate  tl>c  union 
of  friends  around  the  standard  of  their  common  faith.  The 
little  contrarieties  oi)jt'eied  against  the  evidence  of  Christi¬ 
anity,  h;  vt‘  l>een  submitted  to  the  most  rigid  investigation; 
and  its  t  ollaier.il  proofs  have  l)een  greatly  augmented  by  the 
ili>ri)verv  of  tho.-a*  minute  eoineitle'ices,  wliieli  could  have 
arisof*  only  from  tlie  emisi.steney  of  ahsolnte  fact. 

d’he  v(»lnme  htdore  u.<,  modestly  intitled  “  an  attempt,”  i^ 
designed  to  elneid.ite  one  of  riio>e  indirect  arguments,  which, 
aNMiming  the  truth  of  certain  nndispntoJ  facts  in  the  gospel 
history,  viuleavnnrs  to  trace,  in  the  religion  lemidi  d  upon  them, 
that  jXTmaneni  adaptation  to  the  inieii  sts  of  mankind,  which 
is  as  opposite,  as  it  is  superior,  to  all  the  ilictates  of  hiinian 
polictv  ;  and  winch  is  tlierefore  to  he  attrihnteo  tu  the  wisdom 
frf  CkkI.  Omitting  all  inquiries  into  the  nature  and  evidence 
of- miracles,  Mr.  Penrose  a*'crihes  the  continued  existence  of 
(’hristiatd^y  to  the  sublime  purity  of  its  doctrines  atiil  laws. 
'Phis  charactei  istic  sanctity  he  considers  as  having  an  uniform 
anti  invariable  tentienev  to  promote  the  welfare,  of  im  n  ;  as 
utiiiebastMl  hy  anv  acctmimoilauon  to  those  immediate  interr.sts 
.md  pas  it>ns  which  the  designs  of  imposture  might  con¬ 
sult;  and  as  hcreliy  ensuring  tlvat  uluinatc»success,  which  U 
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is  beyond  tlie  coniprelicnsion  of  .entlinsia'iin  to  re^rd.  R«t 
in  the  known  character  of  the  hrst  teachers  of  Chris! ianiiy, 
snpposinix  it  a  hnmiin  contrivance,  tliero  w.»s  nothiii*^  to  war¬ 
rant  the  expectation  of  such  enlarjicd  anil  enlightened  po¬ 
licy-  Whence  had  they  so  prospective  a  l!n*ory  ofiniprove- 
iiient,  as  should,  though  a  sUiiubliiig-UhK'k”  to  some,  ami 
‘M'oorishness”  toothers,  possess  a  lasting  fitness  lo  die  na¬ 
ture  and  condition  of  man,  and  transcend  oy  its  moral  ef- 
ticaev  all  other  systems  which  the  history  of  the  world  has 
exhibited?  “  Whence  had  these  men  this  wisdom  r'*’ theJ  di¬ 
vine  origin  of  Christianity  affords  tho  only  answer  to  these 
inquiries,  and-  to  the  same  conclusion  we  arc  hrniight,  hy 
e%ery  species  of  proof  which  is  submitted  to  our  investi¬ 
gation.  I 

Such  is  the  leadifig  argument  involved  in  all  the  reasonintr* 
and  facts  which  are  a<ldnced  in  t!ie  discourses  of  Mr.  P.  ;  and 
it  olivioiisly  resembles  that,  which,  (hy  a  different  tram  of 
iihistrations,  hut  procceditig  upon  tiie  same  principle,)  Ir-ts 
hecn  so  ehHpiently  unfolded  in  the  Bamptoii  lectures  for 
1784.  It  is  not  yet  forgotten,  what  impression  the  public 
mind  received  from  those  elegant  discourses.  The  institu¬ 
tion  of  periodical  lectures  had  often  appeared  of  question¬ 
able  utility,  when  ou  former  occasions  thev  had  bent  de¬ 
voted  to  topics  of  little  importance;  to  niiuuie  points  of 
criticism,  or  iir.jialpable  abstract  ions  of  uic^aphysics.  It  wa^ 
reserved  for  Professor  White  to  adopt  that  popular  mo.lc  of 
reasoning,  which,  hy  the  statement  and  comparison  of  iiU- 
torical  facts,  should  render  a  set  of  argunieuiative  d.scourses 
instructive  and  interesting  pi  the  ptiblic.  Mr.  P.  ackti<»w- 
Icdgcs  himself  to  he  a  “  labourer  in  the  same  department 
with  Professor  W^liite,  and  is  willing  to  think,  that  to  th«)sc 
lectures  Ills  own  may  be  considered  as  supplemental.** — 
[Drd.  p.  iv.)  While  the  pretension  of  novelty,  with  regard 
lo  the  general  basis  of  reasoning,  is  thus  disclaimed,  we 
iicviMlhelcss  c  )nsider  these  sermons  as  having  am|>ly  and  ele¬ 
gantly  illustrated  the  subjects  of  compari'.on  and  contrast 
prcsenteil  to  our  view',  and  as  justly  iinitied  to  our  coin- 
ineudaiiou.  The  biyle  of  thought  and  expres:>ioii  is  elevated  ; 
in  some  instances  it  would  Itave  possessed  greater  diguiiy 
and  elfect,  if  it  had  beeti  more  simple  and  eoinpresseJ. 
Oil  this  account  t!ie  discourses  appear  to  have  too  much  of 
that  academical  complexion,  vvhicli  it  is  p  rhaps  ditfieult  to 
nib  ofF  when  preaching  “  before  ati  University,’*  but  which 
gives  them  an  air  of  pedantry,  compensated  only  by  the 
energy  of  the  reasonings  and  the  clearness  of  the  language. 
We  are  most  di>posed  lo  regret  the  absence  of  those  aiirac- 
liuiis  which  arc  necessary  lo  render  them  interesting  to  gc- 
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I  era!  leaders.  As  a  se  ries  of  dissertations,  they  are  perhaps 
gratifN  enoun;h  to  the  man  of  mere  intellect,  the  bein^  of 
roi)l  s[M‘culation,  who  can  pursue  a  long  train  of  proofs  and 
reasonings,  and  accurately  estimate  their  bearings  and  re¬ 
sults:  yet  even  such  a  reader  would  not  Itavc  condemned 
Mr.  P.  if  lie  fiavl  now  and  then  illumiin'd  his  arguments 
M'ith  tlic  rays  of  fancy,  or  had  discovered  so  much  of  the 
inspiration  of  his  subject,  as  to  have  impressed  the  heart 
while  he  convinced  the  jiidgcment. 

Having  tlius  stated  our  opinion  of  the  genend  merits  and 
defects  of  the  volume,  think  that  a  more  concise  and 
accurate  analysis  of  the  argument  and  its  historical  illustra¬ 
tions  cannot  be  presented,  tlian  what  is  c()ntaine<l  in  the 
last  discourse  :  it  is  also  a  lta)>py  specimen  of  perspicuous 
arrangement  and  neat  specification ;  and  we  shall  therefore 
make  no  apology  for  the  length  of  our  quotation. 

‘  In  whatt'ver  respt'Cts  the  preceding  discourses  may  have  been  charge¬ 
able  uiih  defect  or  error,  1  am  willing  to  that  the  exposition  of  the 
general  argument  may  have  btrn  deemed  sufficiently  accurate  and  perspi¬ 
cuous,  By  that  argument  the  truth  of  Christianity  has  been  inferred  from 
tlic  distinction  between  crafty  and  wise  policy,  between  particular  and 
genera!  expediency,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  and  integrity  to  be  guided 
by  extensive  prosjK'Cts.  Cralt  and  selfishness  are  directed  by  partial 
views. 

‘  It  according’ ly  was  shewn,  that  the  genuine  religion  of  Christ  is  of 
an  cnlargtd  and  liberal  character,  wisely  suited,  not  to  the  narrow  interests 
of  anihitious  individuals,  but  to  the  nature  and  condition  of  mankind.  It 
was  asserted,  and  1  ti*ust,  proved,  that  the  means  which  were  originally 
employed  for  its  propagation,  are  characterised  by  the  same  spirit,  and  are 
such  as  an  enthusiast,  or  impo.’^tor,  not  only  would  not  have  chosen,  but 
could  not  have  devised.  This  argument  and  position  were  illustrated  by 
an  enquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  age  in  which  Christianity  was 
fi:st  piomulged  ;  into  the  prejudices  of  both  the  Jewish  and  Gentile 
world,  and  into  the  religious  history  of  mankind.  It  was  shewn  that 
other  teachers  of  religion,  and  other  pretenders  to  the  name  and  office  of 
Messiah,  have  propir-cd  to  themselves  objects,  abd  availed  themselves  of 
means,  which  Christ  refused  to  recognise  or  to  tidopt ;  but  which  it  is 
presi.mahic  that  he  would  have  grasped  with  eagerness,  if  he  had  not 
tH-en  enlightened  by  knowledge  more  than  human.  It  wms  shown  also 
that,  if  any  part  of  tlie  j>oIicy  of  Christianity  seemed  to  have  only  a 
temporary  reference  to  the  period  of  its  est.iblishmcni,  yet  it  did  not 
militate  against  the  general  principle  which  W'as  advanced  ;  but  rather, 
freti  its  modified  confomiity  to  that  principle,  was  calculated  to  con- 
lirm  its  truth. 

‘  The  argument  being  thus  completed  and  explained,  1  proceeded  to 
comjxire  the  histon,'  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  with  the  history  of 
those  early  compliances  with  superstition,  which  were  afterwards  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  ehurch.  I  attcmjited  to  pursue  the  progress  of  these  first 
corruptions  of  our  religion,  to  their  consummation  in  the  idolatries  of 
Tapal  Rome,  and  tlieu  to  examine  tlic  rise  of  Papal  tyranny,  and  to  shew  the 
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C2tare  and  magnitude  of  the  eviU  which  those  idolatries  and  that  tyranoy 
have  produced.  It  was  my  next  endeavour  faithfully  to  delineate  Uic  more 
imporunt  features  by  which  the  society  .of  the  Jesuits  was  dU. in  ^uished, 
to  tnice  the  establishment  of  its  power,  to  expose  die  proHigaev  of  itt 
moral  discipline,  and  to  exhibit  the  bright  contrast  whicl:  U  apj>arent  in 
the  character  ot  Christ. 

‘  But  that  part  of  the  history  of  the  Jesuit  onier,  which  connected  it¬ 
self  most  naturally  with  the  argument  before  unfolded,  seemed  to  con¬ 
sist  in  the  methods  resorted  to  by  its  missionaries  for  the  propagation  \of 
Christianity  in  foreign  coumries.  The  policy  Wf.8  examined,  by  whidi 
their  establi'hments  in  Japan,  in  China,  inHiodostan,  and  in  the  southern 
continent  of  America,  were  distinguished.  They  were  shown  ia  some 
cases  to  have  permitted  accommodations  to  existing  superstition  and  ido- 
litry,  which,  however  conducive  to  present,  were  inimical  to  pernianeni 
success.  In  other  instances,  the  conduct  of  these  zealous  ecclesiastic* 
was  seen  either  to  warrant  the  supposition,  or  to  admit  the  prob.ibIe  impu¬ 
tation,  of  having  been  dictated  by  interest  or  ambition  :  while  the  ccni- 
duct  of  Chiist,  on  the  contrary,  both  in  rcsjiect  of  its  wisdom  and  its 
disinterestedness,  was  every  way,  and  evidently  unexceptionable.*  Serm. 
pp.  245—248. 

From  this  ample  recapitulation  of  reasonings  and  fails,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Jesuitical 
power  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  Mr.  P.’s  discourses.  In¬ 
deed,  this  subject  appears  to  have  extended  beyond  its  pro¬ 
per  limits,  and  to  have  contracted  that  range  of  discussion 
which  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  other  topics.  The 
miniature  sketcli,  presented  in  our  extract,  does  not  exhibit 
so  clearly  the  disproportion  of  which  we  coniplai!) ;  but  uii 
idea  may  be  formed  of  it,  when  we  slate,  that  rive  of  rhe 
nine  sertnons,  and  nearly  thirty  of  the  appendict'S,  relate  al¬ 
most  exclusively  to  this  subject.  Had  IVlr.  Petirose  corjfined 
bis  liistorical  illustrations  to  the  facts  connected  with  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Jesuits,  he  might  have  stated  still  more 
distinctly  ihe  comparison  of  their  principles  atid  plans  wiili 
those  of  the  Christian  system;  and  at  the  same  rime  pre¬ 
served  the  unity  and  proportions  of  his  design.  The  work 
nright  then  have  been  intitled,  ‘  a  Conijiarison  of  Je.suTtisiii 
with  Primitive  Christianity  but  as  it  now  appears,  even  the 
author’s  favourite  subject  has  not  scope  enough  for  its  com¬ 
plete  developement,  aud  the  topics  couipiehcnded  in  the 
beginning  of  his  plan  lose  much  of  that  interest  w  hich  would 
have  arisen  from  a  more  extended  discussion.  We  regnt 
thU  circumstance  more  strongly,  because  we  arc  persuaded 
that  Mr.  Penrose  is  well  qualirieii  to  ‘  ptirsue  itie  progress  of 
the  first  corruptiotis  of  Christianity  to  their  consummation 
in  the  idolatries  of  Papal  Rome;’  aud  because  an  ample  detail 
of  those  important  facts,  connected  either  with  the  history 
of  the  times,  or  the  operations  of  human  liiought,  which 
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tended  to  aceolorate  so  rapidly  the  procrress  of  cornipt'tont^ 
would  have  fiirnisheil  various  and  interesting  sulijncts  of  con- 
tra>t  with  the  original  jturiiy  and  simplieily  of  tlie  gospel  nf 
Christ.  It  vvouid  also,  we  lliink,  have  been  more  JirectTv 
sidiservient  to  Mr.  P.’s  design,  by  exhibuing  n.inniclv  tlic 
e>sehlial  ditfen  iiee  between  the  religion  of  Jesus  in  the  ten- 
clcncy  of  its  primitivt*  institutions,  and  that  inmienselv  cum. 
brous  system  of  notions  and  oi)servanccs,  which  at  length, 
by  a.  gradual,  but  awful  revolution  of  sentiment,  obtained 
so  vviiU  ly  in  tlie  world,  and  which  is  now  as  gradually,  but 
as  certainly  hasting  to  its  fall. 

An  invisiigation  thus  conducted  might  naturallv  include 
r.n  account  ol  the  Je^niUc  Order,  containing  a  statement  of 
its  must  proniiiuMU  points  of  opposition  to  the  pure  and  last¬ 
ing  policy  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  opposition  is  now 
rendered  so  obvious,  hy  die  destruction  of  that  order,  and  the 
detection  of  its  long  concealed  principles  of  action,  and  the 
mighty  imchaniMn  l)y  which  its  movements  were  direetetl, 
that  me  eomparison  becomes  n  contiast  ;•  and  a  minute  de¬ 
tail  of  such  a  contrast,  however  ably  and  faithfuliy  the  s<*pa- 
rate  portraiuirts  may  be  drawn,  seems  scarcely  more  neces¬ 
sary  than  a  comparison  of  Christianity  with  Paganism.  We  are 
however  obliged  to  Mr.  P.  for  las  extensive  eolleetionof  facts 
on  this  subjict,  and  the  numerous  authorliies  to  which  he 
xefers  in  his  cinborate  appendices. 

It' is  witli  iiMiel)  pleasure  that  wc  commend  the,  spirit  of 
liberal  and  eidigliteued  /eal  fi>r  the  interests  of  (’liristianity 
in  general,  which  breathes  without  interruption  in  the  <iis- 
C(  urses  of  IMr.  Penrose,  The  precise  object  which  he  pro- 
fe>sed  to  regard  has  prevented  those  decided  observations, 
from  wliich  the  particular  complexion  of  his  religious  sen- 
timeius  might  be  ascertained  ;  indeed,  we  could  have  wished, 
that  a  less  rigid  adherence  to  his  ))lan  bad  permitted  some 
digressive  remarks,  which  would  liave,  proveii  that  be  was 
luit  contending  lor  a  mere  system  of  ii'orality,  but  for  a 
•  Fi  velatic)!!  vvort)«y  of  all  that  variety  and  extent  of  evidence 
on  wliieh  its  important  claims  are  so  fully  estahli^heil.  W  e 
particularly  ailmire  his  candour,  however,  when  adverting  to 
the  character  of  Christianity  in  its  state  of  primitive  sim¬ 
plicity  ;  and  to  the  practicability  of  its  essential  forms  of  dis- 
ci])rme  and  g4)verninenl,  in  all  the  conditions  of  civil  society, 
from  comparative  barbari.sin,  to  the  most  refinetl  civiliza¬ 
tion*.  '1  lie  religion  of  Christ  was  m  ver  designwl  to  he  a 
merely  local  or  provincial  system  :  such  :i  limitation  ot  its 
intluence  would  have  been  unworthy  of  its  preteitsions  ;  and 
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any  particular  form^  claiming  to  be  identified  \\’ith  that  reiw 
gion,  and  yet  incapable  of  combining  with  some  states  of  hu* 
mnn  society^  or  of  operating  under  some  kinds  of  civil  go* 
verniiient,  would  prove>  by  such  incapacity  und  unsuitable- 
ness,  thr  adventitious  nature  of  its  connexion  with  pure 
Chrisuanity. 

•  To  speak  with  precision,  (says  Mr.  P.)  Christ  it  no  Imllitor. 
Real  Christianity  may  consist  With  any  form  of  civil  polity  vmMeVet, 
It' interferes  not,  nor  did-it' interfere  at  its  finrt  origifl^  either  to  weaken  of 
corrfifm  the  aothority  of  existing  magistrates,  unless  by  the  indirect  operadon 
ofitttnora)  and  religious  doctrines.  As  soon  as  a  certain  establishment 
became  necessary  to  its  propagation*  it  was  formed  for  the  sake  of  the  re¬ 
ligion  (  it  is  manifest  that  the  religion  was  not  devised  with  reference  to 
the  establishment/  p.  85. 

And  again  he  forcibly  remarks,  in  a  strain  of  animated  do* 
quence, 

*  No  imputation  of  falsehood*  and  none  of  error,  is  consistent  with  the 
circumstances  of  its  origin.  And  in  this  origin  ■wO'  also  se^  the  promise 
and  the  means  of  its  future  greatness.  We  see  that  holy -church,  unshalcen 
bytheerecdon  or  fall  of  those  frail  and  tottering*  struettdres  which  iKen 
hands  have  attempted  to  rear  beside  k*  advance  in  inefensing  magnHode 
under  the  effect  of  the  same  wisdom  by  which  it  was  eiUtblished  at  the 
beginning.-  We  see  that  as  the  corner-stone  was  laid' in  ubth*  so  in* 
truth  alone  will  its  walls  and  towers  be  elevated.  The  superstructure  Will 
be  firm*  because  the  foundadons  are  solid/  p.  066. 

These  sentiments  are  congenial  with  the  Independence 
and  immutability  of  the  Christian  faith ;  they  are  derr^'ed 
from  the  pure  records  of  truth,' and  are  calculated  to  a#akeri‘ 
the  most  lively  feelings  of  delight.  I'he  diversities  of  op!^ 
nion  and  of  order  may  undoubtedly  demand  a  degree  of 
attention,  proportioned  to  their  respective  iniportau -e  ;  btif 
that  importance  is  only  comparative,  and  ought  to  he  absorbed 
in  the  grand  and  equalising  chara'-ier  of  “  fellow-heirs  of 
the  grace  of  life/*  Such  sentiments,  the  irtflnence  of  whfcH 
forms  the  best  practical  comment  on  tlie  reasonings  of  Mr.' 
Penrose,  and  is  the  comsumniation  devoutly  to  be  wishi* 
cmI  from  all  our  critical  labours,  display  before  us  an  ar^i- 
mating  view  of  the  true  catholic  and  apostolic  church,*  — 
a  church,  not  restricted  within  those  narrow*  limits  which 
hierarchical  or’  sectarian  bigotry  'might  draw  around  it,  but 
comprehending  allWicm  timt  love  our  Lord  .fesus  Christ  in 
sincerity/*  (Kph.  ult.) 

Art.  VII.  The  Contrast ;  Including  Comparative  Views  of  Britain,  Spain 
and  France,  in  two  Parts.  Addressed  to  an  English  Nobleman.  By  Mr. 
Pratt,  Author  of  Gleanings, &c.  8vo.  pp,  14.  price  Is.  Cradock  and  Joy. 
1808. 

MH;  Pratt’s  poetry  reminds  us  of  the  spectnil  illtisions  of 
the  Fairv  Morgagna,  which  may  be  ranked  among  the 
Vol.  IV.  “  4  N 
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wonders  and  the  riddles  of  the  World.  On  the  shore  of  Gala* 
bria,  at  noon-day,  the  Fisherman  sitting  under  the  shadow  of  a 
rock,  and  mending  his  nets,  beholds  a  new  Creation  rising 
from  the  deep  ;  temples  and  palaces,  adorned  with  columns 
and  pinnacles,  and  embosomed  among  mountains  and  woods, 
appear  suspended  in  mid-air  :  while  he  views  thc.phenomena 
with  silent  and  trembling  admiration,  afraid  to  breathe  lest 
the  charm  should  be  broken,  their  glories  pass  away  so  imper¬ 
ceptibly  that  his  eye  is  left  gazing  on  vacancy,  before  he  reco* 
vers  presence  of  mind  to  recollect  whetiier  he  has  seen  them 
in  reverie  or  in  reality.  If  the  creations  of  Mr.  Pratt’s  Muse 
be  less  beautiful,  they  are  not  less  unsubstantial,  than  those  of 
the  Fairy  Morgagna.  They  have  so  much  of  the  form  and 
semblance,  that  we  cannot  persuade  ourselves  that  they  want 
the  sense  and  soul  of  poetry,  till  after  they  have  actually  va¬ 
nished  while  wc  looked  at  them,  and  left  us  poring  over  iin- 
definahle  inanity.  When  we  meet  with  one  of  these airy 
nothings”,  which  Mr.  P.  discharges  from  the  point  of  a  pen 
dippetfin  an  ink-stand,  with  as  much  facility  as  a  boy  throws 
soap  bubbles,  that  glitte**  as  gaily  and  vanish  ’ds  instan¬ 
taneously  from  the  bowl  of  a  tobacco  pipe  dipped  in  a 
barber’s  bason — we  find,  if  we  scan  the  metre  with  onr  fingers, 
that  there  is  seldom  any  redmid«ince  or  deficiency  of  sylla¬ 
bles;  if  wc  try  the  lines  by  the  ear,  they  are  in  genend 
most  mechanically  melodious  *,  if  we  examine  the  diction 
with  the  eye,  we  are  dazzled  and  delighted  with  the  })omp 
and  pageantry  of  nouns  substantive,  and  adjective,  \erbs, 
participles,  prepositions,  conjunctions,  and  above  all  inlojec- 
tionsy  moving  in  magnificent  procession  along  the  pages, 
like  my  Lonl  Mayor’s  show  through  the  streets  of  London, 
and  with  just  as  much  and  no  more  meaning!  But  this  is  a 
secret  known  only  to  those  who  liavc  taken  the  pains, 
which  his  sentimental  readers  never  do,  to  seek  for  English 
grammar  and  common  sense  in  Mn  P.’s  rhymes:  wantitig 
these,  however  poetical .  they  may  be  to  the  eye,  the  car, 
and  tlic  finger-ends,  they  are  as  empty  and  odious  to  the 
mind  as  the  rumbling  of 

**  A  Drum,  a  big  bold  Drum,  a  Drum  profound, 

A  sound,  sound,  sound,  and  nothing  but  a  sound !” 

Those,  tiierefore,  who  have  just  as  much  taste  as  enables 
them  so  far  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  in  poetry 
as  to  chuse  the  worst  and  reject  the  best,  will  find  Mr.  P. 
an  Author  entirely  to  their  liking.  His  lines  are  so  liquid, 
ins  language  so  flowing,  his  ideas  so  delightfully  indistinct, 
that  his  effusions  may  be  read  in  all  the  luxury  and  languor 
of  indolence,  when  the  understanding  is  asleep,  when  the 
eyes  arc  half-closed,  and  tlie  prismatic  colours  are  dancing 
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on  the  paper,  and  shedding  lustre  on  the  poet^s images.  Then, 
like  the  humming  of  insects,  the  purling  of  streams,  and  the 
murmuring  of  the  wind,  heard  without  listening,  tjie  num¬ 
bers  of  our  bard  will  soothe  the  soul  of  the  simple,  without 
interrupting  the  tranquility  of  his  brain  by  the  intrusion  of 
one  intelligible  idea.  'Fhcn  too,  (if  the  poem  does  not  fall 
from  the  hand  of  the  Reader,  as  it  evidently  has  done  from 
the  hand  of  the  Writer,  half  finished,)  after  being  thus  gent¬ 
ly  perused,  the  dear  volume  will  he  laid  aside  with  tender 
indifference ;  and  dreaming  that  he  has  been  pleased,  with¬ 
out  remembering  a  syllable  of  his  dream,  the  next  time  the 
Child  of  Sensibility  meets  the  Poet  of  Sympathy  he  will 
throw  himself  into  his  arms,  as  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus, 
and  willingly  be  charmed  into  an  intellectual  slumber  oy  his 
song. 

We  have  already  insinuated,  that  those  only,  who  read 
Mr.  Pratt’s  compositions  with  rigid  and  frigid  attention,  find 
out  that  his  most  brilliant  and  beautifiil  passages  are  ab¬ 
solutely  without  signification  ;  and  that  his  poetry  is  a  mere 
pliantasmagoria  of  words,  in  which  the  shapes  of  half-for¬ 
med  thoughts,  the  let^sand  wings  of  ideas,  are  made  dimly  visU 
ble  amidst  surrounding  darkness;  and  advancing  or  receding, 
magnifying  or  diminishing,  they  equally  defy  compre- 
iieiision,  and  elude  the  grasp  of  the  subtlest  unaerstandmg. 
We  shall  offer,  from  the  pamphlet  before  us,  an  incompa¬ 
rable  specimen  of  his  skill  in  writing  something  that  looks 
so  muen  like  poetry,  that  a  candid  critic  will  not  be  con¬ 
vinced  till  after  repeated  perusal  that  the  deficiency  of  sense 
is  not  in  his  own  head  but  in  the  author’s  lines.  Treating 
of  the  glorious  insurrection  of  the  Spanish  people  to  re¬ 
sist  the  violation  of  their  throne  and  country  by  the  Em* 
peror  of  the  French,  Mr.  Pratt  breaks  forth  into  the  follow¬ 
ing  rapturous  apostrophe. 

‘  But,  broad  and  general  while  the  ruin  spread, 

One  gen'rous  nation  rose,  as  from  the  dead  ; 

E’en  from  its  ashes,  as  by  heav’n's  command 
In  fire  it  rose,  the  phosnix  of  the  land !  ' 

Yet,  ah  !  it  was  not  the  fierce  meteor’s  glare, 

That  burns  awhile,  then  dissipates  in  air  ; 

’T  was  not  the  madd’ning  ferment  ef  an  hour. 

Nor  meaner  struggle  for  a  change  of  pow’r  ; 

’  V  was  not  a  sordid,  mercenary  race, 

That  move  to  battle  with  a  hireling’s  pace  5 
Nor  the  plann’d  contest  that  from  party  springs, 
fVor  partial  strife  of  yet  inferior  things  ; 

*  One  of  Mr.  Pratt’s  earliest  and  roost  favoured  productions, 
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Kor  yet  the  multitude's  iinlicens’d  rage, 

That  for  \ile  gold  on  ^/Merside  engage  : 

No  !  *twas  the  magnet,  which -all  Nature  draws 
To  one  supreme  and  universal  cause. 

That  touches  at  a  thousand  points  the  hearty 
Wakes  us  to  bliss  or  agonizing  smart ; 

That  rocks  the  cradle  where  our  infants  lie , 

Thri  bs  in  each  pulse,  and  breathes  in  ev'ry  sigh  ; 

That  guards  the  dwellings  where  our  loves  reside. 

The  father’s  transports,  and  the  matron’s  pride  ; 

And  in  the  forms  o^arent,  child,  or  wife, 

Endears  the  sweet  amnities  of  life. 

Yes,  *t  was  the  attraction  which,  where’er  we  roam. 

True  as  the  polar  needle,  points  to  homk  ; 

All  that  can  bind  us  to  this  world  of  care, 

Chief  source  of  ev’ry  joy,  of  ev’ry  pray’r  ; 

Nay,  all  that  soars  beyond  this  mortal  span. 

And  lifts  the  nobler  hopes  of  favour’d  man  — - 
Oh  I ’t  was  the  magnet,  above  earth’s  controul. 

Which  to  sublimer  regions  draws  the  soul ; 

Ascends,  with  force  divine,  the  blest  abode. 

And,  hnding  there  its  centre,  points  to  God 

On  tWBrst  perusal  of  this  passage,  the  reader  is^  equal* 
ly  delighted  with  the  gorgeous  array  of  fine  words,  bewil¬ 
dered  amidst  the  beautiful  disorder  of  fine  thoughts^  and  carri¬ 
ed  away  by  the  rapid^and'  resistless  energy  of  the  Poet’s  elo¬ 
quence,  till  at  the  end  of  the  quotation,  after  being  buoy'ed 
upon  thebillo\^  s,  he  finds  .hiniKelf  suddenly  cast  on  the  shorc^ 
like  a  stranded  wliaie,  gasping  for  breath,  and  wondering  what 
ran  be  the  vtranin^  ot  all  tins  !  Undisheartened,  however, 
he  turns  to  the  pu>sage  again,  and  being  less  confounded  and 
transported  than  before,  be  loc>ks  keenly  about  liiin  forconr 
ncction  between  the  multitudinous  limbs  of  this  hydra-head¬ 
ed  sentence  ;  and  for  consistency  among  the  mob  of  meta¬ 
phors  that  start  up  at  every  step,  and  trample  down  every 
line  wiili  their  tinwirldy  and  unnecessary*  weight ;  in  vain  — 
the  srnst',  like  an  ignis  fatuus,  flits  iM'tVwe-  him  from  couplet 
lo  couplet,  till  at  tlie  last  word  it  disappears  instantajieously, 
and  leaves  him  sink~ing,  till  he  sticks  fast,  in*. a  bog  of  dis¬ 
appointment.  IK’trrmined,  notwithstanding  this  second  disaster, 
to  conquer  the  mysterious  paj'Ograph,  he  traverses  it  again 
with  more  caraious  and  curious  circumspection,,  and  being 
this  time  perfectly  master,  of, himself,* at)id  neither  to  be  de¬ 
luded  nor  ovirthr4>wu  by  the  art.^oi  tlic* PpeU  ft) 

his  utter  amazement, 'that  this  splendid,  .thia  supevJa^ive  con¬ 
catenation  of  sounds  aud;  syllables,  repretienting^  unutterable 
ideas,  is  just  such  a  creation  of  poetical  absurdity,  as  iu 
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physics  might  be  jmagined  to  rcsiiU  from  tlio  Infidel 
Plnlosopher’j*  dance  of  atonis. 

Yet,  seriously  speaking,  what  does  Mr.  t^nitt  allude  to 
and  characterise  in  this  passage  ^  seriously  speaking,  w 
do  not  know.  What  it  is  wo/,  is  sufticieiitly  intelligible,  (for 
we  will  not  quibble  about  obscurity  of.  phrase,  where  we  can 
guess  what  the  poet  intended ;)  but  what  it  w,  we  defV  til 
the  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  all  the  fools  in  Betl- 
lain,  to  declare.  It  is  e  “  -Magnet'*  which  draws  “  ail  Na¬ 
ture  to  one  supreme  and  universal  cause”  ;  “  a  Magnet^'*  tiiut 
touches  the  heart  at  a  tliousaud  points,”  and  awakes  us 
both  to  bliss  and  agony  :  ”  —  “a  Magnet^'*  which  “  rocks 
the  cradle,”  in  one  line,  and  in  the  next 

‘  Throbs  thro’  each  pulse,  and  breathes  in  every  sigh.* 

Ag:iin;'it  is  “a  Magnet'*  which  stands  sentinel  to  guard 
the  dwelling  where  our  Loves  reside;”  but  it  is  not  long 
kept  at  the  door ;  “  the  Magnet*  is  invited  into  the  house« 
and  there  it  immediately  assumes  the  forms  of  parent, 
child,  or  wife;”  but  presently,  as  if  dissatified  with  its  situa¬ 
tion,  it  Hies  out  of  the  window  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  where’er  we  roam,” 

*  True  as  the  polar  needle,  points  to  Home  \  * 

This  Magnet"  then  is  transformed  into  “  all  that  can 
biful  us  to  the  world"  and  bccoines  “the  source  of  every  joy,” 
and  what  is  yet  more  extraordinary,  “  the  source  of  every 
prayer"  Instantly  afterwards  the  very  same  “  Magnet 
soars  beyond  this  mortal  span"  lifts  our  hopes,  draws  our 
souls  to  “  suhlimer  regions,”  and  finally 

*  Ascends,  with  force  divine,  the  blest  abode, 
iVnd  finding  there  its  centre  points  to  God.’ 

Again  we  ask,  what  d^c^Mr.  Pratt  allude  to  or  characte¬ 
rise  in  this  passage  ?  Is  it  Patriotism^  is  it  Piety}  is  it  Bene* 
valence f  is  it  Heroism  ?  No  ;  not  one,  not  all,  of  these ;  for  .nei¬ 
ther  one  nor  all  together  can  perform^  or  can  be^  one  half  of 
the  things  here  enumerated,  and  attributed  to  the  myste¬ 
rious  IT.  What  then  is  it  ?  Why,  it  is  Nonsense ;  and 
can  make  nothing  mure,  for  the  Author  has  made  nothing 
less  of  it. 

After  these  remarks,  and  this  quotation,  it  is  unnecos- 
.sary  to  go  farther  into  the  merits  of  thi.s  poem  ;  which  com¬ 
mences  in  a  congratulatory  epistle  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftea- 
bury,  on  his  return  with  his  family  from  captivitv  in  France,’ 
afterwards  runs  wild  in  a  rhapsody  addressed  to  tlic  Spabhh- 
J^atriots,  and  concludes  with  a  thundering  apoitrophe  to 
Albion,  of  which  we  shall  only  quote  the  four  liiit  lines. 
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*  Thou,  Tyrant’s  envy,  and  thou,  Patriot’s  boast, 

Still  gi?c  thy  aid  to  wrong’d  Iberia’s  coast ; 

Assert  her  cause,  assist  her  just  defence, 

AND  GREATLY  PROVE  HER  SECOND  PRO¬ 
VIDENCE  !’ 

We  shall  not  ask  for  the  meaning  of  the  last  line,  be¬ 
cause  if  it  has  any  meaning  it  is  an  impious  one.  When  the 
FIRST  Providence  fails  them,  (and  till  then  they  have  need 
of  no  other,)  it  will  he  in  vain  for  the  Spaniards  to  cry 
for  succour  to  a  “  SECOND,  ”  even  though  that  second  he 
Mr.  Pratt’s  native  Alhion^^ 

We  ought  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for  having  de¬ 
tained  them  so  long  in  the  examination  of  such  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  performance  ;  but  the  name,  the  reputation,  and,  in  spite 
of  himself,  the  talents^  of  Mr.  Pratt,  will  fully  justify  us  for 
paying  a  share  of  attention  to  his  present  work  of  which  it 
is  utterly  undeserving.  Mr.  Pratt  has  heem  a  very  volumi¬ 
nous,  and  is  a  very  po^mlar  writer.  He  is  an  ingenious 
novellist,  and  an  entertaining  truvellei ,  though  an  author  of 
most  perv'erseand  pitiful  taste  ;  — yet  he  Isas  iancy,and  feeling, 
and  sprightliness,  sufticient  to  render  him  always  tolerable,  and 
sometimes  highly  interesting,  in  prose.  His  poetical  merits  seem 
to  have  been  taken  for  granted  by  himself  and  his. friends,  be¬ 
cause  scarcely  any  Critic  has  thought  them  worth  denying. 
The  present  age  abounds  more  than  any  former  one  not  only 
in  writers,  but  in  readers,  of  Poetry.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the 
latter,  that  we  have  taken  some  trouble  on  this  oceasion  to 
detect  and  expose  the  imbecility  and  absurdity  of  Mr.  Pratt’s 
verse  : — he  must  otfend,  or  he  must  please  ns,  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  has  ever  yet  (lone  in  prose  or  rhyme,  before  he 
will  attract  so  nmcli  of  our  notice  again. 

Art.  V  III,  All  Jos  ;  or^  a  Serious  Inquiry  concerning  Taste  end  Genius  ;  in¬ 
cluding  a  Proposal  for  the  certain  Advancement  of  the  Elegant  Arts. 
To  which  is  added,  by  Way  of  Illustration,  a  Fragment  of  Ancient 
History.  By  Anthony  Fisgrave,  LL.  D.  li^o.  pp,  Price  7s. 
Boards.  Murray,  1808. 

PABLE  has  gone  very  great  lengths,  but  fable  has  its  limits. 

It  ascribed  to  kmg  Midas  the  power  of  transmuting  every 
thing  he  touched  into  gold  ;  but  it  has  never  attributed  to  any 
man,  khig  or  subject,  the  faculty  of  turning  all  the  hooks 
he  might  touch,  or  even  read,  into  sense  and  value.  Had  there 
been  any  suf;h  man,  we  should  have  been  very  glad  to  receive 
hU  assistance,  or  st(*al  his  art,  on  occasion  of  examining  this 
sp^imeuof  typographical  elegance  and  literary  futility.  If  it 
should  be  judged  that  there  is  any  chance  of  such  a  magician 
arising  in  future  times,  and  of  bis  not  having  quite  enough 
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worlc  in  operating  on  the  publications  of  his  own  ilay,  it  may 
perhaps  btt  worth  while  to  preserve  just  one  copy  of  the  hoOK 
before  us,  in  the  spacious  repository  whicli  the  state  should 
be  recommended  to  erect,  for  preserving,  till  the  appearance 
of  tliis  new  and  greater  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  single  copies, 
accumulating  through  years  or  ages,  of  the  successive  books 
that  shall  be  deemed  to  labour  under  an  infirmity  of  meaning 
at  present  incurable.  There  will  thus  be  a  grand  liospital  of  in¬ 
valid  books  ;  and  glorious  will  be  the  day,  and  vast  the  Hood 
of  light,  when  our  great  enchanter  shall  arrive  to  help  them  ail 
into  sense  and  new  editions,  and  set  them  a-going  in  infinite 
swarms  Kven  this  ‘  Midas’  may  then  he  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  precious  remains  of  a  former  literary  world  ;  and 
many  a  student,  whose  taste  shall  he  polished,  or  whose  genius 
kindled,  by  perusing  it,  may  be  grateful  that  all  the  copies 
were  not  surrendered  to  the  service  of  candles,  soap,  and  snuff. 
And  the  reviewers  of  those  times,  though  of  tempers  probably 
far  less  benign,  and  of  justice  far  more  rigid,  tliau  we,  may 
congratulate  their  nation  on  the  re-appearance  of  a  work  whicn 
they  can  ascribe  to  nobody  hut  Apollo  himself ;  for  as  to  An¬ 
thony  Fisgrave,  LL.D.,  they  will  believe,  as  we  do,  that  it  is 
a  mere  manufactured  name. — If,  on  the  otlier  hand,  it  shall  he 
deemed  not  at  all  reasonable  seriously  to  expect,  in  any  length 
of  future  time,  such  a  phenomenon  as  fable  has  never  pre¬ 
sumed  to  feign,  we  are  afraid  the  whole  edition  must  go  to  the 
uses  just  now  mentioned  ;  though  it  is  really  a  pity  to  sec  such 
a  pretty  offspring  of  the  paper-mill  and  the  letter-foundry 
consigned  to  so  ungentle  and  inelegant  a  part  of  the  great  lite¬ 
rary  economy. 

f^erliaps  we  deserve  only  to  be  laughed  at,  for  having  taken 
considerable  pains  to  understand  the  meaning  and  object  of 
this  production,  especially  as  we  must  acknowledge  the  labour 
has  been  nearly  in  vain:  we  question,  indeed,  whether  the 
author  had  any  meaning  at  all  beyond  a  mere  literary  hoax, 
A  ccitain  degree  of  art  ap|>ears  to  be  used  in  keeping  the 
composition  from  coming  out  into  sense,  wiien  sometimes  it 
seems  on  the  point  of  doing  so.  It  would  be  hardly  possible, 
indeed,  for  pure  honest  absurdity  to  get  through  so  many 
pages  without  telling  what  its  joke  is  aiming  at.  A  portion  of 
dexterity,  which,  applied  the  same  length  of  time  to  some 
honest  task,  might  perhaps  have  given  instruction  or  got 
money,  is  required  in  making  up  a  thousand  or  two  of  senten¬ 
ces,  on  one  leading  subject,  each  of  them  sufficiently  iutelli- . 
gible  in  itself,  and  all  joined  together  in  an  orderly  manner 
into  a  composition  so  effectually  confounded,  that  the  writer, 
cannot  be  cited  as  holding  any  one  opinion  on  any  one  topic. 
The  dexterity  is  employed  Xo  preserve  an  absolute  confusion 
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*  Thou,  Tyrant’s  envy,  and  thou,  Patriot’s  boast, 

Still  gi?c  thy  aid  to  wrong’d  Iberia’s  coast ; 

Assert  her  cause,  assist  her  just  defence, 

AND  GREATLY  PROVE  HER  SECOND  PRO^ 

VIDENCE  !’ 

We  shall  not  ask  for  the  meaning  of  the  last  line,  be¬ 
cause  if  it  has  any  n)eaning  it  is  an  impious  one.  When  the 
FIRST  Providence  fails  them,  (and  till  then  they  have  need 
of  no  other,)  it  will  he  in  vain  for  the  Spaniards  to  cry 
for  succour  to  a  “SECOND,”  even  though  that  secoiul  he 
Mr.  Pratt’s  “  native  Albion?^ 

We  ought  to  apologize  to  our  readers  for  having  de¬ 
tained  them  so  long  in  the  examination  of  such  an  insignifi¬ 
cant  performance  ;  hut  the  name,  the  reputation,  ai*d,  in  spite 
of  himself,  the  talents^  of  Mr.  Pratt,  will  fully  justify  us  for 
paying  a  share  of  attention  to  his  present  work  of  which  it 
IS  utterly  undeserving.  Mr.  Pratt  has  heem  a  very  volumi¬ 
nous,  and  is  a  very  po^mlar  writer.  He  is  an  ingenious 
novellist,  and  an  entertaining  travellei ,  though  an  author  of 
most  per\'erseand  pitiful  taste  ;  — yet  he  has  iancy,and  feeling, 
and  sprightliness,  sufheient  to  render  Inni  always  tolerable,  and 
sometimes  highly  interesting,  in  prose.  His  pot^tical  merits  seem 
to  have  been  lalcen  for  granted  by  himself  and  his. friends,  be¬ 
cause  scarcely  any  Critic  has  thought  them  worth  denying. 
The  present  age  abounds  more  than  any  former  one  not  only 
in  writers,  but  in  readers,  of  Poetry.  It  is  for  the  sake  of  the 
latter,  that  we  have  taken  some  irouhlc  on  this  oceasion  to 
detect  and  expose  the  imbecility  and  absurdity  of  Mr.  Pratt’s 
verse  : — he  must  olfend,  or  he  must  please  ns,  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  has  ever  yet  done  in  prose  or  rhyme,  before  be 
will  attract  so  miicli  of  our  notice  again. 

Art.  W\\»Mtdcu  ;  oTy  a  Serious  Inquiry  concerning  Taste  and  Genius  ,*  in¬ 
cluding  a  Proposal  for  the  certain  Advancement  of  the  Elegant  Arts. 
To  which  is  added,  by  Way  of  Illustration,  a  Fragment  td  Ancient 
History  By  Anthony  Fisgrave,  LL,  D.  li^o.  pp,  2*20,  Price  7s. 
Boards.  Murray,  1808. 

JJ’ABLE  has  gone  very  great  lengths,  but  fable  has  its  limits. 

It  ascribed  to  kmg  Midas  the  power  of  transinnting  every 
thing  he  touched  into  gold  ;  but  it  lias  never  attributed  to  any 
man,  kt‘)g  or  subject,  the  faculty  of  turning  all  the  books 
he  might  touch,  or  even  read,  into  s'ense  and  value.  Had  tliere 
been  any  suf;h  man,  we  should  have  been  very  glatl  to  receive 
hU  attistance,  or  steal  his  art,  on  occasion  ot  examining  tim 
specimen  of  typographical  elegance  and  literary  futility.  If  it 
should  be  judgeU  tliat  there  is  any  chance  of  such  a  magician 
arising  in  future  times,  and  of  his  not  having  quite  enough 
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worli  in  operating  on  the  publications  of  his  own  day,  it  may 

{>erhaps  be  worth  while  to  preserve  just  one  copy  of  the  hooK 
leforc  us,  in  the  spacious  repository  which  the  state  should 
be  recommended  to  erect,  for  preserving,  till  the  appearance 
of  tliis  new  and  greater  Gregory  Tliaumaturgus,  single  copies, 
accumulating  through  years  or  ages,  of  the  successive  books 
that  shall  he  deemed  to  labour  under  an  infirmity  of  meaning 
at  present  incurable.  There  will  thus  be  a  grand  hospital  of  in¬ 
valid  books  ;  and  glorious  will  be  the  day,  and  vast  the  dood 
of  light,  when  our  great  enchanter  shall  arrive  to  help  them  all 
into  sense  and  new  editions,  and  set  them  a-going  in  inhiute 
swarms.  F.ven  this  ‘  Midiis’  may  then  he  considered  as  one  of 
the  most  precious  remains  of  a  former  literary  world  ;  and 
many  a  studtMit,  whose  taste  shall  he  polished,  or  whose  genius 
kindled,  by  perusing  it,  may  be  grateful  that  all  the  copies 
were  not  surrendered  to  the  service  of  candles,  soap,  and  snuff. 
And  the  reviewers  of  those  times,  though  of  tempers  probably 
far  less  benign,  and  of  justice  far  more  rigid,  than  we,  may 
congratulate  their  nation  on  the  re-appearance  of  a  work  which 
they  can  ascribe  to  nobody  but  Apollo  himself ;  for  as  to  An¬ 
thony  Fisgrave,  LL.D.,  they  will  believe,  as  we  do,  that  it  is 
a  mere  manufactured  name. — If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  shall  be 
deein(*d  not  at  all  reasonable  seriously  to  expect,  in  any  length 
of  future  time,  such  a  phenomenon  as  fable  has  never  pre* 
sumed  to  feign,  we  are  afraid  the  whole  edition  must  go  to  the 
uses  just  now  mentioned  ;  though  it  is  really  a  pity  to  sec  such 
a  pretty  offspring  of  the  paper-mill  and  the  letter-foundry 
consigned  ttiso  ungentle  and  inelegant  a  part  of  the  great  lite¬ 
rary  economy. 

Ferhaps  we  desene  only  to  be  laughed  at,  for  having  taken 
considerable  pains  to  unaerstaud  the  meaning  and  object  of 
this  production,  especially  as  we  nuisi  acknowledge  the  labour 
has  been  nearly  in  vain  :  we  question,  indeed,  whether  the 
author  had  any  meaning  at  all  beyond  a  mere  literary  hoax, 
A  ctitain  degree  of  art  ap|>ears  to  be  used  in  keeping  the 
composition  from  coming  out  into  sense,  wiien  sometimes  it 
seems  on  the  point  of  doing  so.  It  would  be  hardly  possible, 
indeed,  for  pure  honest  absurdity  to  get  through  so  many 
pages  without  telling  what  its  joke  is  aiming  at.  A  portion  of 
dexterity,  which,  applied  the  same  length  of  time  to  some 
honest  task,  might  perhaps  have  given  instruction  or  got 
money,  is  required  in  making  up  a  thousand  or  two  of  senten¬ 
ces,  on  one  leading  subject,  each  of  them  sufficiently  intelli¬ 
gible  in  itself,  and  all  joined  together  in  an  orderly  manner 
into  a  composition  so  effectually  confounded,  that  the  writer 
cannot  be  cited  as  holding  any  one  opinion  on  any  one  topic. 
The  dexterity  is  employed  io  preserve  an  absolute  confusion 
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and  contradiction  of  ideas«  and  not  in  advancing  any  clats  of 
opinions  under  a  regular  sham  appearance  of  maintaining  the 
contrary,  as  in  Swift’s’  ‘  Argument  fur  abolishing  Christianity,* 
or  Burke’s  ‘  Vindication  of  Natural  Society  ^  nor  in  con-* 
triving  a  plauVihle  train  of  mock-serious  arguments  in  support 
of  some  merely  fantastical  proposition,  iiist  to  shew  what  in-t 
genuitycan  do,  as  in  Dr*  John  Campbell’s  tract  on  the  salu¬ 
tary  effects  of  inhaling  the  breath  of  young  women, 

when  any  purpose  is  meant  to  be  answered  by  a  piece  of 
grave  ironical  reasoning,  there  must  be  a  consistency  and  uni¬ 
formbearing  in  the  senes  of  afgnaients  and  illustnitions ;  they 
must  all' be,  to  use  a  convenient  vulgar  phrase,  right 
In  the  production  before  ns,  observations  which  are  unmeaiw 
ingly  ironical  are  crossed  and  blende*!  with  such  as  are  soberly 
and  unmeaningly  true.  Nor  is  the  incongruous  farrago  dis-^ 
posed  into  any  remote  rosonihlance  oi  a  regular  alternation  of 
remarks,  adapted  to  maintain  the  two  opposite  sides  of  a 

Question,  and  prolong  an  amusing  argumentative  indecision  ; 

le  whole  is  a  mere  thicl^et  of  involved  confusion.  If  any 
thing  more,  than  the  «;port  of  inakif)g  a  numher  of  curious 
people  wind  i  toll  tlirough  a  literary*  brake  to  get  at  a 
choice  fruit  tree  'which  they  ave  *(lid  is  to  be  foiind  in 
the  iniilst  of  it,  and  then  laughing  at  their’disappointment, 
was  in  the  writer’s  view,  we  ‘should  perliaps  have  conjec¬ 
tured  that  he  miglit  intend  to  ridicule  the  pretensions  and 
conceit  of  conufusseurs  in  tlie  hue  arts,  and  to  rescue  pro¬ 
fessors,  and  men  of  genius,  from  the  arrogance  of  their 
judges.  Something  of  liiis  kind  mig.ht  seem  intended  in 
the' mock*  proposal  of  a  sovereign  court  of  taste,  to  ^hich 
every  performance  in  the  arts  should  be  required  to  be 
submitted,  and  \\1vich  should  pereuKVorily  and  definitively 
pronounce  on  its  merits,  ;}nd  with  such  authority  as  to 
preclude  all  further  questii  n,  and  all  diH’erehec  of  opinions 
in  the  public.  Diif  in  the  various  topics  which  ^re  V'rought. 
in  as  having  some  kind  of  connexion  with  the  argument  for 
this  ludicrous  iustitutl  *u,  there  is  po  management  tq  hear^ 
out  the  joke,  and  make  it  tell  to  any  purpose  of  either 
wit  or  sensa  Just  as  much  ridicule,  and  with  just  as  little 
point  or  use,  seems  to  he  splashed,  in  the  autlior’s  course 
through  this  puddle  of  whiip  and  absurdity,  on  the. men  of 
real  genius  as  on  the  pretended  men  of  tasto. 

The  latter  half  of  the  volgme  is  put  in  t^e  form  of  a  frag-, 
mentof  very  ancient  history,  fjelatipg  the  fabled  musical  con-^ 
test  hetwocn  i^n  and  Apollo,  pf  which  Midas  and  hi>  court, 
were  appdinu^J  the  judge  s,  which  aupieni  ffagmeiif  is  made 
to  descant  on  ihe  vontnuporari/  reign  of  his  liiajes^y.  ting 
George  III.  The  Pln-y^ian  criticaT  court  ^nd  ^ipuarcb,  tho 
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ridiculmis  literary  exhibitions  made  before  tliem,  the  perform- 
anivs  of  the  two  gods,  the  decision  on  thcii  respective  merits, 
and  the  long  speeches  of  Midas  and  Apollo,  make  a  sort  of 
exeinplificution  and  burlesque  of  s»ic!i  a  court  as  the  first  part 
ot  tlie  book  ha<l  afTecU^d  to  propose,  and  with  the  same  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  thing  like  systematic  significance.  The  assein* 
bled  connoisseurs  arc  also  imuie  to  expose  themselves  to  scorn 
by  a  prelerence,  which  connoiss^turs,  whether  really  possessing 
refined  taste,  or  only  affecting  it,  are  never  likely  to  be  caught 
in  the  mistake  of  avowing,  of  rude,  rustic,  aiul  vulgar  strains 
to  the  iinished  performances  of  comhiried  art  and  genius.  A 
professed  connoisseur  will  be  certain  to  take  care  not  to  fall 
too  readily  into  the  taste  of  the  vulgar. 

There  is  here  and  there  a  passage  which  we  should  he  in¬ 
clined  to  call  well  wriltcn,  especially  a  controversy  among  a 
company  of  painters,  each  asserting  the  superlative  merits  of 
the  particular  painter  that  he  has  selected  among  the  great 
masters  for  his  model,  and  depreciating  the  idols  and  modeli 
of  all  thne  rest  of  the  party. 

Perhaps  the  following  passage  may  he  worth  transcribing. 

*  From  many  circumstances  it  would  appear  that*  however  they  n^ht 
affect  to  deny  it,  the  artists  themselves  are  convinced  ol  their  own  little¬ 
ness  when  compared  witfi  their  predecessors  ;  for  though  thoy  continually 
depreciate  the  supposed  unjust  preference  given  to  ancient  svorks.  they  are 
ever  the  most  forward  to  support'  it.  Place  one  of  these  gentlemen  in  a 
professQr’s  chair,  to  discourse  on  art»  (a  situation  with  which  they  some¬ 
times  conipiiaiem  each  other)  and  see  what  he  unUbrmly  resorts  to.  He 
scarcely  deigns  to  touch  on  the  first  principles  oi'  his  particular  profession, 
cautiously  avoids  describing  what  ^  its  nature  and  intention,  wlih  tts  moans 
of  operation,  and  thence  deducing  a  regular  system  of  practice.— -No,  he 
immediately  bunches  back  into  its  antiquity,  and  attoniihes  his  auditons 
with  his  knowledge  of  high-sounding  names,  and  with  gorgeous  pane¬ 
gyrics  on  the  ^nius  of  past  times ;  -expatiates  ofi  the  merits  of  Greeks 
and  luluns ;  lilustrating  his  opinions,  .ind  supporting  hit  criticisms,  bs' 
tlie  mere  description  of  celebrated  examples,  (many  o^  which  <ire  pcrhtpi 
only  known  to  himself  by  description)  and  by  rha|>9<Kiie8  that  conse¬ 
quently  convey  no  information,  and  excite  no  sympathy;  and  in  conclu¬ 
sion,  that  the  excessive  inconsistency  of  these  profound  teachers  may  be 
more  apparent,  their  eulogiums  on  ancient  g<*niu8  arc  uniformly  accompt- 
iiitxl  by  reproaches,  hurled  with  great  vehemence  against  their  contem¬ 
poraries,  for  refusing  to  ucknowleage  the' indubitable  cxc.'Utsaoe  of  mo¬ 
dem  art  ’.  pp.  72,  73. 

As  tiie reader,  who  is  in  quest  of  cnlertaiiunent  ipercly*  wiTl 
hot  be  at  all  gratified  by  the  labour  of  getting  throirgli  the 
puzxle  abt>tit  the  meaning  and  object  of  the  book,  and  as  he 
will  not  meet  with  enough  siiiiirt  insulated  pieces  of  i.igB- 
puity  or  humour  to  amuse  him  on  alter  he  finds  that  no  as- 
bigtiable  object  is  to  be  pursued,  he  will  never  read  to  tii^ 
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end  ;  and  if  any  one’s  hope  and  patience  can  be  beguiled  over 
so  niucli  ground  in  searcli  of  something  graver  than  amu^* 
inent,  he  will  probably,  at  the  end,  find  this  the  single  instance  . 
in  his  life,  in  which  he  has  read  a  whole  volume  without 
cainini;  three  useful  ideas.  But  indeed  nobo^ly  but  a  .re- 
viewer  will  ever  read  through  the  production ;  and  therefore 
we  have  a  peculiar  right  to  reprobate  the  perverse  whim  which 
has  occasioned  the  waste  of  so  much  of  our  time  ;  the  writer 
might  have  been  satisfied  with  the  folly  of  wasting  so  much 
of  .his  own, — we  might  say  the  guilt,  for  we  still  think  it  within 
possibility  that  his  laculties  might  have  succeeded  in  some¬ 
thing  better  than  this  piece  of  laborious  absurdity. 

I'hongl)  he  appears  not  unaccustomed  to  the  pen,  there 
arc  many  gross  faults  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  and 
even  in  common  grammar.  We  must  however  acknowledge 
one  scr\'ice  to  litemture ;  our  language  confessedly  labours 
imder  a  most  miserable  scarcity  of  terms  ;  it  will  be  tliankful 
therefore  to.  the  inventor  of  the  words  ‘  illucidation,’  and 
‘  stimulaD  even  the  old  Romans  are  involved  in  the  obli¬ 
gation.  This  brilliant  coinage  is,  we  think,  the  chief  merit  of 
the  book. 

Art.  IX.  Observathnj  on  various  Passages  of  Scrifiiursy  placing  them 
in  a  new  Light,  and  ascertaining  tlic  Meaning  of  several,  not  de¬ 
terminable  by  the  Methods  commonly  made  ase  of  by  the  learned. 
Originally  compiled  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Harmer,  from  Relations  in¬ 
cidentally  mentioned  in  Books  of  Voyages  and  Travels  into  the  East. 
Fourth  Edition,  with  a  new  Arrangement,  many  important  Additions, 
and  innumerable  Corrections,  by  Adam  Clarke,  LL.  D.  4  vols.  8vo, 
pp.  c.xxii.  ‘2100.  Price  11.  IGs.  bds.  Johnson,  Baynes,  &c.  1808. 

A  MONGthe  various  descriptions  of  evidence  for  theauthen- 
ticity  of  Divine  Revelation,  which  have  successively  ex¬ 
pelled  infidelity  from  its  most  considerable  positions,  and 
iiave  at  length  confined  its  once  active  and  audacious  hostility 
within  a  narrow  circle,  we  arc  far  from  thinking  lightly  of 
that  which  was  primarily  brought  into  action  by  the  ve« 
ncrable  author  of  this  work.  His  idea  of  employing  the 
accounts  of  modern  travellers  in  the  Fast  to  illustrate  the  in¬ 
cidents  and  allusions  that  occur  in  Scripture,  was  one  of 
those  happy  conceptions  which  are  often  the  unexpected  re¬ 
ward  of  diligent  thought.  The  evidence  of  recent  authors, 
ill  one  department  at  least,  is  unexceptionable ;  so  far, 
wc  mean,  as  it  relates  to  physical  phenomena.  The  pro¬ 
ducts  of  the  earth  and  their  limes  of  germination  and  matu¬ 
rity,  the  face  of  the  country,  the  vicissitude  of  seasons,  the 
distinctions  of  climate,  and  the  appearances  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  the  sky,  are  with  few  exceptions  the  same  in  all 
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ages.  Wlieii  wc  learn,  for  example,  from  a  modern  report¬ 
er,  that  vjrapes,  figs,  and  pomegranates  in  the  neiglihonr- 
hood  of  Palestine  are  in  season  at  one  particular  time,  and 
find  that  the  expedition  of  the  twelve  Hebrew  spies  who  re¬ 
turned  with  specimens  of  each  fruit  is  related  to  have  taken 
place  about  that  period,  wc  have  as  fair  a  collateral  proof  that 
the  relation  is  genuine,  as  if  we  could  ascertain  the  same  fact 
from  some  contemporary  record.  There  is  another  depart¬ 
ment,  in  which  the  evidence,  though  suffioiently  satisfactory, 
is  not  so  undeniably  conclusive.  TitC  habits  and  cusioms  of 
j  men  are  not  in  their  .nature  invariable,  like  the  physical  phe- 
i  noiiiena  :  and  before  wc  admit  the  testimony  of  a  moiiern  au- 
I  thor  on  existing  customs,  as  explanatory  of  ancient  writings^ 

=  \re  must  assume  that  the  customs  are  ancient  too.  In  many 
instances,  this  assumption  is  plainly  legitimate  ;  as  in  the  case 
of  those  customs  which  originate  in  physical  peculiarities, 
and  the  reasons  for  which  invariably  continue  to  subsist.  It  is 
also  fair,  in  the  case  of  those  customs  which  originate  in  the 
condition  of  society  and  of  the  human  mind,  where  it  can 
be  shewn  that  such  condition  has  not  been  material  I  v  altered. 
And  this  proves  to  be  the  fact  in  nearly  all  the  cases  that 
have  been  cited  in  illustration  of  Scripture.  They  are  de- 
-  rived  pri.icipally  from  the  Arabs,  who  spring  from  the  same 
stock  as  the  Israelites,  and  who  are  notoriously  the  accurate 
,  representatives  of  their  remotest  forefathers.  In  the  neigh- 
I  bouring  countries  also,  where  national  independence  and  an- 
:  cic!»t  manners  have  not  been  preserved  equally  inviolate, 
those  changes  wliich  affect  the  habits  of  a  people  have  bad 
but  a  very  limited  operation.  Commerce  has  not  introduced 
weahh,  nor  literature  refinement;  even  the  conquest  of  the 
coJintries  by  a  foreign  tribe  has  had  less  effect,  than  suclran 
important  event  must  necessarily  produce  in  cases  where  the 
invaders  have  greatly  differed  from  the  vanquished  in  the 
nature  of  their  religious  faith,  or  their ’.progress  in  civiliza¬ 
tion.  But  setting  aside  the  probability  and  the  certainty  that 
popular  customs  have  changed  less  in  these  Asiatic  countries 
than  in  almost  any  other  region  of  the  earth,  we  may  con¬ 
sider  it  as  generally  safe  and  fair  to  conclude,  that  a  mo- 
d^‘rn  custom  in  any  cpuntr}»,  which  affords  a  satisfactory  ex¬ 
planation  of  an  allusion  in  ancient  records  referring  to  the 
same  country,  did  exist  at  the  time  of  those  records  and  is 
substantially  the  custom  to  which  they  really  alluded.  In 
the  same  manner,  a  scientific  theory  is  deemed  sufficiently 
established,  when  it  gives  a  satisfactory  and  consistent  solu¬ 
tion  of  the  phenomena  to  which  it  is  applied. 

The  benefits  derived  from  this  kind  of  evidence,  to  the  causi'. 
^f  religion,  are  confessedly  of  secondary  value.  1  he  proofs 
in  favour  of  Divine  Revelation  were  quite  conclusive,  and 
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quite  adequate  to  tlie  coiivirtion  of  any  candid  examin(»r, 
many  centuries  before  the  worthy  Mr.  Harmer  underUxA 
to  compile  these  “  (Jbservaiions.”  But  though  his  labouh 
have  established  little,  they  have  explained  ‘much  ;  their  re- 
suits  are  not  merely  of  the  “  curious  and  amusing  '  kind,**  ij* 
he  is  modestly  disposed  to  represent  them  ;  on  the  contrary, 
they  furnish  us  with  ample  means,  in  many  instances,  to  re¬ 
fute  the  sneers,  to  silence  the  objections,  and  to  lessen  or 
remove  the  ap|>arent  difficulties,  of  which  infidels  in  varioui 
periods,  and  especially '  Voltaire,  have  often  availed  them% 
selves  in  attempting  to  impeach  the  authenticity  of  the  Scrip, 
lures.  He  was  not  indeed,  in  the  strictest  sense,  the  6rtt 
who  had  thought  of  illustrating  Scripture  by  the  nioden 
customs  and  peculiarities  of  the  F.ast,  Many  useful  obser. 
vatioiis  had  been  casually  introduced  hv  Sandys,  in  the  ac¬ 
count  of  his  travtds,  a  century  before:  Chardin  and  Shaw  had 
published  a  still  greater  number  of  similar  notices;  and  the' 
former,  especially,  had  even  anticipated  Mr.  Harmer  to  some 
extent  in  his  six  volumes  of  MS.  memoranda,  from  which) 
through  the  liberal  intervention  of  Bishop  Lowth,  Mr.  H, 
was  enabled  to  enrich  his  second  edition.  On  tlie  continonti 
also,  the  excellent  Michaelis  had  furnished  the  travellers,  sent 
out  by  his  Danish  majesty,  with  a  set  of  queries,  respecting 
the  present  state  of  the  countries  referred  to  in  Scripture; 
and  from  the  report  of  Niebuhr,  the  only  one  who  accom¬ 
plished  the  intention  of  the  mission,  Mr.  H.’s  later  publi¬ 
cations  were  considerably  improved.  He  had  the  merit,  liovv* 
ever,  of  being  the  first  to  apply  himself  assiduously  to  tliis 
kind  of  investigation,  of  turnishing  tlie  public  wiili  a  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  results,  and  of  stimulating  travel¬ 
lers  to  extend  our  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  regions,  and 
authors  to  convert  it  to  the  purposes  of  Biblical  Criticism* 
His  steps  have  been  followed  with  great  diligence,  and  in 
general  with  great  success,  by  the  learned  and  ingenious 
editor  of  “  Calniet’s  Dictionary’*  and  the  works  connected 
with  it.  From  both  these  writers,  and  from  some  other 
sources,  Mr.  S.  Burder  has  compiled  his  “  Oriental  Customs.’* 
'llic  diffusion  of  knowledge,  which  has  been  chiefly  accom¬ 
plished  by  ilje  extensive  circulation  of  these  works,  together 
with  some  lesser  publications  in  this  country,  and  some  very 
respectable  ones  on  tlie  Continent,  assisted  also  by  the  proposi¬ 
tion  of  prize  (uiestions  on  the  subject  in  some  of  the  German 
sc^iinaries  and  our  own  university  of  Cambridge,  must  have 
undouhte.dy  produced  very  salutary  elfccts  on  the  minds  of 
gem  ral  re.ideis.  llic  scolTer  at  Revelation  may  now,  we 
should  hope,  descend  pretty  low  in  society,  before  he  finds 
any  one  so  ignorant  of  Kastei  n  customs  as  to  he  the  dupe  of 
Speers  'and  sophisms,  w  hich  at  one  time  would  have  per* 
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plexek  the  learned  ;  and  the  student  of  the  Sacred  Books 
may  now  disc(:ni  confir^uations  of  Uieir  gciuilneness  and 
truth,  in  tlioi^.very  obscurities  which  would  fotmcrly  bava 
foiled  his  sagacity  and  sliakeii  hU  faith. 

Hatrin^  freqneiiilyofound  reason  to  regret  that  a  work,  to 
which  tht  Christian  world  U  so  much  indebted,  should  re* 
main  so  long^  out  of-  print,  and  should  have  become  so  scarce 
and  costly  as  to  be  inaccessible  to  the  rising  race  of  biblical 
students,  we  are  much  gratified  with  tlie  opportunitv  of  re* 
commending  a  new^edition  of  it  to  the  public  favotur.  ^  What* 
ever  its  original  claims  might  be,  they  are  greatly  augment* 
ed  by  the  diligence,  learning,  and  skill  of  the  present  edi* 
tor.  The  nature  and  value  of  the  iinproveinciits  it  has  re* 
ccived, should  in  strict  propriety  be  the  princiiial  subject  of  our 
critique:  for  the  mcriu  of  the  work,  consiuered  merely  as  a 
repubiication,  arc  too  well  understood  to  require  any  .farther 
discussion  >  or  commendation. 

Mr.  Harnier's.  work  wag  published  at  two,  or  rather*  three» 
different  times ;  and  the  two  latter  volumes  were  arrange.d  m 
a  second  series  like  that  of  the  two  former.  It  therefore  l>e- 
canie  necessary  to  amalgamate  the  first  with  the  Min/,  and 
the  second  ivitU  the  fourth.’*^  This  must  obviously  Iwveboew 
a  troublesome  t<\sk,  as  multitudes*  of  the  Observations  had 
to.bfi.  variously  transposed,  to  bring  tlicun  into  connexion  with 
flmse.of  a  similar  denomination,  without  which  a  heternge* 
neous  mixture<must  have  been  the  consequence.’*  ’Pref.  p.  \i. 
xii.  Beside. this  very  desiral>Ie -change-  of  form,*  the  work 
is  indebted,  to  Dr.  C.  for  some  valuable  additions,  of  which 
we  sliall  insert  his  own  account. 

'  ‘  About  the  time  I  began  tbi«  work;  fortunately  the  two  first  volumes 
of  the  former  edition,  once  the  property  of  the. late  Dr.  Russell;  fell 
into  my  hands.  Theae  I  found  to  contain*  a  gtvat  number  of  vitl liable 
nous  written  .in  the.inar(Tin*wtth  his  own  .hand,  generallv  ron^m/ayand 
farther  elucidating  i\\t  Obienrationt  ofrMr.  llarnicr.  Dr.  Rjusaell  had 
read.  Mr^  11. *8  worki  with  groat  attention#  and  reconsidered  not  only  the 
facta  for  which i  he 'was  ququd  by.  Mr.  H.  but  likewise  tihe  general  tenor 
of  the  work  ;  and  from  his  long  and  extensive  acquaintanu:  with  tf^ 
natural  history,  customs,  roan^s,  ^c.  of  the  East,  and  hU  reverence 
for  the  Sacri^ .  W  riungs,  he  was.  qualified,  beyond  most,  to  cast  light 
upon  i-v^ry  sul^oct  discussed  in  the  Observations.  His  invaluable, 
though  short  remarks,  1  have  taken  Care  to  introduce  in  their  projxtr 
places,  referring  them  always  to  their  author.  For  this  part  of  my  work, 
1  doubt  not,  .1  ^a}l  have  the  thanks  of  all  my  readers. 

•  Beeides  what  I  ‘hare  inserted  from *Dr.*  Russell’s -M.S.  notes,  I  have 
introduced  mapy  Important  matierg  from  Dr.  Shaw,  which  -Mr.  Hnrmer 
had  professedly  left  untouched,,  frona  the  supposiuon  tbai  Shaw's  TVayeU 
Were  in  the.  handsiof.tvery  reader  1  Howevtir  this  miglit.have  been  in 
Mr,  li’f  lime,  I  caonoii  say  a  bukat^tceent  the  work  is  ver^  jcoMf* ,  and 
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vfiy  dear,  I  have  borrowed  also,  from  a  variety  of  authors  ( who  art  I  ( 

referred  to  in  the  notes,)  many  of  the  materials  with  which  I  have  en-  I  | 

deaveured  to  enrich  this  edition.  Much  of  the  matter  conceming  |  \ 

is  entirely  new  ;  as  are  many  articles  in  the  department  of  Mi/cellaneons  I  \ 
Matters,  These  have  been  chiefly  furnished  by  Shaw,  Sonnini,  iinqueiil  I  ( 

du  Rerron,  Bruce,  and  Dr.  Buchanan's  Travels  in  the  Mtfsore,  From  I  ; 

Mr.  Jackson's  Journey  overland  from  India,  1  have  also  collected  some  I 
valuable  materials.’  pp.  xii.  xiii.  I 

I'he  style  and  punctuation  are  improved,  though  it  would  I 
scarcely  have  been  possible  to  exclude  all  the  quaintnesses  and  I 
imperfections  of  the  original  edition,  without  actually  re-  I 
writing  the  whole  work.  The  Hebrew  and  Greek  words  cited  I 
by  Mr.  H.  arc  now  inserted  in  their  proper  character,  with  I 
the  Masoretic  pronunciation  in  Italic.  Many  curious  and  ap«  I 
propriate  (juoiations  are  introduced  in  the  notes  from  Arabic  | 
and  Persian  autliors.  The  editor  has  also  added  a  series  of  I 
“  Observations,”  intitlcd,  “  A  Specimen  of  the  advantage  I 
that  may  be  derived  from  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics  for  I 
the  explanation  of  various  passages  in  the  Sacred  Writings,”  'I 
extending  over  many  pages.  A  Table  of  the  Contents^  of  each  I 
Observation  is  now  prefixed  to  each  volume,  and  a  running  I 
tith^  is  inserted  at  the  head  of  the  several  pages,  specifying  I 
their  subjects.  A  character  of  Mr.  Ilariiier  by  Dr.  Synionds,  I 
and  Brief  Memoirs  of  his  life,  character,  and  writings,  by  an  I 
anonymous,  but  apparently  respectable  writer,  arc  reprinted  | 
from  two  numbers  of  a  periodical  work  in  1789  and  1792.  I 
Nothing  of  importance  could  be  ascertained  by  the  inqui-  I 
ries  of  the  editor,  in  addition  to  tlic  information  supplied  I 
by  these  documents.  He  was  so  fortunate,  however,  as  to  I 
obtain  access  to  an  original  painting  of  the  venerable  author,  I 
and  has  embellished  the  present  edition  with  a  fine  engrav  ing  I 
from  it,  by  way  of  frontispiece.  He  has  also  introduced  a  I 
plate,  containing  “  a  correct  outline  of  the  famous  Pre-  I 
iiestine  Pavement,  with  its  description  taken  partly  from  I 
Father  Montfaucon,  and  partly  from  Dr.  Shaw.”  Mr.  liar-  I 

iner’s  prefaces  to  the  editions  published  in  his  life  time,  are  I 
very  properly  retained.  I 

A  few  particulars  of  Mr.  Harmer’s  life  may  not  he  unac-  I 
ceptable  to  our  readers.  He  was  born  at  Norwich,  in  1715,'  I 
of  respectable  and  religious  parents.  ‘‘  The  Christian  mi-  I 

nistry,  among  the  Protestant  Dissenters,  was  the  object  of  i 

his  own  choice ;”  and  after  a  course  of  preparatory  studies  I 
chiefly  “  under  the  direction  of  the  learnea  Mr.  Fames,”  he  ,  I 
settled,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  with  a  small  society  of  the  In-  I 
dependent  denomination  at  Wattesfield,  Suffolk,  over  which  j 
he  presided  till  his  death,  Nov.  27,  1783.  He  appears  to  hare  t 

been  not  only  an  industrious  student,  but  a  pious  diligent  i 

minister,  and  a  very  useful  member  of  civil  society.  I 
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<  Hia  strain  of  preaching  was  practical  and  evangelical,  though  he  fre- 
(j^uently  entered  into  a  criucal  examination  of  his  text ;  and  in  his  expo* 
•ittons  of  Scripture  (which  made  a  considerable  part  of  his  public  work) 
he  disnlayed  great  learning  ;  yet  he  was  not  content  to  leave  the  pulpit, 
till  he  had  addressed  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  his  hearers,  which  he 
did  with  great  plainness  and  af!iK:tion,  frequently  with  many  tears.*'  pp. 
xlix,  1. 

* 

•  His  literary  knowledge  honoured  him  with  the  esteem  and  acquaint* 
ance  of  the  learned  of  all  denominations ;  and  in  ladand,  as  well  as 
England,  his  correspondents  were  amongst  men  of  the  highest  dignity 
in  the  established  church  ;  for  Mr.  H.  though  a  zealous  dissenter,  was  a 
man  of  such  candour  and  moderation,  of  such  piety,  learning  and  affa¬ 
bility,  that  he  conciliated  the  esteem,  and  obtained  the  confidence  of  the 
worthiest  men  of  all  parties,*  p.  xlviii. 

To  this  information,  we  add  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Symoiids. 

*  He  was  a  man  of  unaffected  piety,  equally  kind  as  a  master,  parent, 
aad  husband  ;  meek  and  modest  in  his  deportment,  and  invariably  averse 
from  every  degree  of  intemperance  and  excess.  Superior  to  all  those 
narrow  and  illiberal  prejudices  which  we  are  apt  to  imbibe  from  educa¬ 
tion  or  habit,  he  svas  governed  by  a  general  principle  of  benevolence ; 
and  though  he  was  commonly  called  die  Father  of  the  Dissenters,  yet 
his  good  offices  were  so  far  from  being  confined  to  his  own  communion, 
that  he  acknowledged  and  encouraged  merit  wherever  he  found  it  1 
will  apply  to  Harmer,**  was  the  usual  language  of  every  injured  person 
in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  it  seldom  happened  that  the  aggressor  was 
not  soon  induced,  by  his  persuasion,  to  repair  the  injury  that  he  had 
done ;  aid  1  do  not  exaggerate,  when  1  affirm,  that  there  is  not  probably 
a  single  instance  of  an  individual  to  be  found,  who,  by  a  mild  and  sea¬ 
sonable  interference,  prevented  more  law-suits  than  Mr.  H.’  pp.  xli,  xlii. 

The  “  Observations,”  as  many  of  our  readers  know,  are 
not  arranged  in  the  orfer  of  the  texts  they  particularly  il¬ 
lustrate,  nor  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary ;  but  are  classed 
together  according  to  their  subjects,  the  first  chapter  relating 
to  the  weather  of  the  Holy  Land,  the  second  to  the  custom 
of  Jiving  in  tentSy  &c.  &c.  F^ich  method  is  so  marked  with 
advantages  and  inconveniences,  that  we  should  not  easily  de¬ 
cide  which  to  prefer.  Mr.  Harmer’s  plan  is  evidently  the 
most  pleasing,  and  the  best  adapted  for  regular  perusal and 
the  purpose  of  reference  is  satisfactorily  provided  for  by  the 
copious  indexes. 

Prefixed  to  this  series,  are  Mr.  Harmer’s  Observations  on 
the  advantage  of  employing  Oriental  customs  in  illustration 
of  the  classics,  together  with  the  “  Observations**  added  by 
the  present  editor,  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  On 
these  we  have  no  room  to  comment ;  and  shall  therefore  con* 
tent  ourselves  with  transcribing  two  ingenious  Observations, 
by  way  of  specimen. 
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*ObtciTatIoo  IX.  Att  Ilfmtratioii  of.  the  7 >rm  >  Botom,  usfJ  iySt; 
I<ukc»  ch.  vi.  V.  38.  with  a  curious  Story  from*  F] erodoci it-— Almost 
ancient  natioost  and  particularly  tbo8c  of  the  East,  wore*  longi  wid|f» 
and  loose  garments  ;  and  when  about  to  carry  any. thing  away  thattli^ 
hands  could  not  contain,  they  used  a  fold  in  the  bosom  of  their  robe,, 
nearly  in  the  same  way  that  women  in  England  use  their  aprons.  To 
this  custom  our  Lord  alludes  when  he  says  Eukevi.38.  Good  measure 
shall  men  give  into  your  Bosom,  'I'he  word  bosom  or  lap  frequently 

occurs  in  this  sense  in  the  best  and  purest  Greek  writers.  The.  follow¬ 
ing  example  from  Herodotus  will  at  once  both  illustrate  this  use  of  the 
term,  and  .shew  the  extravagant  and.  ridiculous  nature  of  covetousness. 

‘  When  Creesus  had  promised  to  Alcmeosi  as  much  gold  as  he  could 
carry  about  his  body  at  once  ;  in  order  to  improve  the  king’s  liberality 
ID  the  best  advantage,  he  put  on  a  very  wide  tunic, 
leaving  a  great  Si)ace  in  the  losom^  xaTaX*To/A<»o,-,  and  drew 

on  the  widest  buskins  he  could  procure.  Being  conducted  into  the 
treasury^  he  sat  down  upon  a  great  heap  of  ingots,  ami  having ‘firtt 
ludied .  the  buskins  round  his  legs  with  as  much  gold  as  tfiey  coura  con¬ 
tain  he  afici  wards  filled  his  whole  iorosi,  .xoXiro»  T^vra ‘rXne'a/xfvo?,  and’ 
loaded  his  hair  with  isgots,  and  put  aa  many  as  it  could  contain  into  his 
mouth,  and  then  waddled  out  of  the  trea!»ury,. dragging  his  heavy  laden 
huakins  along,  having  *  sweely  any  thing  l  enMuning  in  his  appearance 
indicative  of  the  human  form  !  herodot.  Erato.,  p.  375.  Bdit.  Gale, 

‘  Observation  X.  A  digicult  Passage  in  the  GospA  of  St,  John;  ex* . 
phuned  by  a  QtJotation  from  Herodotus — Him  hath  God  the.  Father 
/«/«/.’.. lobn  vi.  28.  This  saying  is.diihcult,  and  has  been  variously  un- 
dcnli>od.  Among  the  dideient  explanations  given  of  it,  the  folknving 
hts  ccrrainlyt  a  right  to  shew  itself ;  and  I  hojie  it  may  do  so  without  of- 
ftodingany*.wl»atever  hit  peculiar  ert'ed  may  be.  Most  Christian#  be¬ 
lieve  that  our  blessed  Lord  laid  dotvn  his  life  as  an  atonement  for  the 
sin  of  the  w<*rld  ;  and  to  this  he  seems  to  al hide  ver.  51.  and  the  bread 
that  1  will  give  is  my  fleshy  which  I  will  .give  for  the  life  of  the  world  ; 
and  to, this  circun. stance  tlie  saying  above.  Him  hath  God  the  Father 
scalcdy  seems  evidently  to  refer. 

<  It  ceitainly  was  a  custom  among  nations  contiguous  to  Judea,  to  set 
a  seel  upon  the  victim  th.ai  was  deemed  proper  for  .sacrifice.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  account  of  the  method  (  f  providing  white  bulls  among  the 
Egvptu'ns,  for  sacrifices  to  the  god  Apis,  (Herodot,  Euterp,  p,  lOL 
F,d\t,  Gnle,)  will  cast  some  light  on  this  subject.— “  If  thtfy  find  even 
one  I  ’uhk  hair  him,  they  deem  <  Inm  ustelean.  That  they  may  know' 
this  with  certainty,  the  p»iest  appointed  for  this  purpose*  exaiDines  the  * 
whole  anlm.il  botii  stinding  up  and  lyingdown;  afterward#  he  draws  out 
his  tongue  to  see  by  ceciain  signs  whether  it  be  clean :  and  lastly  looks 
on  the  hail  sot  his  tail,  to  sec  if'  they  be  all  in  -tlicir  natural  etate*  If 
after  this  search,  the  animal  is  found  without  biemisJiy  he  signifies  it  by 
lindwg  a  lalrl  to  his  hortiSy  then  applying  waXy  seals  it  with  his  ring, 
nxi  •/rv  (rruLuvTficct  iTre^-Xacr*.-,  tri^ctXX  *  to*  ^xxtwXo.^  and  the 

be.ist  is  led  away  :  for  to  sacrifice  one,  not  thus  sealedy  is  punished  W'ith 
death,  ao^y »>rov  trv***:*  ^xvxro;  *)  ^ruin  tviKttrxt,  “  And  these  arC 
the  rites  ol  tl'iis  sacrifice  :  aya-yofts  to  cris’r/^xjyitoi  xTfvp^,  x.  r,  X.* 
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the  beast  thus  seaibd  is  brought  to  the. Altar,  afterwards  the  head  it 
cut  off,  and  brought  to  the  market,  and  sold  to  the  Greeks ;  but  if  it  be 
not  the  market>day,  they  throw  the  head  into  the  river  with  the  execra¬ 
tion,  that  if  there  be  any  evil  hanging  over  than  or  over  tfu  Lnd  of  Egypt^ 
it  muif  be  poured  out  upon  that  head^  &c. 

<  The  Jews  could  not  be  unacquainted  with  the  rites  and  ccrcnjonies  of 
the  Egyptian  wciship;  and  it  is  |X)s^ibIe  tliat  such  precautions  as  these 
were  in  use  .‘mon^s  themselves  ;  especially  as  tliey  were  so  strictly  enjoined 
to  have  their  sacrifices  vjithout  spot  and  ^without  blemish,  God,  infinite  in 
holiness  and  jiiMice,  found  Jesus  Chrfst  |o  be  a  lamb  •i’/’theut  spot  or 
imperfection^  and  therefore  sealed  him;  pointed  out  ami  acc*‘pted  him 
as  a  proper  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  mankind.  Collate  this  passa^^e  wii!\ 
Heb.  vii.  1^7,  iib.  Eph  v.  27.  2  Ect.  iii.  H.  and  especially  w'ith 
Heb.  ix.  13,  For  if  the  blood  of  hulls  and  of  goatSyOndthe  ashes  of  a 
heifer y  sprinkling  i he  unclean  snmtijielhi—^hov}  much  more  shall  the  blood  of 
Christy  nvho  through  the  eternal  Shirity  offered  himself  without  spot  to  Cod, 
purge  your  consciences  from  dead  works  E  pp.  cxix.— <xxii. 

We  do  not  renienrber  any  account  of  “sealing^’  as  practised 
among*  t’le  Jews  ;  and  the  siltMice  of  the  Levilical  liural  on 
this  point,  minute  as  it  generally  is  f)n  every  pan  of  the  Sii- 
criticial  institutions,  might  be  dt  enu  d  a  presumptive  evidence 
against  tins  very  plausible  interpn  tation. 

'Die  annotations  of  Dr.  Russell  in  bis  copy'  of  Harmcr, 
wbicb  I  lie  editor  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain,  are  some¬ 
times,  tiiough  not  uniformly,  of  considerable  value  ;  t!»e  f()l- 
lowing  is  a  fair  speeimetn. —  Mr.  Harmer  bad  expressed  his 
surprise,  (eh.  ii.  Ob.s.  xxwi  )  at  Dr.  Shaw’s  decniiug  the 
Ar.il)  tents  a  delightful  spec'tacle,  and  snpp<»sing  that  Solomon 
((’ant.  i.  b.)  considered  them  “  conndy  it  ajipears  iliat 

they  aie  “  black”  and  made  generally  of  hair* doth. 

*  On  this  observation  Dr.  Riisacll,  in  a  MS.  note,  niakes  the  follow¬ 
ing  remark:  “  'rhere  is  no  inconsistence  lieie  :  in  travusing  nrgletted 
plains,  or  looking  from  tne  declivity  of  a  ntighbouiing  hill,  an  Arnb  en¬ 
campment,  notwithsunding  the  colour  of  the  tents,  diversities  the  j<rn8pect, 
an  j  is  far  from  being  an  unpIcasing  object.  Blacky  indeed,  atfoids  a 
kind  of  relief  to  the  eye  fatigued  witJi  the  blaze  of  day,  and  liic  hot 
reflection  from  the  ground.”— Edit. 

We  arc  not  sure  that  Shaw  interprets  tlie  passage  rightly  ; 
but  this  observation  vindicates  bis  taste  in  a  very  iiatiiral 
manner,  and  also  justifies  the  celeluatc-d  exciaiimiion  of 
Ilalaam,  “  £lc»w  goodly  arc*  tliy  tents,  ()  Jaeon  !” 

'I'lic  following  example:  however  is  0^110  re  value.  Mr.  Har- 
nier  bad  never  s«*en  it  ineniioncd  as  an  Easi»’rn  pr.  ctice  to  train 
vines  np  the  sitlcs  of  the  bouses  ;  and  be  ibciefoie  apprciicnded 
that  Dr.  Doddridge  was  mistaken 

‘  in  supposing  tlie  occasion  of  our  I.ord’s  comparing  himself  to  a  vine 
might  be  his  standing  “  near  a  w'inciow,  or  in  some  court  by  tl.e  side  oi 
the  1  ouse,  w’liere  tliC  sight  of  a  vine  might  suggest  tlus  beautiful  simile  ;  * 
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to  u  hich,  after  referrincj  to  Ps.  cXxviii.  3,  he  adds,  “  that  circumstance  was, 
no  doubt,  common  in  Judea,  which  abounded  with  the  finest  grapes  and 
1  am  apprehensive  that  this  is  an  additional  ])roof  of  the  necessity  of  at¬ 
tending  to  the  customs  of  the  least,  wdicn  we  would  explain  the  Scrip¬ 
tures.* 


‘  'J'he  whole  of  this  critique  upon  Doddridge  is  set  aside  by  the  following 
note  from  Dr.  Russell  :  “  it  is  very  common  to  /Ac  stairs  leading  to 
the  upj>er  apartments  oi  the  huram  with  vines.  And  they  have  often  a 
lattice  •ZL'Qf  k  of  wootl  raised  against  the  dead  walls,  for  a  vine  or  other  ^hrub 
to  crawl  upon.*'  'I'iiis  note  I  consider  invaluable,  as  it  full^  explains  the 
beautiful  metaphor  in  f  salm  cxxviii.  with  which  Mr,  Harmcr  is  so  unneces¬ 
sarily  lianiptied.  Lnir.’ 


Dr.  Clai  kc  treats  liisnntlior  with  very  proper  respect,  but 
makes  iio  scrtiple  to  cen  ecMnauy  r)f  his  statrineiUs,  and  (iis- 
]MiU'  many  ol  hss  iulereiires  and  illustrations.  W  e  are  lar  from 
thinking  In*  luis  done  this  too  IVeqneiuly  ;  a  great  miniber  ot 
cases  might  hecitml,  in  which  I\lr.  H.  has  evinct'd  that  he  was 
not  free  f  rom  the  general  propensity  of  eonniieiiiators  to  illus¬ 
trate  what  is  pialn,  u>  pervert  what  is  right,  or  to  apjily  what  is 
incongruous.  W  e  fully  agree  with  him  in  prelerring  Dr. 
IVlead’s  anatomical  i*\planation  of  Solomon’s  description  ot 
old  age,  Keel.  xii.  to  i he  figurative  oiu‘ which  Mr.  II .  employs 
so  many  tedious  page's  in  attempting  ti)  t!.>tal)lisln  On  Ohs. 
xiv*  f *h.  ii.  the  Kdiior  gives  a  good  acconnt  of  the  various 
kinds  of  windows  mentioned  in  scrijitun* ;  and  adils  a  correction 
of  the  eoninK)!i  notion  rt'specting  the  character  of  Uahab, 
whieli  N\e  sh.ill  insert,  though  it  is  iH*t  entirely  original. 


‘  Ml.  llarmrr  licie  takes  it  for  craru*<.l  (as  do  many  othois)thai  Rahab 
was  leally  a  j  uhhe  fivcstiiute  :  but  lor  the  honour  of  il;e  Israelites,  the  spies, 
anti  the  goon  woman  lierself,  let  it  be*  known,  that  it  has  been  ottrn  proved, 
.ind  may  Ik' demonstiated  iliat  the  word  nJ'iT  Jiidg  xi.  1.  aiui 

1  leb.xi  31.n  eans  a  hostess,  f.ubUcan^i'iX  inn-hrfiet  y  and  so  it  was  ]>io]>er]y  un¬ 
derstood  by  the  Cliaidee  Paraphrast,  who  lenders  theieini  sr’pTJIS 
ittetha  j  utulckcelha^  a  wumany  an  inn  leef.ny  the  Chcl(k*e  term  /.««• 

(iaL\  Iving  an  evident  cor.  option  of  the  Creek  t- v-V'^xfiov,  an  inny  as  Bux- 
torf  has  verv  properly  remarked.  As  to  the  I^'n  n'lpn  ttlkcvatli  chut 
hushshnne-  the  sacied  text,  which  we  tifciisi.ile //W  oj  fccalet  threOiU 
1  believe  it  mean'>  sin  ply  piece  of  cloth  made  rf  scarlet  thready  whleli 
the  woman  hung  out  by  way  oi  flag y  wliich  ir.iglit  have  been  the  sign 
agrei  d  oii  be  i c  en  her  and  t  ..e  spies  — ia  n  i  r.’ 


'riu'ic  is  gcncr^llv,  if  not  invariably,  so  uuich  good  .sense 
and  sound  t  rilicivm  n  1  )r.  ( ’larko’s  noU's,  that  ihnngli  wc  con¬ 
sider  ihcm  all  as  gratuitous  in  the  rej)nhlication  of  an  old  Ixiok, 
wecotdd  w  ish  ihev  iiad  hceti  mucli  iiuire  ahiimh.ni.  In  a  pt  rfor- 


mance.  the  ditipc  and  nn'tensions  of  wliich  intilied  ns  to  e.vpott 
ii  to  he  ('oaijilete,  wi*  .siionid  regret  the  absence  of  many  appro¬ 
priate  iiiiisiratiaiis,  that  might  be  supplied  even  by  such  u 
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limited  knowledge  of*  the  subject  as  scholnrs  iu  geuoral  may 
possess,  and  iiineli  more  bv  such  an  twtensive  ‘acquaintatjee 
with  Oriental  Liu  rainre  and  lliblical  CriticiMU,  hs  Dr.  Clarke 
In  well  known  to  have  attained  ;  hut  on  unv  defects  of  this 
kind,  it  would  he  not  only  ungenenuis  hut  af)sunl  to  expatiate, 
as  we  could  not  wish  to  exclude  the  additions  whioli  ilio  Kditor 
has  actually  made,  nor  could  it  he  expected  or  desired  that 
the  puhlicalion  Nhould  cMeui)  beyond  its  present  si/e,  though 
there  are  materials  to  be  found,  and  topics  left  nearly  untouched 
by  Mr.  II., from  which  sevtTal  additional  volumcN  might  he  filled. 
We  shall  finish  our  remarks  by  particuh;riziug  a  few  more  of  the 
numerous  articles  of  original  information  which  are  peculiar  to 
tiiis  edition. 

One  of  the  most  curious  additions,  is  that  which  illustrates 
the  J  e\\ ish  manner  of  bewailing  the  d(‘ad,  hv  an  aecoiint  of 
tlie  ceremonies  still  observed  by  tlie  Irish  on  similar  occa- 
sit>ns,  and  of  their  caoinan^  or  am  ient  funeral-cry.  'This  is  to 
he  nnmhered  with  verv  nrmy  proofs  of  a  congem.ility  of  origin 
between  the  earliest  inliahiiaiits  of  the  west  of  Europe,  impro¬ 
perly  termed  Cells,  and  thost*  of  south-western  Asia.  Wo 
have  not  room  for  the  whole  of  this  “  ()i>servation,”  which  is 
ehielly  t.iken  from  Lhwyd,  and  the  I'ransactions  of  the  Uoyal 
Irish  Academy  :  wt*  Nhall  insert,  however,  the  extract  from  a 
translation  of  he  caoin  tn,  with  the  Kditor’s  concluding  remarks, 

‘  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  addresses  to  the  dead  IxKfy  of  the 
son  of  Connal.  which  arc  found  in  this  ancient  piece: 

“  O  .on  of  Connal,  why  didst  thou  die  ?  Royal,  noble,  learned  youth  '. 
Valiant,  active,  warlike,  eloquent !  Why  liidst  thou  die,  alas,  awail-a- 
day  ! 

“  Alas,  Alas  !  he  who  sprung  from  nobles  of  the  race  of  Heber,  warlike 
chief!  C)  son  of  Connal,  noble  youth!  Why  didst  thou  die?  Alas, 
O!  Alas! 

“  Alas  !  O  !  Alas  !  he  who  was  in  possession  of  flowery  meads,  ver¬ 
dant  hills,  lowing  herds,  rivers  and  grazing  flocks,  rich,  gallant,  lord  of 
the  golden  vale  !  Why  did  he  die  ?  alas,  awaiUa-day. 

“  j  Jas  !  Alas  !  why  didst  thou  die,  O  son  of  Connal,  before  the  spoiU 
of  victory  by  thy  warlike  arm  were  brought  to  the  hull  of  the  nobles,  and 
thy  shield  with  the  ancient  ?  Alas  I  Alas  !^’ 

‘  The  music  of  the  above,  though  rude  and  simple,  is  nevertheless  bold, 
highly  impassioned,  and  deeply  atiecting.  I  have  often  witnessed  itamong 
the  descendants  of  tlie  aboriginal  Irish  on  funeral  occasions.  Tlie  ulluloo 
of  the  Irish  is  precisely  the  same  both*  in  sense  and  sound  with  tlie 

9oloole/t%  of  the  Arabians,  wliich  is  a  strong  and  dreadfully  mouriitiJ 
cry,  set  up  by  the  fenuile  relatives  of  a  deceased  peiron,  the  instant  of  his 
dentil,  and  continued,  just  like  the  Iiish  cnohian^  at  intervals  during  the 
night.  Dr.  Russell  says,  History  of  Aleppo,  vol.  i  p  IfOtJ,  that  “it  is 
so  shrill  as  to  be  heard  at  a  prodigiou'i  distance.**  From  this  woid  it  is 
likely  the  tpdnf  o[' t\\v  llebrcwf,  the  cXoXiJ..  of  the  Greeks,  unJ  the 
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viulo  of  thf  Romans,  all  proceed  ;  as  they  hare  been  used  in  their  respect¬ 
ive  countries,  to  express  the  deepest  grief,  and  especially  on  funeral  occa¬ 
sions.  Edit.*  pp.  42,  43. 

I'he  next  “  Obse.nation”  is  also  original,  and  is  intitled 
**  the  Lamentations  of  the  Fanniy  of  Houssain.”  The  annual 
mourning  ft)r  Houssain,  the  son  of  Ali,  whom  the  Persians 
consider  as  having  been  the  rightful  Khalif,  but  \r!io  was  as¬ 
sassinated  in  the  plain  of  Kerbela  l)y  his  rival  Yezid*,  had 
been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Harmer,  from  the  report  of  Sir  J. 
Lhardin  :  Dr.  C.  has  translated  a  passage  of  some  length  from 
the  TameUy  describing  thevanguish  of  Hous^ain’s  family,  when 
Ids  horse,  “  the  faithful  Zu  al  Jifinah,  pierced  with  wounds  and 
covered  w  ith  blood,”  came  up  to  their  tent  and  gave  them  the 
first  intimation  of  what  is  at  this  day  termed  his  martyrdom, 
'riie  metrical  addresses  of  the  family  to  this  horse,  are  in  the 
most  passionate  and  hyperbolical  language  of  grief,  and  can* 
not  be  read  without  emotion. 

Several  curious  notes  are  supplied  from  the  Editor’s  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge;  to  the  Observation  concerning  “beards,”. 
(xxiv,  Ch.  vi.)  he  subjoins  the  following  : 

‘  Thr  Mohammedans  have  a  very  great  respect  for  their  beards,  and 
think  it  criminal  to  shave :  conversing  one  day  with  a  Turk  who  was  play¬ 
ing  with  his  beard,  I  asked  him,  “  Why  do  you  not  cut  off  your  beard  as 
we  (Europeans)  do  ?**  To  which  he  replied,  witli  great  emotion,  “Cut 
off  my  beard ! — Why  should  I  ? — God  forbid  !’*  *  p.  360. 

The  note  on  the  subject  of  charms,  describes  a  custom  now 
prevalent  in  Africa  more  particularly  than  any  other  autliorliy 
we  have  seen. 

*  There  is  now'  before  me  the  coroftet  of  a  Mohammedan  chief  from  the 
interior  of  Afiica.  It  Is  surrounded  with  a  number  of  small  cushions, 
each  about  three  incl.es  long,  two  broad,  and  one  thick  ;  curiosity  led  me 
to  examine  their  conter4ts,  and  I  found  tliem  to  contain  a  number  of  spells 
and  charms  for  the  protection  of  tlic  wearer.  They  are  slips  of  paper  filled 
with  diagrams,  and  select  portions  of  the  Koran,  in  the  African  niskh 
ch..  racier.'  p.  459. 

In  some  sctisible  cojtclnding  remarks,  Dr.  C.  strongly  urges 
the  importance  of  prosecuting  rcscarc!u*s  itito  the  antiquities, 
and  present  state,  of  e\ery  part  of  the  East;  we  are  sorry  to 
find  that  the  laudable  ilesigns  of  an  institution,  existing  in  this 
country  for  ilie  express  puiposc,  iiave  been  hitherto  in  a  great 
ineavurc  frustrated  by  ttie  eoniinnance  of  hostilities. 

^^^e  I  lave  purposely  al)stained  from  discussing  any  of  the 
numerous  points  of  biblical  criticism  refened  to  in  these  vo- 
hiincs.  Onr  critique  u ill  answer  its  principal  purpose,  if  it 
l»a>  tliecficct  of  enconraging  ilie  disposition  of  the  public  to 
«;iu  iv  crii'iital  customs  with  reference  to  the  illustration  of 
>4. ri*  turc.  ai>il  If  ii  promotes  the  circulation  of  a  work  which  is 

*  See  Eel.  Rev,  Vol.  I.  p.  263. 
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remarkably  adapted  to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  general  readers, 
while  it  furnishes  the  theological  student  with  very  interesting 
and  valuable  information.  It  has  scarcely  ever  fallen  to  our 
lot  to  examine  a  performance,  which  in  its  original  state  so  well 
deserved  to  be  republished,  or  which  had  in  every  respect  de¬ 
rived  so  much  improvement  from  the  abilities  of  its  editor. 
We  had  forgot  to  mention  that  the  third  edition,  on  nearly  the 
same  plan  as  the  present,  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  a 
lire  at  the  printer’s,  in  1807. 

Beside  the  table  of  contents  and  general  index,  there  is  an 
index  of  the  Hebrew  and  ('haldee  words,  anotlier  of  the  Ara¬ 
bic  and  Persian,  another  of  the  Greek  words,  and  a  fourth  of 
the  texts  of  scripture,  illustrated  in  the  course  of  this  work. 

It  is  handsomely  printed,  though  not  with  unimpeachable  cor¬ 
rectness.  There  are  a  few  trivial  instances  of  inadvertency,  us 
in  the  various  spellings  of  the  word  SamieL  The  insertion  of 
the  same  story  twice,  about  Jezid’s  mistress  being  cboaked 
with  a  grape,  (iii.  297,  and  iv.  9)  is,  we  believe,  to  be  ascribed 
to  Mr,  llarmer. 

Art.  X.  Christianity  in  Indin.  An  Efsay  On  the  Duty,  Means,  and  Con* 
sequences,  of  introducing  the  Christian  Religion  among  the  Native  In¬ 
habitants  of  the  British  Dominions  in  the  East.  By  J.  W.  Cunning¬ 
ham,  A.  M.  late  Fellow  of  lesus  College,  Cambridge.  8vo.  pp.  210. 
Price  58.  6d.  Hatcliard,  Black  and  Co.  1808, 

state  of  society  in  which  a  man  can  be  educated  issiifHci- 
ently  pure  and  enliglitened,  to  prepare  him  for  beholding, 
with  a  correct  impression,  the  condition  of  the  various  tribes 
of  mankind  with  respect  to  religion.  .  He  may  hrst  be  care¬ 
fully  taught,  and  may  afterwards  deeply  study,  the  nature  and 
tciuleiicy  of  religion,  as  exhibited  in  the  Scri|)lures  and  the 
wo»’k‘?  of  the  Cliristian  writers  ;  and  in  such  a  course  of  instruc¬ 
tions' and  study  he  must  no  doubt  have  formed  to  himself  an 
elevated  idea  of  the  effect,  wliich  would  he  produceci  on  tlie 
human  mind  and  character,  and  on  the  general  state  of  socie¬ 
ty,  by  the  complete  and  unmodified  operation  of  C'hrisiianity  ; 
but  still  his  idea  of  this  effect  will  he  greatly  helow'  the  rhrht 
standard,  if  during  tins  cotitse  he  is  in  a  situation  for  seeing 
much  of  the  character  of  mankind.  While  the  mind  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  model  a  finished  cliaracter,  and  to  give  the  full 
prominence  in  this  ideal  picture  to  the  lair  virtueN  ol  devotion, 
faith,  humility,  sanctity,  and  charity,  and  while  it  is  attempt¬ 
ing  to  imagifie  a  world  (nil  of  t>eings,  of  such  an  aiiiiahle  and  ce¬ 
lestial  kind, — it  is  impossible  that  the  crippled,  diminutive,  and 
delbrmcd  shapes,  which  for  the  most  part  these  virtue.**  are 
doomed  to  wear  in  the  Christian  world,  eonrinually  iiitruditig  on 
ills  sight,  should  not  ii)iiU*riaily  pervert  the  operation  by  which 
tliemind  is  endeavouring  to  lortn  to  itself  the  idea  of  a  complete 
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Ciiristinn,  and  of  a  Christian  world,  and  infuse  into  that  idea  a 
et  rtain  tncasnre  of  the  surrounding  and  prevailing  imperfec¬ 
tion.  'The  artist  who  produced  ihe  Medicean  Venus  would  in 
vain,  with  the  same  genius,  have  aiteinpttrd  sueh  a  plienome- 
non,  in  the  eotirse  of  a  long  residence  among  the  Hottentots, 
even  thongli  furnished  with  a  volume  of  the  clearest  and  minut¬ 
est  instruerions  and  descriptions  relative  to  the  principles  and 
linesof  heanty  ;  his  power  of  delineating  in  his  imagination  a 
]K*rfect  lorm  would  have  heett  dcj)raved  l>y  an  invincil)le  pre- 
oecupation.  It  is  true  indeed,  that,,  in  our  attempt  to  forma 
nohle  concej)tion  of  what  an  individual  or  a  numerous  sorietv 
under  the  |)ei  feet  government* of  the  Ciiristian  religion  wouUl 
h<‘,  we  are  assisted  not  only  hy  a  hook  of  precepts  and  (h;hni- 
tion^,hnt  aKo  hy  many  ancient  and  modern  examples,  of  an  ex¬ 
cellence  approaching  in  ii  respeetahle  degree  toward  com- 
pletelv  emhodyieg  tho  Christian  principles.  And  this  is  most 
valuable  assistanet*  ;  hnt  still,  these  examples  are  not  so  often 
prestmted  to  view,  nor  so  hal)itnai!y  preseiit  to  tliought,  a^  to 
preclnde  nmeh  of  ih.e  opera'ion  of  that  unfortunate  inHiienee,  hy 
w  hieh  the  crowd  ol*  men  as  they  lowers  our  conception  of 
what  man to  hf*.  And  with  this  im|H‘rfeei  standard  of 
the  exetrllence.  of  Christianity  gradually  fixed  in  his  mii.d,  a 
man  <  atmot  feel  tlie  utmost  of  that  ilisgust  and  regri*t  which 
sliouM  ill  justice,  he  exeiteil  hy  thifir  religion  around  him.  be¬ 
sides,  if  it  wiM*e  possible  to  ae<]uire  and  pres<*rve,  amidst  so 
much  irreligion,  a  perleet  staiularvl  in  the  jndgement,  yet  tlie 
moral  feelings,  which  onghl  to  accompany  the  application  of  it, 
would  IxMlelieient  in  vividness,  as  habit  tends  to  make  tts  in- 
citih’reiit  in  beholding  that  of  which  we.  even  perceive  all  the 
c  vil. 

In  order  to  imagine  a  man  who  should  feel  the  perfectly 
<‘or?V('l  and  full  impression  from  a  viewv  of  the  state  of  religion 
in  the  several  parts  of  tiiis  ill-fat(*d  world,  we  must  suppose  him 
possesstal  of  extreme  sensihiliiy,  early  and  progressively  af¬ 
fected  hythe  grand  truths  and  objects  of  religiem,  brought  np, 
till  the  age  of  maturity,  in  the  society  of  two  or  three  of  the 
purest  and  most  devemt  of  human  beings,  in  a  state  of  entire 
seclusion  from  the  w'orld,  well  inclined  to  believe  that  mankind 
are  now'  far  luMterthan,  if  what  history  he  has  read  do  not  libel 
them,  tliev  formerly  were,  and  ehietly  occupied,  in  his  soft 
retirement,  in  eoutemplating  religious  truth  and  ideal  scenes 
of  moral  heanty.  And  we  must  suppose  also,  though  contrary 
indeeii  to  possibility,  that  when  this  man  is  brought  forth 
from  his  bowers  of  paradise,  and  led  round  the  world  to  survey 
tile  various  classes  and  nations  of  mankind,  he  shall  retain,  in 
passing  through  scenes  increasing  at  each  remove  in  impiety 
and  dep.ravity,  all  that  strong  perception  of  the  malignity 
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of  the  evils  presented  to  his  view,  with  which  he  fust  set 
out. 

Let  it  he  supposed  that  his  first  stage  of  observation,  is  a 
proti’stant  country ,  like  our  own.  Here  one  conspieuons  cir* 
cumstance  would  oraiily  liliu  exceedingly;  the  hook,  hut  for 
which  tliere  would  have  bet* n  no  genuine  knowledge  of  reli¬ 
gion  on  earth,  is  almost  in  every  house,  and  the  inhabitants  are 
a!)solutely  free  to  form  tiu'ir  opinions  from  these  sacivd  docu¬ 
ments.  The  vast  and  extending  system  of  ctforts  for  promot¬ 
ing  tlie  knowledge  and  influenct!  of  rtdigious  truth,  by  tlie  diver¬ 
sified  means  of  ail  mannecot  writing  and  moral  leaching,  would 
delight  him,  till  became  to  compare  it  with  the  still  vaster  sys¬ 
tem,  for  jiromoting  sliovv,  elegance,  fasliion,  ami  amusement.*  A 
selection  of  persons,  r.i'spcctahle  in  point  of  nnmh(*rs,  till  com¬ 
pared  with  the  mass  ortlni  popniation,  might  be  found,  approach¬ 
ing  to  some  tolerable  rese  nhlance  of  the  strong  delifieation  of 
Christian  character  ever  borne  on  his  miml  as  the  ride  for  es¬ 
timating  moral  and  relinious  excelicnee.  Hnt  his  satisfaction 
would  he  greatly  excccilcd  by  his  grief  and  wonder,  when  he 
vieweil  the  nation  collectively, and  ventured  a  kiml  of  (  alcnlating 
conjecture  at  the  stupendous  dis])roporti()n  between  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  religions  tho'iglit,  motive,  and  practice,  actually  exist¬ 
ing  in  tlie  nation,  taken  as  an  aggregate, and  tha  other  measure, 
w  hich  woul  I  he  enough  to  constitute  them  all  such  persons  us 
(Christianity  requires.  I'hc  immense  ami  obvious  exhibition 
of  immorality,  profaiumes^,  and  infidelity,  would  strike  his 
stMiscs  as  palpably  and  as  odiously  as  the  putrid  exhalations  of 
a  surrounding  fen  ;  and  his  mortification  and  disgust  w'ould 
])ass  through  all  the  varied  degrees,  as  he  turned  his  attention 
to  the  more  decorous  part  of  society,  and  observed  the  gene¬ 
ral  want  of  Iiigli  moral  principle,  tlie  imlilVcreme  or  very 
slight  atietition  to  the  concerns  which  religion  so  emphatically 
insists  on,  the  contentment  with  mere  forms  and  ceremonies 
among  some  whowouUl  not  Ik^  dceiiied  to  disregard  it,  and  the 
ignorance  and  iiliherality  of  others  w  lio  really  are  in  earnest 
in  their  profession  ol  it. 

We  will  suppose  him  next  to  go  to  the  popish  countries  on 
tlie  continent,  and,  still,  with  his  sensibility  to  every  thing  in 
tin*  roiigions  condition  of  tlicse  countries  quite  ns  lively,  as  if 
he  liad  been  conveyed  directly  thither  from  his  original  re¬ 
tirement.  Snp[)Osing  he  hatl  never  before  witm?ssed  any 
idle  ceremonies,anv  pomp  of  evolutions  ami  decorations,  appli¬ 
ed  to  bedizen  the  primitive  simplicity  of  the  Ohristian  iiisiitii- 
lion,  it  would  he  the  farthest  thing  in  the  world  from  his 
thoughts,  on  beholding  the  pageants,  the  tricks,  and  grimaces, 
which  would  meet  his  view  in  a  popish  country,  that  these 
were  exhibited  as  parts  and  appointments  of  Cliristianity 
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Some  of  them  would  appear  a  had  imitation  of  the  opera,  and 
others  a  humble  rival  of  l)u*  puppet  show  ;  the  only  wonder 
being,  how  any  human  ereatur<*s  ccnild  perform  such  ridi¬ 
culous  mummeries  and  antics  witli  such  gravity  efface.  The 
discovery  that  this  most  miserable  farce  pretended  to  an  awlul 
sanctity,  and  that  the  chief  managers  were  held  in  reverence  as 
the  peculiarly  consecrated  servants  of  God,  might  as  well  he 
accompanied  by  information  of  the  absurd  and  impious 
tenets,  and  the  several  base  maxims  of  morality,  which  com¬ 
pound  themselves  with  this  ritual  to  constitute,  all  together, 
the  main  substance  of  any  thing  acknow  iedgod  as  relig  ion  in 
that  country  ;  for  there  would  he  no  new  sn.i  prise  prepared,  by 
delayitjg  the  discoverv,  that  a  vileainl  fantastical  ceremonial  of 
superstition  must  he  founded  on  such  notions,  as  will  infallibly 
Coalesce  with  immoral  principles,  and  result  in  inmioral  prac¬ 
tices.  Now  our  observer  having  lt)rme(l  liL^  idea  of  C’hristiauity 
from  the  New  l\rstainent,  as  consisting  of  a  nuiuher  of  very 
plain,  w  ith  one  or  two  very  mysterious  doctrines,  as  prescribing 
attd  inspiring  a  worship  of  simple  devotion,  very  nearly  di¬ 
vested  of  all  rites,  and  as  !)oth  imperiously  commanding  and 
naturally  proclnciug  a  pure  and  dignified  morality, — with  what 
sentimruis  would  he  contemplate  this  religions  tragicomedy 
of  mummery,  error,  and  vice  ?  Would  he  not  feel  nearly  tlie 
same  impressions,  with  the  addition  of  mucli  iniligiiation,  as  if 
lie  had  found  the  whole  nation  tainted  w  ith  a  disgusting  and 
pernicious  disease,  and  at  the  same  lime  so  intecied  in  their 
minds  as  to  he  ostcutatiouslC  exhibiting  the  marks  of  that  dis¬ 
ease  w’itli  an  air  of  satisfaction  and  pride  ?  ^^^)nId  he  not  be 

almost  tempted  to  think,  lh.it  something  like  the  miraculous 
power,  which  was  first  exerted  to  introduce  Chrisiianity  on  the 
earth,  as  a  holy  and  suhlime  system,  must  since  have  been 
surrendered  to  wicked  nu  n  to  he  emplosed  in  transforming  it 
into  a  system  of  i*orrupti(»u  ?  Would  it  not  strike  him  as  the 
most  signal  and  <lircful  of  all  judgements  of  the  Almighty,  on 
the  greater  part  of  what  is  called  the  Christian  world,  that  he 
should  thus  have  ab.indoiied  his  own  best  communication  to  he 
debased  to  a  state,  in  w  hich  it  becomes  a  perverter  of  those 
mimls  which  it  was  originally  adapted  to  enlighten  and  cle. 
vate  ?  And  would  he  nor  feel  an  irresistible  conviction,  that 
'SO  long  as  (Miristianity,  in  spite  of  tlie.  sacred  scriptures,  and 
of  all  the  labours  of  l  eformers,  is  retained  in  this  state  of  de- 
hasemeur,  there!  can  he  no  real  prosperity  or  peace  in  such  na¬ 
tions,  hut  an  ahsolnte  certainty  of  successive  calamities,  be¬ 
coming  still  more  awful  as  the  train  advances,  and  smiting 
them  with  a  continual  stroke  till  they  are  either  destroyed  or 
reformed  ? 

Let  the  suprioscd  observer  be  conveyed  next  to  a  country 
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of  Mahometans,  where  agnin  howill  find  something  purport¬ 
ing  to  he  a  religion,  and  even  teaching  the  worship  of  one  God. 
But  the  nature  and  attendant  circumstances  of  this  ndigion 
would  soon  unfold  iliemselves  to  bis  view.  And  when  Ite  saw 
its  pretended  s:tcred  t)Ook  supplamifig  the  revelatiiiu  of  God 
by  a  larrago  of  ridictilous  trities,  vile  legends,  and  viler  pre- 
cep  s,  mixed  with  some  magnificent  idr‘as,  stolen  lor  the  i)ase 
pnri  )osc  ;Vom  that  revelation,  like  the  liolv  vessels  of  the  leiii- 
ple  hronglit  in  to  assist  the  debauch  of  Ifclslta/zar  and  his 
lords;  when  he  saw  a  detesta))le  impostor  atknov\  iodged  and 
almost  adored  in  the  office  of  supreme  prophet  and  iiUi  rcessor, 
this  imposition  enjoined,  in  the  name  of  Go<l,  to  he  enforced 
as  far  as  the  power  of  its  believers  can  reacli  wiili  lire  and  <wonl, 
the  happiness  of  another  world  promised  to  ev<Ty  sanguinary 
fanatic  tliat  dies  in  this  cause,  or  even  in  any  war  tli;»t  a  Ma¬ 
homet;  o  tvrarii  maychooseto  wage,  tlie  renresentution  of  that 
other  worfd  accommodated  to  the  notions  and  tavtes  of  a  iioi  de 
of  barbarians,  and,  as  a  natural  and  just  consequence  of  all, 
the  whole  social  economy,  after  the  energy  and  zeal  of  conquest 
liad  ev.'q)orate(l,  living  in  a  vast  sink  of  ignorance,  depravitv, 
and  wrercliednoss, — the  shame  and  ahinirrence  with  wnicli  he 
would  conlMpplate  such  a  moral  exhibition,  would  tend  to 
subside  in  a  contempt  of  the  human  mind,  which  he  would  he 
compelled  10  regard  as  a  base  servile  thing,  just  fit  to  be  the 
dupe  of  all  delusions,  tin*,  drudge  and  devotee  of  all  wickedness, 
anvl  ilu-  sport  and  rightful  propeiiy  of  whatever  individuals 
of  the  mass  have  so  iniicii  more  v'gonr  aiid  depravity  than  the 
rest  as  to  be  able  to  erect  a  despotism  of  deliisjoii  and  iniquity. 
In  passing  away  from  such  a  hatelnl  sc«*ne,  it  would  recpiire  a 
high  degree  ot  the  Christian  spirit  lo  pre.vent  h's  reioicing,  that 
such  an  im|»ious  faith,  and  dehascil  moralitv ,  are  so  well  re¬ 
warded  by  ph3’sical  plagni‘s.  His  rijligion  li<j\\cver  would  tri¬ 
umph  over  his  anger,  and  he  would  quit  sm  ii  a  coniury  with 
dee[)est  regret  and  «:ompassi<)n,  making  that  pensive  ajqieai  to 
heaven,  ‘  Hast  thou  made  all  men  m  vain  ?’ 

Hut  the  last  excess  of  alternate  grief  and  indignation  would 
be  reserved  for  him  to  feel,  on  coming  among  a  nation  fif  abso¬ 
lute  pagans,  ft  has  been  the  labour  of  liis  contemplative  life 
to  exalt  his  ideas  of  the  divine  essence,  and  as  far  as  possible 
to  abstract  them  from  all  those  grosser  inodes  of  conception  in 
wliicli  created  objects  are  presented  to  our  minds,  lie  has 
made  manv’  an  earnest,  though  nnsncc(*sslnl  ellort,  to  lelino  his 
thoughts  to  the  conception  ol  a  pure  spirit.  Alter  an  intense 
exertion  to  reach  the  abstraction  of  the  attrihiiles  ol  mtcili- 
gence,  benevolence,  and  power,  he  has  exulted  to  think  of 
their  combination  in  infinite  force  in  mie  awtnl  heing.  I'ind- 
ing,  however,  his  faculties  utterly  sinking  and  lost  in  any  trial 
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to  contemplate  tlie.se  attrihute.s  under  the  predicament  of  infi¬ 
nity,  he  has  lahonrtvl  to  elevaie  and  expand  his  idea  of  the  di- 
%  iuity  to  ilie  e.tuio.^t  possible  magnificence,  hy  thinking  of  t[ic 
grandest  ohii'ct-;  ami  operations  in  the  nniversi*,  as  the  effects 
and  imperfect  ilisplays  of  his  attrihuti  s,  and  as  helping  a  feeble 
mind  to  attain  a  sli'^ht,  an  exceedingly  slight,  ap[)roximation 
toward  a  right  conception  of  the  Sn[)renie  Mind.  I'o  these 
ideas,  arising  from  the  easiness  of  the  univv|•.^e,  tlie  niimher, 
magnitn  ie,  and  order,  of  the  lu'avenly  bodies,  the  wonderful 
contriwinee  and  power  every  wliere  conspicuous,  ami  especial¬ 
ly  in  liie  ereaMon  of  sneli  numberless  legions  of  inteliigent 
h(*ing^,  he  has  hei'n  solicitous  to  add  the  strongest  ill nsi rations 
of  the  Deity  given  in  the  insj)ired  scriptures.  And  finally,  the 
eontiMiipljt ion  has  n  it  ti  rminated  in  lhi‘  speculative  magnifi¬ 
cence  which  at  once  elevates  and  overwhtdnis  tlie  nmliMslaiul- 
ing,  hut  has  nlliinatv’lv  rested,  with  all  the  inexpressible  em- 
pbasis  deriveil  from  siu  li  magnificent  views,  on  our  own  solemn 
relations  with  the  of Jn.sliee,  ami  the  C>oil  of  mercy,  lu 

the  course,  anil  under  tin*  jn-Nt  impression,  of  snrb  conrenipla-' 
tiiuis,  lot  iiim  culler  a  country  where  the  niajestie  idea  of  a  deity, 
originally  iirparuul  to  onr  race,  is  iransmnted  into  an  endless 
miscellany  of  fantastic  and  otlions  fables,  in  what  are  esteemed 
the  sacred  liooks,  and  in  tlie  minds  of  that  snudl  proportion  of 
the*  inhaliiiants  that  nuid  them  ;  and  where  the  nniss  of  millions, 
together  too  with  tfie  more  cnlti\ated  few,  fall  prostrate  in 
adoraiKui  of  the  rudest  piec  e’s  of  mml  ami  iumher  that  their 
own  hamls  ean  siiape.  lat  him  walkout  from  his  retiicul  room 
or  tc'ut.  a'Ur  his  soul  has  been  raisiui  in  prayer  to  a  rcut!  and 
an  infinite  hi  ing,  and  apjuoaeh  one  of  those  nianv  slnlne.s, 
wliieli,  in  a  pojinlons  distnet,  he  may  see  ilerorming  the  eonn- 
try  ronml  him,  and  iKdoid  a  numbe  r  of  creatures  in  bis  own 
shape  fixed  in  piMiified  rewerenee,  or  p  ‘rforming  grave  ritual 
antic*',  beioiv  a  tillliy  figure,  or  sometimes  an  nnsbaped  lump 
of  wood  (u*  stem*,  daubed  blaek  and  red,  vvliieb  pic’ce  of  rub- 
hi.d»,  w'.tlime  a  shape*,  or  in  a  shape  more  vile  and  ugly  than 
it  is  possioic*  for  lairopean  bands  to  make*,  stands  there  in  snb- 
*^tiinri(>n  for  tliat  Infinite  Spirit  which  he  lias  just  been  wor- 
shipj>ieg: — it  st  imls  for  tin*  most  pan  in  rc‘al  and  perfect  snh' 
stitniion;  hut  if  it  were  in  ripresenlation,  the  ease  would  be 
1  (‘rv  littl.*  better.  Let  him  go  on  a  varie  ty  of  exenrsioi  s,  to 
make*  out,  if  ean,  a  list  of  all  the  modes,  all  c'lpially  vile, 
into  wliieli  their  idolatry  lias  varied  its  jirolific  capric f.  Let 
h.ini  oentiv  inlet  ogate,  or  rc*nionstrate  with,  some  ot  its 
vMTtelu’d  slaves,  ami  sc*e  to  ulial  a  depth  of  infatuation  the  dc- 
]>ravitv  of  the  human  mind  can  gravitate.  Let  him  observe 
the  iminmerablc'  eerc-monial  fooLuies,  mixed  with  filthy  conse¬ 
crated  ciistoms  ;  ai.vi  then  for  a  moment  recollect,  if  indeed  he 
ean  lit  willing  to  have  bUrli  opposites  for  a  moment  associated 
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in  his  mind,  the  simplicity  and  spirituality  of  the  Christian 
worship,  the  dignity  of  the  very  tastes  which  the  religion  cul¬ 
tivates,  and  its  appropriate  purity  of  manners.  I.et  him  ob¬ 
serve,  as  performed  at  the  dictate  of  the  laws,  customs,  and 
priests  of  this  superstition,  such  barbarous  and  whimsical  self- 
inflicted  penances  and  torture,  and  such  sacrifices  of  living  re¬ 
latives,  as  it  would  be  sup}>osed  some  possessing  fiend  bad 
(oinpelled  the  wretcheii  pagans  to  adopt  for  Ins  (liv<‘rsion  ;  let 
him  observe,  amidst  these  tyrannic  rigours  of  a  superstitious 
conscience,  au  entire  w'ant  of  conscience  with  resp(*ct  to  the 
great  principles  of  mondity,  and  tlie  (‘xlinciion,  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree,  of  the  ordinary  sympathies  of  Imman  nature,  for  suHering 
objects  ;  let  him  notice  the  deceitful  and  cruel  character  of 
the  priests,  exactly  coniormahle  to  the  spirit  of  the  supersti¬ 
tion  ;  and  let  him  consider  those  iinnat!tral  imt  insuperable  dis¬ 
tinctions  of  the  classes  of  society,  which* e(pially  degrade  the 
one  hy  a  stupid  servility,  and  the  other  hy  a  slupiil  pride. 
And  finally,  let  him  reflect  that  each  day  many  thonsands  of 
such  deluded  creatures  are  dying,  d(‘stitnte  of  all  that  know- 
leilge,  those  consolations,  atid  those  prospects,  for  which  he 
adores  the  autluir  of  the  (’hristian  revelation. —  How  would  he 
i)e  able  to  quell  the  seutiineut  of  horror,  wjfn  h  would  arise  in 
his  mind  at  every  view  and  eviu'v  thought  of  what  we  have 
thus  supposed  him  to  witness.?  He  would  fe«*l  as  if  something 
demoniac  infested  all  the  land,  and  pervaded  all  the  air,  in¬ 
spiring  a  general  mailness  pre\  ions  to  a  gemTal  execution. 
For  he  would  feel  an  unconi|neral)le  impression,  that  .i  land 
coulil  not  he  so  abandoneil  of  the  tlivine  merey,  but  to  be 
soon  visited  liy  the  divine  vengeance;  and  that  vengeance  he 
'vonlil  hardly  at  some  moments  he  alile  to  deprecate,  winle  he- 
holding  the  occasional  extraordinary  exee>ses  of  frantic  ahomi*. 
nation.  It  would  appear  to  him,  thattlie  very  time  was  come 
for  a  glorious  display  of  justice,  ami  that  such  a  solitude  as  that 
which  N<)ali  fontid,  on  tlcseendmg  from  the  ark,  uotild  he  a 
delightful  secpiel  to  this  populous  and  raging  immilt  of  impietv. 
In  Ins  retired  and  reflective  moments,  his  indignation  would 
again  relent;  ami  Ik!  w'ould  fervently  implore  tliat  tlie  imucy 
of  heaven  w  ould  not  suffer  so  large  a  oart  of  the  earth  to  eoii- 
tinue  darkened  as  if  hv  tlie  smoke  of  the  infernal  pit,  ami  that 
all  means,  ordinary  ami  extraordiinry,  might  imine  iiately  he 
l^ut  in  action  for  reclaiming  any  pari  of  tlie  infatuated  and  thus 
far  ilevoted  race. 

Impressions  atid  emotions,  somewhat  bke  tliosi*  we  havedes- 
t'rihed,  would  probahlv  he.  experienced  hy  a  man  |  ossessing  a 
pei  feet  and  undiniinisliahle  moral  and  religious  sensihiliiy ,  if 
t'ondiicted,  as  a  witness,  through  tlie  gradatif)ns  of  impietv 
the  paganism  of  our  Asiatic  subjects.  It  Indian  traders,  olli- 
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cc»rs,and  ad  venturer?,  feel  an  easy  complacency  at  this  last  view, 
it  only  proves  that  they  are  not  persons  with  w'hoin  any  reii- 
pious,  any  Cinistian  ar^titnent  can  beheld.  A  moral  sense 
that  belongs  to  complete  man  is  wanting  to  them  ;  so  that  in¬ 
finitely  the  most  in»|K)r.ant  of  the  elements  and  phenomena  of 
tlie  moral  world  are  nnapparent  and  impalpable  to  llitin ;  just 
as  much  so,  as  that  el.iss  nf  things  and  properties  are,  to  our 
present  five  senses,  which  might,  as  Locke  observes,  have  he. 
come  peveeptibie  to  iis  by  means  of  a  sixth  or  s<*venth  sense, 
which  the  Creator  could  no  doubt  have  given  us.  To  these 
men,  all  the  concerns  and  ititt^rests  designated  by  the  terms 
divine,  sptrittnil,  in. mortal,  are  nearly  the  same  as  non-existent 
And  a^,  with  their  hare  half  of  that  perceptive  faculty  which 
is  essential  to  complete  rational  man,  they  cannot  lor  their 
lives  make  iriemsi  lves  see  tin*  millions  of  a  vast  nation  in  any 
€  iiaracler  more  importaet  than  that  of  consumers  of  exported 
commodities,  or  growers  of  rice  and  iridigo,  or  fabricators  of 
manufactures,  <»r  the  materials  for  recruiting  regiments, — nor., 
comprehend  how  any  greater  evil  can  exist  or  arise  among  . 
them  than  their  consuming  or  producing  less  of  marketable 
commodity,  or  their  choosing  to  be  governed  by  one  set  of 
their  fellow-mortals  rat  Iter  than  another, — they  arc  most  violent¬ 
ly  angry  at  a  class  ot  men  who  must  i>eeds  pretend  to  see  tliese 
millions  in  a  far  diH’erent  and  infinitely  mori'  important  light,’ 
as  beings  that  have  souls,  accountable  , to  their  Creator,  hut 
merged  in  the  most  melancholy  ignorance  of  themselves  and 
of  him  ;  as  hideously  degraded  by  a  hateful  snpciNtiiion  ;  and 
iherrfore  as  objects  whose  conditiou  calls  mightily  for  the  com¬ 
passion  and  assistance  of  their  more  favoured  brctiiren.  Hut 
It  is  this  latter  class  of  men,  who  can  perceive  the  moral,  reli- 
ligTous,  and  ctei iial,  intcRsis  of  mankind,  and  of  any  jiurtioti 
of  mankind,  as  inconceivably  more  momentous  than  ail  thnr 
political  anil  commercial  ccnmony;who  cannot  behold  with¬ 
out  horror  a  countless  population  prostrating  themselves  before 
idols,  anil  who  think  a  government  that  does  not  do  all  it  lan 
do  to  reduce  the  evil  will  incur  the  vengeance  of  Gi.d, —  it  is 
cniv  this  class  of  meti  tliat  can  he  admitted  as  competent  of 
mind  to  reason  on  our  obligations  nspec^ing  the  religious  eon- 
ilitiou  of  India.  Among  tliese  Mr.  Cunningham  stands  con- 
spicuon>.  \N\*  will  give  a  brief  sketch  c.f  his  work,  loo  brief, 
on  hCvCnnt  of  that  length  of  general  reflections  into  wliich  we 
h.ive  been  unwarily  bctraveil  :  but  this  is  of  no  consequence, 
since  all  who  lake  an  inu're>t  in  the  question  will  soon  read 
the  book,  if  indeed  ihe\  have  not  done  it  already. 

Afit  r  asserting,  in  verv  few  words,  the  general  duty  of 
Christians  to  endeavour  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  their  reli¬ 
gion,  he  argues  the  special  duty  of  introiluciiig  it  in  India,  on 
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the  grounil  of  ihe  exclusive  ]>ovver  which  Great  Rriuin  holds 
tliere,  of  the  compeusatioii  which  we  owe  to  India  for  the 
wrongs  we  have  done  her,  of  the  benetits  wc  have  derived 
from  her,  of  the  strict  relation  existing  between  us  and  the 
Hindoos  as  governors  and  subjects,  and,  above  all,  of  the  ma. 
liguant  and  pernicious  character  of  the  superstition  of  which 
they  are  tlie  victims.  This  last  topic,  ofeourse,  forms  the  main 
ground  of  argument,  and  occupies  half  the  essay.  Tlie  ma¬ 
terials  sii|)plied  for  this  argument,  from  the  books  of  the  Hin¬ 
doos,  fi\)in  their  character,  at  length,  and  not  till  of  Ute,  clear¬ 
ly  unfolded  to  the  iiupiisttive  public,  tVom  their  customs,  and 
from  the  estimates  and  descriptions  given  of  them  hy  luuny 
intelligent  and  honest  Europeans,  who  have  been  among 
them, — were  only  not  infinite.  Mr.  Cunningham  has  sUewti 
very  great  judgement  in  his  selection,  and  has  at  each  step 
turned  facts  into  arguments  with  distinguished  acuteness  anJ 
success.  V 

Some  sensible  persons,  who,  in  consequence  of  so  many 
facts  made  familiarly  known  by  means  of  tlie  recent  religious 
discussion  concerning  India,  have  found  themselves  suddenly 
siir])rised  into  a  totally  difiVrent  opinion  of  the  Hindoos  from 
that  which  they  had  lately  entertained  with  the  generality  of 
their  countrymen,  have  inquired  how  such  a  prodigious  de¬ 
ception  ever  came  to  be  so  ])rcvalent.  A  little  while  since, 
when  they  liapj)ened  to  look  toward  the  [)lains  and  cities  of 
Hindostan,  they  saw' a  meek  peaceful  race,  too  kind  and  ten- 
iler  to  hurl  even  the  most  despised  animals,  innocent  of  cruelty 
aiul  deceit  aJmo.st  as  babes,  and  rising  occasionally  from  this  ti¬ 
mid  gentleness  only  to  become  heroically  suhlime  in  the  en¬ 
durance  of  siitferings  prepiiratory  to  a  final  heaiiiude;  a  nie- 
Iwicholy  superstition  indeed,  but  still  partaking  inuefi  ot  gnm- 
deiir,  as  an  ultimate  union  with  the  divine  naiure  was  rejire- 
sented  as  the  object  to  which  they  asjiired  in  tlie^e  voluntary 
tortures.  An  interval  has  elapsed  ;  iliey  have  looked  toward 
that  country  again,  and  the  plains  and  cities  cxiiinii  nothing 
Imi  a  crowd  of  deceitful,  ignorant,  and  eiuel,  ihongh  intit 
lurharians.  d'hc  deception  was  imposed,  in  a  very  eonsider- 
al)le  degree,  hy  that  bailed  of  (Uiii.slianity  which  iiitlnenced 
several  visiiants  to  India,  during  the  Idnner  halt  ot  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  to  make  lalse  represetitatiuns  ot  ihe  Hindoo  cliaracier,  in 
did  of  tl^e  infidel  philosophers  who  were  zealously  trying  to 
f^tablish  that  there  was  no  need  of  the  Cdn  istian  reliviion  to 
maki^  human  society  virtuous  and  peacetnl.  In  (urliter  expla¬ 
nation  of  tills  strange  dece|)tion,  Mr,  Cunningham  makes  the 
following  sensible  observations. 

‘  We  contend  then,  that  the  ^neral  practice  of  the  writers  upon  this 
I'.bjcct  has  been  to  adorn  the  Huidu^  with  vi/iues,  wuich  by  no  meant 
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belong  to  them.  If  it  is  asked  what  account  can  be  given  of  such  tin. 
mcjiud  panegyrics;  it  would  nut  be  difficult  to  reply  to  the  question. 
Kvery  man  w  ho  has  discovered,  or  conquered,  or  assisted  to  conquer,  a  re¬ 
mote  country,  feels  that  he  himself  gains  something  from  the  rank,  w'hich 
this  country  occuj/ies  in  the  scale  of  nations.  Hence  it  arose  that  the  il- 
lustr'ous  Ka’eigh  tells  usi  the  elixir  of  life  is  found  upon  the  continent  of 
America  ;  and  0»*sias  hat  there  are  fountains  of  liquid  gold  in  India, 
Or  if  such  jn  rscins  really  conceive  that  solid  advantages  must  accrue  to 
their  country,  fr<,>m  the  inierconimunity  between  their  discovery  or  con¬ 
quest,  and  their  own  nation,  being  encreased,  they  esteem  their  own  exag¬ 
gerations  a  kind  of  ‘  holy  lie’  w  hich  the  exjH*diency  of  the  case  may 
warrant.  Added  to  tins,  there  is  a  feeling  of  superiority  in  seeing  otheri 
blindly  admit  v.  liat  we  know  to  be  false,  which  is  the  source  of  muchspu* 
rlous  intelligence  from  distant  lands.  Since  then  it  is  from  persons  thus 
situated  that  our  first  impressions  concerning  Hindustan  were  ])rincipally 
derived,  we  are  Certainly  at  liberty  to  look  that  evidence  in  the  face  which 
we  have  received.  ’]  here  are  two  circum ‘stances  of  a  less  general  na- 
ture  thr.n  tin  se  tint  should  be  specified,  and  have  a  similar  l>eaiing  on  our 
argument.  'I'heiiistis  grounded  on  l\\v /leiul'iar  hutonj  of  Hindustan, 
and  the  ne\t  upon  a  of  philosojiLtc  opinion^  w'hich  has  for  some 

time  prevailed,  'riie  Hindus,  it  is  to  be  considered,  are  aniinjured  people. 

'\  heir  country,  for  near  a  century,  has  Ix'en  made  a  stage,  upon  which  the 
•  Western  nafions  have  disputed  for  ifie  empire  of  the  W'Oiid  ;  th.cir  jxipu- 
l.tiiun  has  betn  drain  d  to  fill  tlie  ranks  of  the  contending  parties  ;  and 
whoever  has  eonqut  reti,  tfie  Indians  iiave  bled.  I'hese  wrongs  have  ac¬ 
tually  given  iliem  an  inten  st  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  not  immediate¬ 
ly  prcditeil  fiom  tlu*  sjuuls  ;  and  those  w  ho  pitied  them  have  justified  their 
ciunmisnation  by  eltvaimg  the  objects  of  it.  "I’lieir  cause  has  moreover 
bei  n  p’eaded  before  a  most  august  assembly,  and  by  the  first  orators  of  the 
age  It  was  the  business  of  tf’.ese  men  to  take  the  ground  of  argument  most 
favorable  to  the  Hindu  character,  and  in  tlie  moment  of  enihudasm 
thf'v  haV‘  some  imes  gone  beyond  the  truth.  '^rhe  influence  of  such 
plei.vhngs  iu.s  n.jturallv  b  'en  feit  throughout  Europe,  and  has  done  much  to 
give  the  Hhuliis  a  higher  ])lacv  in  the  general  opinion,  than  the'y  desciTC. 

1  he  second  s|K’cific  cause  at  whicli  we  liintcd,  a  pt  culiarity  in  the  opinioni 
oi  the  tunes,  is  iiali'btod  lor  its  ceK  brity  to  the  school  of  (leneva.  It  is 
tlial  OI  degrading  the  viilues  of  civilized  society,  or  allowing  nothing  to  be 
goovi  wiiich  is  uoi  barb.iious.  'l  he  result  of  tins  notion  is  a  profuse  and 
uii.vei  al  ^••>neg)nc  uj'on  every  people  who  arc  without  the  cr-nlinement of 
eic.;tiiing  and  b'  yond  tb.egiaspof  laW.  India,  pcrliap?,  did  not  quite  de- 

.  .  V  tl.i  Injin’.ge  of  tlu  sc  n.odern  philo.'^opluM  and  she  will  be  little 
th.  I  !  ful  U  r  it.  She  b.as  however  bien  jdaced  in  tin  singular  situation  of 
r*  ct  !\  mg,  ;  s  in  the  two  cases  specified,  the  pity  of  tlie  good  for  her  ima* 
plnarv  vutues,  and  the  applause  of  tlie  bad  lor  the  supposed  barbansm.’ 
p  Id. 

(>iir  .'.lit! or  adva'.  Cv  S,  sncccssivclv,  ac^ainst  the  liiiuioes,  tlie 
(  h.irfj«’s  (  f  tre;.(‘lii  r\ ,  iiuioicnee,  aiul  crneltN'  ;  and  air.ply  I'sta- 
;i.t  ni  l)V  an  aceniimlation  of  the  most  precise  and  sink- 
in:;  to  tiinenie^  iVuni  llallied,  Ihdwtdl,  \  cmelst,  (}rine,  Scrat- 
len,  Nieiicain|>,  I'eniKiiu,  Lord  I'eigninoiitii,  and  the  riapii>t 
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missionarifs.  Some  of  thc.^e  testimonies  leaving  l>eon  j;iven 
very  numv  years  since,  it  is  wonderful  that  the \leliJsion  rds- 
peeling  tlic  Hindoo  character  should  have  heen  so  extensive, 
and  lasted  so  long.  Several  of  the  charges  are  sustained  hy 
citations  from  the  laws  of  the  Hindoos,  as  exliiiiilcd  in  Halluvrs 
Code,  and  from  some  of  their  sacred  hooks;  as  for  instance, 
under  the  charge  of  indolence,  this  sentence  is  lironglit  iVoni 
the(>e«*ta;  “  Man’s  wisdom  is  confirmed  when,  like  tlie  tortoise, 
lie  can  draw  in  all  his  members,  and  restrain  tiuMu  iVom  thoir 
wonted  pnr|>oses,”  As  the  accusation  least  to  be  expected, 
against  a  people  so  long  celebrated  for  mildness  and  hnman'ty, 
was  that  ot  cruelty,  this  accusation  is  snbslaniiaied  al  consi¬ 
derable  length  by  direct  testimony  from  the  niONt  ilccisive 
authorities,  corrolioraKal  by  references  to  the  religious  Cv‘rc- 
monics,  the  laws,  and  the  customs,  of  the  Iliiuloos.  'The. 
summary  iudgement  on  their  moral  character  is  jnsily  given  in 
the  following  passage. 

*  In  summing  up  our  evidence,  it  may  he  observed  that /r.-'JcA.-ry  and 
vidolence  furnish  the  decisive  traits  by  which  an  Indian  may  be  recognized, 
whilst  his  cruelty  often  takes  a  more  terrible  asjxjct  than  that  of  any  other 
people.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  these  master  passions,  as  they  sub¬ 
due  every  thing  else,  so  sometimes  they  mitigate  each  otiicr.  In  some  cases 
tl)e  excessive  apathy  of  these  people  bids  them  pn*fer  inaction  to  treachery 
or  revenge.  In  others,  the  vindictive  spirit  renders  theiB  too  furious  t<» 
slumber,  and  too  incautious  to  deceive.  In  almost  every  case,  when  they 
do  act,  or  where  they  would  revenge,  they  employ  the  weapon  oftieachery. 
They  are  sedately  cruel,  mischievously  idle,  and  scientilit  ally  peilidious. 
Such  a  mixture  of  vices  will  not  sui*prize  those  who  have  any  :h  ;^u:iint- 
ance  with  the  constitution  of  man.  I  hey  will  remember  that  disc  ave  alio 
has  its  moments  of  vigour,  and  tliat  the  mind  which  generally  does  nothing, 
most  frequently  displays  its  temporai'v  energy  in  doing  wron.'.  Tlicy  will 
consider  dbo,  that  as  liarmonious  arran^^ement  Is  one  oF  the  qu  dities  of  a 
peiiect  mind,  so  it  is  the  property  of  a  bad  one  to  reconcile  dnscordances.’ 
p.  Id. 

A  few  pages  arc  employed  in  pro\  ing  that  tlic  character  cT 
tlut  MahoimMiins  in  India  contains  alxjiii  ii»c  same  (ju.iniily  (f 
depravitv,  with  a  slight  difference  of  modilicatioii.  Heifnly  an  1 
sensnality,  accompanied  by  an  habitual  promp’itude  to  murder, 
art;  assigned  as  the  tiistingnishing  ciiialiiie^,  l  y  Mr.  b‘tiali(n, 
ill  a  most  pointed  and  odious  description  uliicli  lie  has  given 
of  that  eharaoter. 

Our  author  next  reviews  the  civil  and  polincal  iustimtious  (  f 
Hluviostau,  illustrating  their  bad  principles  and  pernicious  (»|)e* 
r.iiion.  Aiicr  noticing  that  despotism,  in  its  most  uncjuaLHcd 
and  nnlimltod  form,  is  guarded  by  a  peculi.ir  ami  iranscendatit 
sanction  in  the  llimloo  m-^titutions,  — a  eireunisiance  that  sulli- 
eieiitly  bespeaks  their  origin, — he  proceeds  to  the  eonsiileratiori 
of  pulygainv,  slaverv,  and  die  castes.  'I’liis  last  execrable  in- 
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stitiit’Ofi  is  examined  at  ^ri‘at  length,  and  with  ailmirahle  discri* 
inination  atid  force  of  reasoning,  aided  l)y  a  knowledge  of  the 
most  important  principles  of  political  economy.  And  it  is  im¬ 
possible,  in  reavdng  these  pa^e-,  to  help  wondering  how  any 
phdosoplier,  or  protested  ^.'hristian,  or  even  civilized  man,  can 
ever  have  been  found  to  attempt  a  justification  of  such  an  c- 
nornious  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  morality,  and  policy, 
or  even  to  employ,  like  Dr  Uohertson,  a  language  of  relnci- 
anee  and  hesitation  in  reproliating  it.  This  able  disquisition 
is  followed  by  a  slnirt  notice  of  the  universal  s'*stematic  cor¬ 
ruption  in  the  Mnuloo  and  Mabonietan  aiimt'/iisimtion  of 
jnsiice,  of  the  trial  by  ordeal,  of  the  infanticitle,  of  tlie  le¬ 
gal  sam  tion  (noder  the  form  of  regulation)  of  robbery,  and 
of  some  Ollier  among  the  many  imquiioiis  and  debasing  in¬ 
stitutions  of  a  jieople  which  seems  to  nave  been,  beyond  all 
Olliers,  rhe  >port  of  tin'  genius  of  ^  v;l. 

'riie  examin  aion  is  earned  forward  from  the  civil  institutions 
to  tfie  religion  of  ibv*  !  Inuitavs,  ot  winch  the  depraved  practices 
and  pernieions  appointments  dins  far  enumerated  are  to  be 
Ciiiisulered  p  .nly  as  eiVccis,  aiul  pardy  as  portions  ;  very  much 
as  portions,  for  that  supcisntion  far  surpasses  all  otiicrs  in  cuni- 
preliensivenes>,  exieiuiing  its  monopoly  of  sunedon  and  prolii- 
liiiion,  as  ap[)t*ars  in  the  institutes  of  Menu,  to  every  arrange¬ 
ment  in  theNoeial  eeonumv,  and  to  the  most  trifiiiig  actions  of 
life.  A  Ilindc  o,  if  competently  read  in  the  prescriptions  of 
his  own  s\>lem,  could  not  so  much  as  eat  a  spoonful  of  rice 
hot  under  the  elieck  of  perhaps  dozens  of  religions  regulations, 
T'hose  of  tlie  ju-ojiie,  who  are  the  most  faithful  to  the  supersti¬ 
tion,  owe  it  to  liieir  extreme  ignorance  of  tlie  astonis!ung.  ex¬ 
tent  and  minuleiie^s  of  its  apjiointmcnts,  that  they  are  not  ac- 
t, tally  St  lived  it)  dealli  in  the  prison  of  their  own  consciences. 
It  may  well  be  supposed,  tliat  tlie  more  important  concerns 
utiuhi  not  ocape  tlie  religious  regulation  of  lawgivers,  who 
coul  I  fnui  ill  the  sjuallesl  mailers  so  much  dial  could  be  turn¬ 
ed  to  tiieaecounl  of  liespots,  priests,  and  wooden  or  demon  gods. 

Krom  the  pt*rui(  ions  nistituiions  and  usages  being  thus  all 
vet  i!i  the  ground-woik  of  the  superstition,  Mr.  C.  jn^ciy  ar- 
gin  s  that  MO  expv'tlieiU  stiort  of  the  introduction  of  a  new  rc- 
hgion  can  macli  avail,  even  toward  the  civilization,  not  to  men¬ 
tion  il»e  hii*lu*si  moral  iuic.ivsts,  of  liidia. 

*  Justice*  anJ  benevolence  in  this  case  demand  of  us  the  use  of  every 
mean  for  d)c  subversion,  not  only  ot  existing  institutions,  but  of  the  mo¬ 
ral  system  in  which  they  originate.  In  such  an  attempt,  it  would  be  wild 
to  oj5f>i'!>c  acts  to  pnnciplcs,  and  to  aim  at  changing  the  heart  by  munici¬ 
pal  uguhttions.  But  if  we  had  no  moral  object,  and  proposed  to  let  tiie 
\irtueoftiie  people  shift  for  itself  provided  we  could  not  refoim  their 
manners,  we  must  come  to  the  same  conclusion.  Coi  mpt  manners  indicate 
ik  diseased  h.4bit.  Any  attempt  therefore  to  ciiange  them,  may  drive  in  the 
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disease,  or  ^ve  it  different  and  perhaps  worse  symptoms,  but  can  never 
expel  it.  Cut  off  one  head  of  the  monster,  and  another  will  appear. 
Christianity  herself,  though  she  aimed  at  universal  civilization,  yet  never 
meddled  with  existing  institutions.  She  gives  principles,  with  the  assur* 
ance  ^at  laws  will  grow  out  of  them,  and  that,  if  men  once  desire  or  dc* 
serve  instruction,  they  will  not  long  remain  witliout  it.*  p.  1(H. 

As  to  a  few  of  tlie  most  outrageous  ciistonis,  liowever,  wc 
have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  C.  would  approve  their  ionuediate 
suppression  by  civil  authority,  so  far  as  it  can  he  done  with 
safety  ;  and  this  actually  was  done  by  the  British  Government, 
a  year  or  two  hack,  in  the  case  of  the  customs  of  exposing 
infants  and  drowning  at  the  place  where  the  Ganges  opens  to 
the  sea. 

He  takes  an  external  view  of  the  ‘  Religion’ of  Hiiulostan, 
eonsidertxl  as  to  its  general  features,  its  sacred  usiiges,  and  its 
chief  philosophical  opinions.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow 
him  over  this  grouml.  He  easily  proves  tlie  pernicious  iutlu- 
ence  of  poiytlieisni,  and  idolatry,  and  of  the  ridiculous,  and 
horrible  penances  and  sacrifices  which  form  the  dcMervcil  and 
appropriate  train  of  those  detestable  delusions  ;  and  be  very 
sensibly  argues  tlie  immoral  effect  of  die  doctrines  of  fatalisiu 
and  immaterialism,  as  maintained  in  the  principal  philosophic 
cal  school  of  India;  which  dogmas,  at  least  in  the  most  grosg 
iiiul  mischievous  of  tiieir  inferences,  have  found  their  way  to 
,  ilie  minds  of  the  most  ignorant  of  the  populace,  in  consequence 
of  that  instinct,  by  means  of  which  the  most  stupid  of  wicked 
creatures  are  sure  to  become  acquainted  with  wliatcver  tenets 
are  of  a  nature  to  justify  or  extenuate  their  immorality,  even 
though  those  tenets  originated  so  far  oiV  as  in  the  schools  of 
pliilosophers. 

The  latter  portion  of  the  f]ssayis,on  the  Means  and  the 
Consequences  of  diffusing  Christian  knowledge  in  Indian  The 
first  thing  requisite  here  was,  to  consider  the  obstacles ;  and 
accordingly,  the  author  has  examined  the  force  of  the  resist¬ 
ance  to  he  expected  in  the  opposition  of  the  Bralimius,  the  ob¬ 
stinacy  with  which  the  Hindoos  adhere  to  their  customs  ami 
principles,  the  indifference  of  disposition  attributed  to  them 
by  some  of  the  objectors  to  the  design  of  Christianizing  themi 
and  the  influence  of  tlie  had  conduct  of  European  Christians* 
The  discussion  is  condiX'^ted  very  acutely,  especially  on  the 
subject  of  the  opposition  of  the  Brahmins,  and  the  terror  tn- 
spired.by  their  power  and  promptitude  to  inflict  the  most  for- 
tuidabieof  Hindoo  punishments,  the  loss  ot  caste;  but  we  do 
think  tiie  *nag  litutle  of  this  obslacle  appears  more  re¬ 
duced  in  our  author’:*  argument,  than  it  will  be  found  in  practi¬ 
cal  experiment ;  thougli  certainly  the  experixnent  of  the  Bap^ 
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list  Missionaries  has  proved  the  obstacle  to  be  much  less  fatal, 
than  the  enemies  of  missionary  schemes  have  been  pleased  to 
represent,  with  as  noisy  and  unreasoning  a  pertinacity  as  that 
of  the  very  respectable  gentlefolk  who  shouted  out  for  two 
hours  without  intermission,  ‘  Great  is  Diana,’  or  that  of  the 
nhilanthrc pic  senators  from  Liverpool,  who  repeated  in  Par¬ 
liament,  year  after  year,  the  identical  assertions,  in  the  identical 
words,  about  the  ruin  which  would  follow  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade. 

As  opposed  to  the  discouragement  and  intimidation  arising 
from  these  obstacles,  the  author  has  enumerated,  and  in  a  very 
spirited  manner  illustrated,  several  circumstances,  promising  to 
operate  as  facilities,  which  may  be  found  in  the  internal  state 
of  the  country,  the  situation  and  character  of  the  people, 
their  quality  of  passiveness,  and  the  political  sit\)aiion  of  India 
as  a  subjected  province  of  our  empire.  In  remarking  on  this 
last  circumstance,  he  has  thus  stated  the  claims  of  Christianity 
and  its  advocates  and  teachers  on  any  thing  that  should  preiend 
io  call  itself  a  Christian  government. 

*  Let  the  aegis  of  government  be  employed  to  shelter,  as  well  the 
preachers  as  the  converts,  and  the  religion  will  thrive  under  it.  Nor  i$ 
this  too  much  to  ask.  There  is  a  wide  difference  between  pt*rsecuting  one 
party, and  protecting  anothrr;between  beating  down  the  arm  of  Brahminism, 
and  staunchingthe  wounds  it  inflicts.  We  may  not  have  a  right  to  overthrow 
this  superstitious  tyranny,  but  we  liave  the  fullest  to  shelter  the  miserable 
aubjects  of  it.’  p.  129. 

A  brief  view  is  taken  of  the  past  successes,  and  the  present 
numbers,  of  the  Christians  in  India.  In  considering  the  means 
of  f^xeenting  the  design  in  (jiiestion,  the  author  treats  brietiy 
of  the  obvious  and  indispensable  expedi(!ntsof  translating  the 
bibic,  dispersing  tracts,  and  forming  schools;  together  with 
what  appears  to  us  the  very  strajige  proposal  of  gradually  sub¬ 
stituting  the  English  language  for  the  languages  of  India.  Hut 
all  these  are  considered  as  only  particular  and  ‘  subordinate’ 
means,  U)  be  employed  under  the  grand  comprehensive  institu¬ 
tion  of  an  established  church  in  India,  the  necessity  and  ar¬ 
rangements  of  which  are  extensively  insisted  on.  Probably  the 
antlior  would  have  shortened  his  subject  very  much,  if  he  had 
considered  how  unlikely  it  appears  from  the  past  history  of  our 
liutiaM  state.,  that  the  government  will  ever  be  in  a  situation 
to  deem  it  prudent,  or  even  find  it  practicable,  to  afford  the 
enormous  expenee  of  such  an  institution.  Surely  in  such  cir- 
eumsiances,  and  such  times,  all  the  proposed  expedients  for 
tiie  pious  work  oiiglit  to  be  of  the  most  simple,  practicable, 
and  unexpensive  kind.  It  always  injures  a  good  cause  to  insist 
on  exorbitant  means  for  itsser\ice. 

Heside  the  obvious  iinpracticabillty  of  the  scheme,  we  are 
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not  to  slight  any  useful  caution  that  may  be  suggested  to  us  by 
the  reasonings  aiul  denuncwitions  of  the  alarmists.  They  have 
veluMiicii  tly  protested  to  us,  thae  even  the  connivance  and 
permission  of  the  Asiatic  goveruinent  to  private  and  obscure 
individuals  to  preaeli  and  distribute,  hi blcs  and  tracts  among  the 
natives  will  rou^e,  and  incense,  and  arm  alf  Hindostan  against 
us ;  of  iliis  we  do  not  hefieve  one  word.  Hut  they  have  still 
more  veliemerttly  prtitestcd,  that  a  formal  systemaric  system 
adopted  by  government,  as  a  measure  of  authority,  and  as  au 
atiNolnte  branch  of  its  administration  and  even  iu  constitution, 
wouUl  certainly  and  instantly  '  set  on  fire  tlie  whole  course  oP 
superstitious  ‘  nature;*  and  here,  though  they  vastly  ex aggc« 
rate,  no  d-mht,  we  are  hy  no  means  competeiit  to  say  they  are 
entiieiy  mistaken.  We  plainly  think  it  would  be  a  dangerous 
an  I  uu.ivadiiig  experiment.  After  such  observations,  it  is  of 
less  importance  to  notice  the  mistaken  argument  on  which  the 
proposal  is  eiiielly  founded,  that  we  must  present  to  the  Min-* 
doo^  a  complete  uniformity  of  religious  doctrine  and  wor¬ 
ship.  Mr.  C.  might  easily  have  recollected,  that  no  institution 
ever  can  secure  an  uniformity  of  opinion,  among  persons  Who 
are  to  think  freely.  This  point,  as  applicable  to  this  caae,  is 
most  forcibly  urged  by  Mr.  Fuller,  in  Ids  remarks  on  the  ser¬ 
mon  of  Dr.  Barrow,  In  the  name  of  the  extolled  liberality  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  let  all  good  men  have  full  and  equal 
liberty  and  scope  to  employ  themselves  in  a  work  which  needs 
more  than  all  the  zeal  and  abilities  with  which  they  can  all  co¬ 
alesce  to  promote  it. 

W'c  have  not  room  to  nunark  on  the  concluding  section, 
which  treats  of  the  diirusion  of  Christianity  in  India;  except 
that  amidst  much  truth  and  ingenious  reasoning,  wc  think 
Mr.  ('.  is  rather  too  sanguine  and  rapid  in  his  calculations, 

VV^ith  such  exceptions  as  we  have  hinted,  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  more,  we  must  give  our  warm  applause  to  this  perfor* 
manee. 


Art.  XI  A  Vocabulary y  English  andy  Greeky  arranged  iystematically,  to 
advance  the  Learner  in  scientific  as  well  as  verbal  Knowledge.  De* 
signed  for  the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Nathaniel  Howard.  12rao, 
pp.  164*.  Price  lis.  6d.  Longman  and  Co  18<>8. 

''PHE  general  plan  of  this  work  is  highly  useful,  and  wc  wonder  it  hat 
^  not  been  more  frequently  .idopted  by  the  instruewn  of  youth.  Vo- 
cabularies  are  constanUy  used  with  succcm  in  teaching  French  and  Iu» 
lian ;  why  should  they  not  be  employed  in  teaching  Greek  ?  They  are 
more  necessary  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  languages.  ^  For  in  the 
French  and  Italian  there  is  such  an  abundance  of  w’ords,  similar  to  those 
of  the  same  signification  in  English,  that  the  learner  need  only  sec  them 
to  know  their  meanings  But  it  is  ouite  otherwise  with  the  which 
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containi  few  words  similar  both  in  sound  and  signification  to  the  Latin 
or  English.  For  this  reason,  the  learner  is  comjxflled  to  make  repeated 
references  to  his  Lexicon,  before  ;  word  be<  omes  his  own  by  being 

completely  fixed  in  his  mind.  It  appiars  to  us  that  a  vocabulary  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  useful  in  acejuiring  a  I  o.^uage  of  this  description.  A  word  is 
more  easily  retiine  .i  uhen  it  been  caref  ully  committed  to  memory, 
than  when  a  curs.u  y  notice  h;:..  !x*en  taken  of  it,  merely  sufficient  to  con¬ 
strue  the  sentence  in  which  it  o'curs.  In  a  vocabulary,  the  learner  may 
have  the  advantage  of  knowing  the  most  general  meaning  of  a  word  ;  but 
in  construing  a  common  passage,  such  an  unusual  signification  may  be 
required,  as  he  may  not  have  occasion  for  a  ^ain,  until  he  has  entire!)  for¬ 
gotten  it,  and  he  must  therefore  have  the  ticuble  of  seal  ching  the  Lexi¬ 
con  repeatedly  for  the  same  expression,  employed  in  the  same  sense. 
If  in  the  course  of  his  reading,  he  finds  a  dirteient  meaning  required, 
than  the  one  which  he  had  learnt  from  the  vocabulary,  he  has  )et  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  which  of  the  two  significations  is  most  usual,  and 
by  dint  of  comparison  and  contrast  forgets  neither. 

In  drawing  up  a  vocabulary,  much  care  is  requisite  in  order  to  realize 
all  the  advantages  of  the  plan.  In  the  fir>it  place,  it  should,  not  contain 
vci-y  many  words,  or  it  defeats  its  own  puipose,  and  becomes,  like  a  ‘  Me- 
moria  Technics,*  so  replete  with  barbiuisms,  that  the  memory  sinks  under 
the  load,  and  instead  of  being  invigorated  and  assisted,  loses  all  its 
strength.  The  memory  is  not  like  the  air,  cListic  to  an  Infinite  degree. 
In  the  next  place,  as  a  vocabulary  is  intended  tor  the  use  of  learners,  such 
words  should  be  chosen  as  are  found  in  initiatory  authors  ;  else  tliey  will 
be  forgotten  be  fore  they  occur  in  reading,  a  ml  the  time  and  pains  employed 
in  committing  them  to  memoiy  will  be  lost. We  entirely  disapprove  of  con¬ 
fining  tile  sele».tion  to  the  original  roots,  both  because  there  are  some  of 
these  which  are  not  called  for,  duni. '  tljc  two  or  thice  first  years  of 
lea -mi  ^  Greek  and  because'  the  nitaning  of  some  *!  Ivat'ws  is  so  pe¬ 
culiar  a:id  iicf’nct  r!  •  i  knouleJgc  of  the  root  wil*  no:  ‘‘n'  ’  in  them. 

There  ^  mucii  lo  commend  in  :!v.*  execution  o;  .iw  pe]t  jiuu.nce  before 
U3  i  though  .-if  same  nine  't  hcuKI  easily  adn  ’*  improanv^Pt.  Ti  ere 
ar*  ratlv  1  icw>  :n  »,  "(^rds  *hc  selection,  and  so  e  an*  not  sufficiently 
cemr  Ti  to  warrant  ait  lu:  ociuc:  •  n  'ntoa  manual  for  )  Such  words  as 
ya^yxXk^ai  and  jtixxXAi'  shouH  be  There  .»'•*  .a.u.  .viots  in  the 

vocal"’’  r\  of  vlios,  v'^'ich  may  be  uJv.n,L.igeO'i8l\  chang  ’  roi  derivatives 
of  more  frequent  occurrenc.  ’  The  Lw.crt'f c  insfuenen  which  this  vo¬ 
lume  comnianicates  is  so  triHiiig.  that  it  im^  ht  have  c  o  .spared  without 
any  dttriment  to  the  Creek  pupil.  Some  of  the  ouservations  arc  *ntro- 
duetd  in  a  narner  so  unu'u  !  and  abrupt,  tiut  fuey  pa? hike  of  the  ludi¬ 
crous.  Tlic  fcIJowing  tA  .act  will  give  tto  r»  ..Jcr  an  idea  of  the  woik. 


‘  A 

collection  i  f  winters  is 

The  Ocean 

n>f?3L»o;,  **.  ni. 

The  Sea 

»)f.  t. 

A  river 

Ilc'x/uof,  a.  Ill. 

Wolga  is 

the  largest  in  Europe. 

A  nream 

sr.  11. 

A  rivulet 

«Kos*.  rn. 

A  brook 

XsiUXCfOiy  .V.  in. 

* 
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A  pool  or  pond  Ai/nm,  ,5.  f. 

^  Atijum^  fi{.  f. 

The  Lake  Superior  in  North  America  is  1500  miles  in  circumference. 

A  marshy  or  fen  ^  lo^,  n. 

A  fount.iin,  or  spring  Hwy*),  rj».  f. 

^  *  otlog.  n. 

A  wave  Kt//ui«.  n. 

T.  he  tide  Kau<)>i.  .  ni. 

influenced  by  the  attraction  of  the  Moor..*  p.  (J. 

Art.XII./'owr  Sermorij,  preached  in  Londnn,at  the  Fourteenth  General  Meet- 
ing  of  the  Missif.nary  Society,  May.  11,  12,  l3,  1N)S,  by  the  Rev. 
John  Caniobfll,  D  D.  Edinburgh  :  kev  Richard  Pearsall  Allen, 
Exeter  ;  Rev.  Robert  Winter,  I.ondon :  and  Rev.  John  \lartyn 
Longmire,L.L.  B.  of  Hargrave.  Also  the  Report  of  . he  Directors  and 
the  I  istof  Subscribers,  &c.  8vo.  pp.  U2.  price  2s.  6J.  Williams  and 
Smith.  1808. 

Tl'  is  a  very  consoling  reflection,  that  amidst  the  ravages  of  war, 

^  and  the  distractions  which  agitate  the  nations,  that  kingdom  which 
is  not  of  this  world  is  extending  its  peaceful  and  bloodless  conquests  ; 
:ind  that  the  methods  adopted  in  order  to  attain  this  impi^rtant  object 
accord  with  thos.*  pure  and  benevolent  principles  v  iiich  form  the  basis  of 
its  rsublishment.  An  association,  founded  on  union  of  sentiment  and 
design  lespecting  the  essential  truths  ol  Christianity,  and  combining  the 
exertion  of  vi'rious  talents  anil  energies  in  one  common  cause,  is  an  ob¬ 
ject  sublimely  engaging.  It  is  ii. spiring  to  all  the  Christian  fcelingb  of 
zeal  and  love  and  hope  and  joy  ;  it  is  ntted  to  nuke  us  ashamed  of  our 
little  controversies  and  diflercDces,  and  to  hide  them  in  the  blaze  of  its 
radiance.  A  volume  which  details  the  plans  and  operations  of  such  a 
society,  and  records  tlie  arguments  and  exhortations  of  its  friends  in 
its  support,  ought  not  to  be  'subjected  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  criti¬ 
cism  ;  it  deserves  to  be  estimiitcd  only  by  those  heelings  which  are  con- 
ganlal  with  its  own  exalted  spirit. 

While  there  arc  degrees  of  glory  in  the  consudlations,  wc  may  ex¬ 
pect  diversities  and  gradations  of  talent  in  the  Christian  ministry,  it 
may  therefore  be  presumed  that  wc  are  not  without  our  preferences  in 
judging  of  the  corrp.^rative  merits  ot  the  discourses  before  us.  Each  ad- ' 
Tocate  of  the  cause  ^eems  devoutly  impressed  with  its  importance,  though 
not  equally  capable  of  exiiibitlng  distinctly  and  fcnenily  that  impression 
befoic  others,  so  as  to  awaken  a  train  of  kindred  emotions.  Dr.  Camp- 
bi*ll*8  sermon  is  intitled  ‘the  Acclamation  of  the  Rcdecmed.’(  Rev.vii.  lO.) 
and  is  c.'.aracteris  ^  by  peci.iiar  energy  of  thought  and  expression.  The 
arrangen  .'.It  of  his  subject,  which  is  discussed  in  a  scries  of  observations,  is 
methodicai  and  perspicuous  ;  it  presents  a  variety  of  inteiesting  topics  to 
our  view,  and  these  arc  diusuated  in  a  very  imj  rcssive  mann.  r ;  wc 
could  only  have  wished,  that  hk-  precise  object  Lr  which  he  was  plead¬ 
ing  had  hern  more  strictly  regarded,  and  the  boa  .ng  of  each  remark  to¬ 
ward  the  professed  design  reiultrcd  more  obvious  and  direct.  Fhe  next 
discourse,  by  Mr.  Allen,  ‘  the  certain  accomplishment  of  tl»e  divine  pur- 
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poses,*  Isa.  xlili.  1 3.)  is  still  morr  defective  in  this  respect.  The  text 
IS  admirably  suitable  ;  and  the  plan  is  well  contrived  to  dcvelope  its  whole 
meaning  ;  but  by  attempting  fully  to  expl  in  the  nature  of  the  work  of 
God,  Mr.  A.  has  ^iven  the  sermon  too  much  the  appeanmee  of  a  Com. 
fitnd'ium  Thfolugte.  His  style  is  animated  and  diflRise  ;  it  is  rather  over¬ 
charged  with  poetical  (quotation.  The  third  sermon  by  Mr.  Winter  has 
for  its  subject,  ‘  llnion  among  Chnstiims,  the  amiointed  means  of  diffu¬ 
sing  the  gospel.’  His  text  is  John  xvii.  20.  21.  He  has  selected  the  pro¬ 
minent  idea  of  the  passage,  a  id  arranged  every  observation  so  directly  in 
illustration  of  it  as  to  exhibit  an  admirable  specimen  of  unity  of 
design,  combined  witli  the  most  luminous  and  forcible  reasonings.  The 
excellent  discourse  of  Mr.  Longmire  presents  to  our  view  “  the  faith¬ 
ful  Mission  «ry  s  reward.*  *  Dan.  xii.  3.  The  arrangement  is  simple,  and 
the  sentiments  appiopriate  and  scriptural  ;  the  whole  sermon  is  an  elo¬ 
quent  display  o!  the  affectionate  and  liberal  feelings  of  a  preacher  who 
is  animated  with  the  spirit  which  *  becometh  the  gospel  of  Christ.* 

We  sincerely  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  this  institution  ;  j^ersuaded 
that  it  will  never  decline,  while  directed  by  enlightened  zeal,  and  aiming 
at  .m  object  so  extensively  benevolent  and  so  certain  of  eventual  accomplish- 
mert  as  the  promot  on  of  the  Redeemer’s  kingdom  in  the  world 


Art.  Xill.  Sequel  to  the  Useful  Arithmetic  :  or  an  Attempt  to  explain 
ai'd  cxt’tnplify  the  Nature,  l^rinciples,  Operations,  and  pr  oper  Ap¬ 
plication  of  the  higher  Branches  of  the  Science  of  Numbers.  Inclu- 
ding  appropriate  Exercises,  Questions,  Contractions,  and  Tables :  de¬ 
signed  to  succeed  the  former  Tract,  and  complete  a  System  of  Arith¬ 
metical  Instmcti  n.  By  Adam  Taylor.  12mo.  pp.  223.  Price  3s.  6d. 
Longman  and  Co. 


T\1  R  Taylor  seems  to  be  grievously  afflicted  with  that  itch  for  writing 
books  of  arithmetic,  which  is  now  so  unhappily  prevalent,  and  tends 
so  much  to  increase  the  vexations  of  reviewers,  without  rendering  any 
service  to  judicious  teacliers,  or  in  fact  answering  any  good  purpose 
but  that  of  advertising  the  writer’s  school.  Not  content  with  ‘  The 
Useful  Arithmetic,*  and  a  ‘  Key*  to  unlock  its  precious  treasures,  (no¬ 
ticed  in  our  first  volume)  he  now  brings  forward  ‘  The  Sequel  to  the 
Useful  Arithmetic,’  and  promises  ‘  The  Key  to  the  Sequel  :*  nay,  we 
have  broad  hints  of  ‘  An  Appendix*  to  the  Sequel ;  and  time  perhaps 
will  at  length  produce  not  only  a  ‘Key’  to  the  Appendix,  but  a*  Sup¬ 
plement,  and  a  Kt  y  to  tliat. 

The  title-page  of  this  ‘  Sef|uel*  is  a  little  delusory.  It  promises  to 
treat  of  ‘  the  higher  branches  of  the  science  of  numbers,*  and  to  ‘  com^ 
filete  a  system  of  arithmetical  instruction  :*  yet  it  terminates  with  Duo¬ 
decimals,  omitting  Alligation,  Single  and  Double  Position,  and  Circu- 
la  ing  Decimals  ;  probably  reserving  them  for  either  the  Appe  ndix  or  the 
Supplement,  wluch  may  then  appear  in  the  superlative  degree,  and  con¬ 
tain  the  highest  branches  of  the  science  of  numbers.  Mr.  Taylor  does 
not  always  exhibit  the  best,  nor  even  correct  rules  ;  those  he  has  given 
for  the  cuoe  and  higlier  roots  will  be  found  very  operose  in  practice, 
compared  with  those  which  are  now  commonly  used,  independent  of 
logai  ithms  ;  and  the  method  of  reducing  fractions  to  their  least  common 
denominator,  p,  26.  is  not  general^  as  it  may  fail  unless  the  divisors  arc 
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reftricted  to  prime  numbers.  A  gentleman,  who  is  so  fond  of  writinjj, 
may  perh.ips  find  but  little  leisure  for  rcadincj ;  we  would  bojr,  how.wer, 
to  refer  him  to  p.  16S.  vol.  ii.  of  Manning’s  Algebra,  where  he  will 
find  this  rule  demonstrated,  and  the  cause  of  the  r**striction  pointed  out. 

Though  we  could  write  down  perhaps  in  ten  minutes  tlie  names  of  a 
hundred  authors  of  Treatises  on  Arithmetic,  we  do  not  remember  ub»vc 
three  or  four  whose  performances  display  either  kn owl edgi*  or  taste  :  Bon- 
nycastle’s,  English’s,  Hutton’s,  and  Keith’s,  arc  by  far  the  b^'st  and 
most  scientific  for  the  use  of  schools  ;  but  t’le  only  book  we  recollect, 
that  contains  a  complete  view  of  the  theo  y  as  well  as  tlie  practice  of 
numbers,  is  the  excellent  old  Malcolm,  published  in  1730 

We  are  afraid  the  publication  of  so  many  works  under  the  title  of 
Keys  to  Arithmetic,  will  tend  to  encouiwc  very  pemicious  habits  of 
indolence  in  both  preceptor  and  pupil.  The  pupil  can  obtain  a  ‘  Key  ’ 
as  well  as  his  master ;  and  no  ordinary  vigilance  cun  prevent  his  ha?ing 
recourse  to  it.  Aritiimetic,  though  the  humblest  of  the  mathematiciu 
sciences,  is  still  of  great  importance,  since  its  object  is  to  impart  the 
habit  of  computation  ;  a  habit  which  is  called  into  daily  exercise,  either 
in  the  pursuits  of  commerce,  or  in  the  abstruser  mathematical  investiga¬ 
tions,  but  which  can  never  be  acquired  by  merely  transcribing  solutions 
from  a  Key.  A  skilful  tutor  will  not  satisfy  himself  with  ascertaining, 
by  reference  to  a  Key,  that  his  pupil’s  operations  are  right,  but  will 
examine  whether  he  understand  them ;  and  to  this  end,  will  see  him 
perform  his  work,  he  will  try  his  adrolmess  at  the  invention  of  modes 
of  operation  in  novel  cases,  and  will  diversify  his  examples  so  as  to 
prove  the  readiness  and  correctness  of  tlie  methods  the  scholar  adopts. 
Scholars  who  are  not  thus  instructed,  owe  very  little  to  their  tutor  ;  and 
must  necessarily  have  almost  every  thing  to  learn,  with  regard  to  expert¬ 
ness  in  calculation,  after  they  have  left  school. 

Art.  XIV.  Evangelical  jidvtce  and  Enrourngement.  A  Farewell  Dis¬ 
course,  addressed  to  a  Congregation  in  Elienezer  Chapel,  Truro, 
Oct.  ‘2,  1808.  By  Benjamin  Coxhead.  8vo.  pp.  28.  Price  Is. 
Button.  1808. 

I  T  docs  not  clearly  appear  from  this  sermon  what  were  the  causes  of 
that  separation,  on  account  of  which  it  was  delivered  ;  but  if  we  may 
judge  from  its  spirit  and  sentiment,  they  could  not  be  discreditable  to  the 
preacher.  The  discourse  is  grounded  on  Philipp.  I,  27,  28 ;  it  is  not 
particularly  distinguished  by  excellence  cither  of  method  or  s^le,  and  would 
probably  not  have  been  published  except  at  the  request  of  the  society  to 
whom  it  was  addressed;  but  it  is  sensible,  affectionate,  and  appropriate;  the 
doctrines  are  those  which  all  ministers  should  glory  to  preach,  and  the 
advise  is  such  as  all  hearers  would  do  well  to  follow. 

Art.XV-  The  Practical  Norfolk  Farmer  ;  describing  the  Management  of  a 
Farm  throughout  the  year  ;  with  Observations  founded  on  i!.xperience. 
Dedicatotl  to  'i  honuis  Wm.  Coke,  Esq.  8vo.  pp  117  piicc58.bds. 
Norwich,  Stevenson  and  Co  ;  Harding.  1808. 

'J'HTS  little  book  is  intended  for  Gentlemen  of  landed  propcrtjr, 
who  reside  in  the  'disunt  counties,  and  are  desirous  of  introdu¬ 
cing  the  Norfolk  husbandry  on  any  part  of  their  estates :  and  if  any  of 
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those  gentlemen  woukl  rather  give  Jivt  shilling,  than  fwe,  for  com-  | 
mon-place  instructions  on  the  most  common  operations  of  farming  ar¬ 
ranged  in  the  fomi  of  a  Calendar,  these  loosely  but  elegantly  printed  sheets  [ 

may  deserve  their  perusal.  1 

-  -  —  -  -  ■  -  I 

Art.  XVI.  Original  Poems ^  Sacred  and  Miscellaneous.  By  Sarah  | 

Medley.  8vo.  pp.  228.  Price  Ts.  Liverpool,  Robinson  j  Johnson.  1 

18()7.  :i 

Medley's  volume  contains  specimens  of  monstrous  metaphors,  ! 

patchwork  and  buckram  epithets,  feeble  and  worn-out  thoughts,  | 
bad  English,  and  sheer  unintelligible  absurdity,  that  few  critics  would  | 
have  the  clemency  to  pass  over  in  silence  ; — indeed  we  have  seldom  seen  | 
the  faculties  of  imagination  and  judgement  so  unequally  proportioned,  as  i 
they  appear  to  be  in  her  mind.  And  yet  the  pious  and  benevolent  feelings,  I 
by  which  we  have  no  doubt  she  is  animated,  deserve  praise  and  patronage :  I 

she  only  pretends,  as  she  justly  may,  to  “  the  negative  merit  of  having  I 

expressed  no  sentiment  inimical  to  the  best  passions  of  the  human  heart,  I 

or  the  sublime  Influence  and  tendency  of  that  religion  inculcated  in  the  jj 

sacred  scriptures and  there  are  many  passages  among  her  poems  for  ji 

which  very  complacent  readers  may  be  found,  especially  among  tliosc  | 

who  cherish  the  memory  of  her  venerable  father,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Medley  I 

of  Liverpool.  The  Poems  are  of  various  kinds,  chiefly  narrative  and  des-  | 

criptive  ;  some  of  these  arc  founded  on  passages  of  scripture,  and  others  I 

on  remarkable  anecdotes  or  trifling  domestic  occurrences.  The  versifica-  | 

tion  is  generally  melodious/  Few  passages  of  equal  lengih  a'^e  less  faulty  I 

than  the  follow ii^,  though  there  are  many  perhaps  which  display  much 
higher  powers  ofwncy.  | 

‘  Ye  pious  souls,  beneath  the  Almighty's  stroke  I 

Whose  spirits  yield,  by  long  afflictions  broke, 

Sure  as  the  glooms  of  winter  pass  away, 

And  spring  and  summer  bring  refulgent  day. 

Your  hearts  shall  live,  and  chang'd  your  pensive  strain, 

Shall  of  surprising  goodness  sing  again. 

Say  not,  while  hovering  clouds  involve  your  breast,  f 

That  nought  but  thorns  the  wilderness  infest ;  j 

Superior  still  the  fair,  the  fragrant  rose,  f 

Amidst  the  tangling  mazes  richly  glows  ;  f 

For  you  the  sun’s  le-animating  ray,  j 

For  you  autumnal  seasons  tribute  pay  ;  j 

From  the  first  glittering  beam,  and  melting  shower,  | 

To  the  ripe  harvest,  and  encrimso»'M  flower,  | 

All  are  for  you  :  O  hear  a  Fat!.  '  voice, 

“  Rejoice,"  and  yet  again  he  sailii  **  rejoice [ 
And  bless  the  hand  that  cheers  your  toilsome  road  | 

To  halcyon  resl— the  bosom  of  your  God/  pp.  4,  5.  i 

Art.  XVII.  Mahomet :  A  Prize  Poem,  recited  In  the  Theatre,  Oxford,  f 
In  the  Year  18o8.  8vo.  pp.  23.  Price  Is.  RIvingtons,  Longman  t 
and  Co.  1808.  [ 

^HE  author  of  this  Poem,  Mr.  Matthew  Rollcston,  of  University  Col-  | 
lege,  ieems  to  have  owed  hii  iucccia  to  a  good  car,  considerable 
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practice  in  readinjr  and  wrltinj»  verses,  and  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with 
the  subject  projwsed.  The  following  lines  are  among  the  best  in  hispei*- 
formance. 

*  Weep,  lost  Arabia,  Land  of  sadness,  weep  ! 

Kude  o’er  thy  head  the  storms  of  battle  sweep. 

Oft  have  thy  deserts  heard  the  an^jry  roar 
Ot  midnight  tiger,  all  athirst  for  gore  ; 

Of:  have  tliey  seen  the  Simoom’s  purple  blast 
Shed  iMague,  and  Death,  and  Ruin  as  it  pass’d  ; 

Yet  not  the  Simoom’s  blast,  nor  Beast  ot  night. 

Rag  d  half  so  fierce  as  Mecca’s  Fiends  of  fight. 

Dreadful  they  came ;  and,  as  the  torrent  fle^ 

Rolls  down  its  stream  huge  rock  and  ancient  wood. 

Till  all  save  where  some  scatter’d  stems  remain, 

I-.ies  one  wide  wat’ry  scene,  one  liquid  plain  ; 

So,  thro’  thy  land,  each'tribe  and  wand’ring  horde 
Sank  trembling  down  before  Mohammed’s  sword, 

And  to  tho  Koran’s  sterner  rule  resign’d 
The  charter’d  birthright  of  a  free-born  mind  ; 

Save  that  some  nobler  few,  content  to  roam. 

Their  wealth  tlie  jav’lin,  and  the  waste  their  home, 

Dar’d  live,  tho’  poor  yet  proud,  tho’  exil’d  free. 

Or  die,  the  maityr-sons  of  Liberty.*  pp.  16,  17* 

We  might  specify  many  uncouth  lines  ;  for  example, 

‘  Here  too  Moh.ammed  first,  by  pow*r,  by  rage 
Unaw’d,  dar’d  ope  the  Koran’s  mystic  page.' 


Art.  XVI ll.  Rxerclses  on  the  Globes*,  interspersed  with  some  Historical,  Bio¬ 
graphical,  Chronological,  Mythological,  and  Miscellaneous  Informa¬ 
tion  ;  on  a  new  Plan  :  to  which  arc  added  Questions  for  Examination  : 
designed  for  the  Use  of  Young  Ladies.  By  William  Butler  kh  Edi¬ 
tion  '’  Ith  additions.  1‘Jmo.  pp.  xxxii.  400.  price  5j.  (jd.  boards 
Mawman  &C..180S. 

AS  f.ir  as  this  book  consists  of  ‘‘Exercises  on  the  Clobes,’*  it  is 
perhaps  neither  much  better,  nor  much  worse,  than  many  other  pub¬ 
lications  for  a  similar  purpose  in  the  c  urse  of  the  last  twenty  years.  But 
^hf  peculiarity  of  this  work  is  the  immense  quantity  of  literary  gossip, 
'''hicli  tlie  author  has  scattered  over  its  vdiole  extent,  and  often  disjioscd 
Very  injudiciously.  There  are  not  wantmg  advoca  cs  for  this  ‘  miscella¬ 
neous*  mode  of  conveying  informa  ion,  adopted  by  Mr.  B.  in  all  his 
school-books  ;  but  we  are  much  inclined  to  fear  it  has  a  tendency  to  en¬ 
feeble  the  mind,  to  give  it  a  relish  for  desultory  reading,  and  to  indispose 
it  for  serious  and  systematic  study.  The  shape  assumed  by  the  questions 
is  often  like  tile  following  ;  “  When  it  is  mid-day  at  the  metrojiolis  of 

England,  what  is  the  hou.  where  Oiellana  arrived  '\ug.  1.j4I  ?  where 

the  Marqul.s  de  la  Fayette  was  cotifined  ?  —where  .lohn  the  Baptist  wag 
decollated  P  —  where  Octavius  defeated  Anthony  ami  Cleopatra,  bept. 

?ll  yt’ars  B.  C.  ?  —  where  Capt.  Hawkins  disposed  of  his  fijst  cargo  of 
fie  ,ro  slaves  ?  where  Sir  CIo  tdesley  Shovel  was  lost  ?  at  the  birth-place 
of  the  grateful  black  servant  who  supported  his  indigent  and  dying  maitcr, 
VuL.  VL  4Q 
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Cimoens,  by  bcgji^n^  alms  ?’* —  And,  our  author  might  have  addrj, 
vhcre  a  certain  |>oct  slept  whi  n  ho  dreain -d  of  Mr.  Butler,  and  on  wa¬ 
king  wrote  the  followang  ])rophcticaHy  descriptive  line  ; 

Dciphinum  appingit  sylvis,  in  Huctibus  aprum. 

Whatever  else  the  “  young  ladies’*  may  learn,  or  neglect  to  leirn,  by 
means  of  Mr.  Butler’s  book,  and  however  it  may  increa.se  tiiat  j)rojK*nsiiy 
for  “  J\fisi.rIiiJticcnj^*  cotivnsat':r.H  of  which  they  arc  sonietimes  ungene¬ 
rously  accused,  tl)ey  cannot  derive  from  it  any  disposition  to  slan¬ 
der  or  detraction.  Mr.  Butler  pr.ii.ses  in  all  directions.  It  is  deeply 
to  U*  lamented  tliat  “'the  elegant  .Addison”  is  beyond  the  reacli  of  his  com¬ 
mendation.  But  “  the  amiable  Mr.  l  omkins” — “  the  learned  l)r  Kces” — . 
Mr.  Butler’s  **  mucii  beloved  son-in-law” — his“  mucji  esteemed  fi  lend  Mr. 
.Tohn  Hodgkin”  —  “the  incomparable  artist  Mr.  Ashby” — the  “  unques- 
tioi>ab!y”  best  teac»*er  “  of  firactkal  astronomy,  and  of 'geography  too, 
W  m.  Frend,  M.  A.”  &c.  —  if  they  wish  to  know  how  tliey  arc 

I>epraiscii  bv  Mr.  Butler,  m.ay  receive  fuk’  gratification  witliout  the  trou¬ 
ble  of  reading  the  book,  as  the  autlu)r  has  kindly  made  very  careful  and 
accurate  references  in  his  index  to  ])re\ent  any  loss  of  time  in  the  search. 
We  have  already  taken  notice  of  this  ami  certain  other  features  of  Mr.  B’s 
performances,  in  reviewing  his  “  Chronological  Exercises,”  Vol-  iii.p.OlT. 

N.  B.  “  On  the  subject  ot  geese^  see  the  ..Vutlior’s  “  Arithmetical 
(Questions”!!  —  .^^d  on  the  subject  of  trussing  and  dressing  tiiem,  see 
Mrs.  Glasse’s  C-ookery. 


Art.  XIX.  A  Srnnoti  occasioned  by  the  Death  of  the  Rev.  IViUlam 
Breached  at  Hammersmith,  October  9,  1808.  By  Robert 
Winter.  A\nd  the  Address  delivered  at  his  Interment  in  BunliHl-Fields 
Burial-Ground,  October  6,  1808.  By  Wiliiam  Jay.  itvo.  pp.  64-. 
Price  iis.  Maxwell  and  Co.  1808. 


|;iTNFRAL  Sermons  are  probably  more  read  than  any  others  ;  not  so 
much,  perhaps,  becausi*  they  usually  refer  to  the  impoit.int  topics  of 
death,  salv.itlon,  and  eternity,  as  because  they  are  expected  to  contain 
more  or  less  of  biogiaphical  detail  that  may  gratify  curiosity  and  e.xcitc  the 
feelings.  'Bhc  pamphlet  now  before  us  has  an  ampile  projiortion  of  this 
favourite  species  of  writing;  and  we  mean  no  ill  compliment  to  Mr.  W. 
when  we  observe,  that  notwithstanding  Iris  observations  prefixed  to  the 
memoir  are  truly  .ippmprlate  and  judicious,  we  are  persuaded  he  will  ob¬ 
tain  more  attention  and  do  more  good,as  a  Biographer  tnan  as  a  Preacher. 

The  sermon  is  a  commentary  on  the  rcc&id  Enoch’s  tranilatlon,Gtn.t. 
*21.  This  event,  it  is  presumed,  would  excite  in  the  minds  of  his  religions 
acquaintance  dev'p  regret  — dt  vout  submission — increasing  faith  in  the  pro¬ 
mise  of  immortality  and  ol  a  Messiah — farther  views  of  tlic  union  between 
holiness  Iterc  and  happiness  hereafter — and  the  hope  of  re  union  in  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  God.  It  would  have  a  tendency  to  shew  the  profligate,  that  re¬ 
ligion  w'as  both  real  and  important — to  alarm  them  into  a  consideration  of 
the  truth  of  l.is  aw'ful  doctrine  (of  a  future  judgement) — and  to  allurH  them 
to  seek  that  rtcorc illation  with  God,  which  must  precede  a  course  of  holy 
walking  w  ith  iiim.  In  the  whole  ^e^mon,  the  simllai  ity  of  the  two  cases 
is  with  much  ingenuity  kept  constantly,  yet  indirectly  in  view  ;  a  simila- 
I  ’ty  which  apj>ears  still  more  stri!:i:ig,  W'hen  wc  find  how  eminently  pious  a 
man  Mr.  Humphryes  was,  and  that,  according  to  human  calculation,  he 
died  prematurely. 
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Tlie  ineniou  inJceJ  rci'y  interc'^tlng,  as  a  dlwjjay  ofvoriaas  oiccjleot 
fj'.ulitics  combined  into  one  character ;  aod  will  form  a  valuable  model 
lor  tlie  imitation  of  Christian  students  and  ministers.  We  are  satisfied 
diat  the  preacher  intended  it  to  be  literally  correct ;  and  ;ife  unwilling  even 
to  t..ink  it  possible  that  an  endeared  iutiaucy  of  twenty  eight  years  with 
the  deceased  pastw,  may  have  animated  hint  into  a  tone  of  ^ncgync  it) 
any  lesjx'ct  too  high.  Recomnicndiag  the  publication  itself  to  general 
notice,  we  shall  udnilt  only  two  extracts,  refen ing  U)  two  distant  periods 
of  i\ir.  N.’s  life. 

*  The  fear  of  God  w'as  not  only  'he  realjbutwitliouf  ostentation,  tlic  visible 
and  prominent  principle,  by  which  lie  was  governed.  The  fervour  of 
youthful  piety  is  often  very  great,  and  not  unfrcijuenily  produces  stronger* 
tects  wluch  afterwards  subside.  It  w  t3  no*,  so  with  iiiin.  I  have  known 
many  young  profi*ssors  far  more  lively  and  ai  dent,  but  1  never  knew  oac 
more  uniformly  luimble  and  persevering.  His  conversation,  in  hours  of 
conlidence,  on  topics  of  experimental  piety,  and  on  the  inlluence  of  divine 
tiuth  oviT  his  own  mind,  was  even  at  the  age  <d  seventeen  or  eighteen, 
judicious  and  edifying  in  a  high  degree.  His  acquaintance  with  the  scrip¬ 
tures  and  his  own  heart  was  d.iily  incivasing.  In  eKercise-4  of  piivaie  de¬ 
votion  he  was  most  constantly  ekem|'liry.  In  his  inquiries  into  divine 
truth  he  manifested  a  humble,  patient,  tcacliable,  and  improving  mind.  He 
hesitated  in  admitting  conclusions,  of  which  he  had  not  diligently  and  im¬ 
partially  examined  tile  premise's.  But  having  admitted  them,  he  was  re.a- 
dy  to  carry  them  into  ait  lUeir  lawful  con*iequi  nces  He  embraced  Chris¬ 
tian  principles  as  motives  ot  action,  and  valued  them  most  of  all  as  llic 
spiings  of  acceptable  piety.  His  whole  behaviour,  while  in  the  Academy, 
was  exemplary.  A  manly  decision  of  character,  mingled  with  the  mojit 
unassuming  modesty  and  the  most  geiieioua  kinduess,  nm:kcd  all  that  he 
did.*  pp.  2<y — 7 

*  Ye  arc  \vltix*sses,  tlnu  he  was  ofteu  employed  in  holding  up,  as  the  on; 
ly  ground  of  a  sinner’s  hope,  “  .Ikhovah  our  Righteousness  and  that 
he  preached  no  other  way  (>f  salvation,  but  that  which  is  opcmenl  through 
the  righteousness  and  sacrliice  of  the  Son  of  Giui.  At  the  same  time,  he 
was  always  concerned  to  vindicate  the  honour  of  the  Holy  Spmt,  aud 
preached  regeneration  and  holiness,  as  well  as  pardon  and  justilication.  It 
was  not  a  cold  sysfegiatic  theology,  which  proceeded  from  his  lips.  Nor 
was  it,  on  fhe  ijlhti  Jiand,tke  unpremeditated  c^siou  of  houest  but  mistak¬ 
en  zeal,  w!}ic)i  he  addressed  to  his  auditors  Accuracy  of  sentiment  and 
representation  formed  Uie  grand  featuiv  of  his  preaching,  so  far  as  it  was 
doctrinal.  But  mere  Jicouacy  would  never  content  liim.  lie  always  la¬ 
boured  to  place  divine  truth  in  ilie  most  impressive,  as  well  as  llic  most  unob¬ 
jectionable  j>oint  of  view;  .md  his  prcaclung  was  directed  lo  tliosc  gr'at. 
ends,  without  which  ‘‘  knowledge  pufTcth  up.**  p. 

The  address  attlie  interment,  by  Mr^  Jay,  is  very  suitable  and  impressive. 

Art.  XX.  rou/h  JiLJrtssfil.  d'hc  Substance  of  a  Sermon  preached  at 
Fulham  Church,  on  Sunday,  September  2.5th,  1808,  \n  Reference  to 
certain  recent  Occurrences  among  the  Youth  of  the  Parish  and  Vicinity. 
By  the  Rev.  .lohn  Owen,  M.  A.  Rector  ot  I’agehhani,  Curate  of  Put- 
ham,  8vo.  pp.  40.  Price  Is.  6d.  Hatchard,  lb08, 

are  so  near  the  eternal  .stite,**  says  Dr.  Doddridge,  “that  me- 
thinks  nothing  which  looks  like  a  cill  troni  Providence,  directing 
to  any  o]>portunity  of  doing  good  to  the  souls  of  men,  slio  i!d  be  ne- 
glcctcdP'  This  also  appears  to  be  Mr.  Owen’s  scntiir.eni.  A  year  ago  wc 
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had  to  notlcf  his  Sermon  on  “  The  Uncertainty  of  the  morrow  :  occasioned 
by  an  awful  fire  in  the  premises  of  John  Ord,  Esq.  of  Fulham,  by  which 
his  principal  gardener  was  burned  to  death/*  (Vol.  III.  p.  1026.)  The 
*'  recent  occurrences,**  to  which  Mr.  O.  refers  in  the  title  of  the  present 
discourse,  are  the  three  following, — the  happy  death  of  a  little  girl  wdio 
had  not  comj)leted  her  ninth  yt'ar, — the  miserable  death  of  a  young  man 
about  nineteen  years  of  age,  who  had  ruined  his  character  and  health  by 
exccas,and  at  hngti;  became  his  own  executioner, — and  tl  e  sudden  death 
of  two  yowTg  people  by  tlic  sinking  of  a  boat  in  the  Thames.  Mr.  O, 
has  chosen  for  his  text,  Eccles.  xii.  1.  Remember  tio*iu  thy  Creator  in  the 
days  of  thy  youth.  After  a  suitable  exordium,  he  first  exposes  tlie  indis- 
‘Vmllon  of  youth  to  attend  to  the  admonition  in  the  text,  secondly,  argues 
the  necessity  of  their  attending  to  it  as  what  they  owe  to  God,  to  them¬ 
selves,  and  to  others  ;  thirdly,  enforces  these  considerations  by  a  reference 
to  the  late  remarkable  occurrences.  We  could  gladly  make  longer  extracts 
from  this  scimon  than  our  limits  will  ;dlnw.  Of  the  self-murderei  he  says, 

“  Ikhold  then  this  victim  of  his  youthful  lusts,  mangled,  cruelly  mangled 
by  his  own  violence,  and  welteiing  with  awful  publicity  in  the  stream  of 
blood  which  his  suicidal  hands  have  spilt  !  Behold,  not  that  you  may  * 
gratify  an  unfeeling  curiodty  with  so  hideous  a  spet  tacle  of  honor  and 
disgust— but  tliat  you  may  learn  to  believe  and  feel  the  solemn  truth  which 
every  part  of  this  catastrophe  proclaims — “  The  wages  of  sin  is  l)k  ath.’* 

In  the  corclusion  of  the  sermon,  Mr.  ().  addit'sses  three  descriptions 
of  young  people  ‘‘those  who  are  hardened  in  iniqr.ity — the  unguarded,  im¬ 
provident,  and  irresolute — .ind  those  who,  through  l)i\ine  Cirace,  arc 
mindful  of  their  Creator  now  in  the  days  ot  their  youth.**  He  concludes 
in  these  words. 

“Remember**  thus  ‘'your  Creator  in  the  days  of  your  youth;”  and 
so  sh.  ll  it  be  well  with  you.  Pc'acc  shall  accompany  you  every  step  you 
take  ;  the  blessing  of  your  parents,  ot  your  li lends,  and  of  all  good  men 
sh.ill  come  upon  you  ;  “yea  GotU  even  our  own  God,  shall  give  you  his 
blessing.  If  the  period  of  your  lile  be  extended  or  abridged  ;  if  you 
expire  in  vouih,  or  in  age  ;  by  the  decays  ofnatuie,  or  the  stroke  oi  ac¬ 
cident  ;  on  the  bed  of  sickness,  or  in  the  bosom  of  the  waters ;  you  will 
in  ueithcr  case  be  disappointed  of  your  consolations,  or  defeated  of  your 
reward.  He,  W'hom  you  have  renH‘ml>ered,  will  never  forget  you  ;  •  he, 
whom  you  have  served,  will  never  leave  you,  never  foisake  you.  His 
goodness  will  adapt  itself  to  all  the  circumstances  of  your  case,  and  all  the 
changes  of  your  being.  Here^  he  will  be  to  you  every  thing  you  can  desire  ; 
hereafter^  more  than  you  can  conceive  ;  on  canh,  the  strength  of  your  heart; 
in  l>-..\en  your  portion  forever.’* 

It  can  hardly  be  neccssai^  to  ai  quaint  our  readers  that  a  sermon  of  Mr. 
Owen  s  is  evangelical  in  sentiment, — if  this  had  bten  still  more  explicidy 
so,  we  W'ould  not  have  censured  him, — or  that  his  diction  is  elegant,  and 
his  cadences  rcgul.ir  and  melodious.  We  think,  he  will  be  self-convicted  of 
an  assault  on  Pnscian’s  head,  when  he  examines  his  use  of  the  word 
exempt,’*  p.  10. 

Art.  ^X^.  .1  Charge  delivered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry .  of 

Mi  lid  a  sex 9  at  the  Visi  ation  in  May  and  June,  h^08.  By  George 

Owen  Cambridge,  A.  M.  F.  A  S.  Archdeacon  of  Middlesex,  and 

Prebendary  of  Ely.  hvo.  pp  Price  Is.  6d.  Cadell  and  Co.  1808# 

•’’I'FllS  Chargeis,  in  great  measure,  an  architectural  lecture  ;  in  which 
^  ‘some  of  the  causes  of  decay  and  ruin  to  churches  in  general,  and  €•• 
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pcclally  to  those  within  the  Archdeacon’s  jurisdiction,  are  succinctly  stated, 
and  methods  arc  pointed  out  Of  counteracting  their  operation.  Mr.  C.  is 
not  entirely  inattentive  to  the  stibility  and  beauty  of  the  sjuritual  church  ; 
he  gives  some  very  proper,  though  very  superficial  and  inadequate  advice 
to  his  reverend  bretlxam,  on  the  duties  of  their  othce  ;  and  seasons  it  with 
compliments  to  them  on  the  subject  of  “  right  and  lawful  minister,’*  .at 
.also  with  a  few  of  those  sarcasms  against  “  itinerant  preachers  and  sectaries** 
.and  “  their  pernicious  doctrines,**  which  may  now  pretty  generally  be 
found  in  discourses'  on  similar  occasions. 

Art.  XXII.  An  Authentic  Narrative  of  the  Causes  which  led  to  the 
Death  of  Major  Andre^  Adjutant  General  of  his  'Majestfs  Porces  im 
North  America.  By  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  Esq  Counsellor  .at  I  .aw, 
late  Member  of  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York.  To  which 
is  added  a  Monodvon  the  Death  of  Major  Andre,  by  Miss  Seward* 
8vo.  pp.  3.56.  Price  8s.  bds.  Mathews  and  Leigh,  ISOS. 

book  is  not  wh.at  it  pretends  to  be:  not  one  half  of  it  is  occupied 
with  the  story  of  the  unfortunate  Major  I  On  the  contrary,  it  is  in 
effect  the  story  of  Joshua  Hett  Smith,  Esq.  ;  who  at  this  late  period  find* 
it  convenient  to  publish  an  exculpation  of  himself  from  the  double  chari;e 
of  treachery  l)oth  to  Andre  and  the  American  Congress,  and  having  shart'd 
in  the  disasters  of  the  lamented  hero,  has  a  mind  to  remunerate  himself  by 
sharing  his  honours,  and  inscribing  his  own  obscure  nante  on  a  tablet 
which  has  been  consecrated  by  the  public  pity.  The  disingenuous  trick 
of  hoisting  false  colours  in  the  front  of  a  book,  and  thus  smuggling 
an  article  on  the  reader  totally  different  from  what  he  had  a  light  to  ex¬ 
pect,  is  become  so  common,  that  il  is  no  longer  safe  to  believe  in  tide 
pages.  But  of  all  persons  in  the  world,  we  should  have  supposed  Mr.  .S. 
would  be  the  last  to  be  guilty  of  such  a  deception,  when  attempting  to 
vindicate  his  dishonoured  character,  and  requiring  tlie  public  faith  to  hi* 
“  authentic  narrative.*’  \Vc  admit,  however,  that  great  part  of  the  narra¬ 
tive  //  “  authentic  ;**  cvei  y  fact  of  any  material  importance  was  perfectly 
well  known  before  • — as  to  the  unwoithy  motives  and  conduct,  however, 
whicli  are  ascribed  to  Gener.il  Greene  and  other:;,  \vc  must  have  les.s  ex¬ 
ceptionable  evidence  than  that  of  an  illiberal  and  exasperated  partizan. 
Mr.  Smith  had  an  umloubled  right  to  publish,  if  he  chose,  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed  in  being  tried  for  his  life  as  au  accornphee  with 
Major  Andre  and  General  Arnold,  the  sufferings  he  endured  in  his  hair¬ 
breadth  escape  from  detention,  the  loss  he  susiaified  in  the  de.ath  of  an 
amiable  wife,  who  fell  a  victim  to  her  tenderness  tor  him, — and  hi*  his¬ 
tory  would  have  gained  tlie  attention  it  deserved;  bit  he  should  have 
brought  it  forward  in  a  candid  manly  way,  instead  of  intruding  it,  as  an 
enormous  episode,  in  a  tale  which  has  long  gone  byiand  which  he  is  tot4ally 
incompetent  to  adoin  witii  the  expression  of  feeling  or  the  gniccs  of 
style.  Indeed,  both  the  sentiments  and  diction  of  the  book  are  below  cri¬ 
ticism. 

Miss  Seward’s  Monody  on  the  death  of  .Andre  is  too  well  known  to 
admit  of  comment  from  us ;  and  the  letteis  ot  the  Major  serve  only  to  shew, 
what  was  never  questioned,  that  in  him  were  sacrificed  the  germ  of  ge¬ 
nius,  the  glow  of  sentiment,  and  the  candour  of  rectitude,  to  the  hoirid 
Moloch  of  War. 
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-‘  On  Moiviay  I'.vfuiiii:,  January  ‘2,  1809, 
«ill  Ihe  Hf't  Nu»uO»  r,  Price 

Nim'p4‘!V0,  of  a  New  WVokly  Pa|K‘r,  in- 
titUtl  I’lie  Family  iJa/tttt*.  Thi5  Paper 
will  Ik*  adapt  Pi]  for  Fomlit's  atul  Sfmma~ 
by  a  bliict  Rj'gard  to  Occuruiu,  Uti¬ 
lity,  anti  ‘oi.ivl  Principles  ;  a.ul  fnv  (icHi  ruI 
Hetnirrs^  by  the  Quantity,  Variety,  and 
.Anan/eiiient  of  its  G^nteiiis.  li  will  lie 
priuttd  in  ln)[>erial  Deta'o,  in  Tniriy-two 
Uolnnins,  on  jroxJ  Paper,  .iiul  the  Pres*- 
work  exeeutetl  with  partieu  ar  Care.  Sup¬ 
plements  will  bo  occasioiinllj’  puhlishi'd,  so 
as  to  projiont  the  Ki  nd«  r  witli  uU  iiiipo  taut 
public  Papers  at  full  lem^tb,  and  w  th  a 
Srttijjlartory  Digest  arnl  Abridgement  ol  i*3r- 
lianu  iitary  P»o<*«!tlinirs.  An  Index  will  be 
«ivpn  at  the  hind  «»f  eaeij  Year  ;.  and  the 
Wlade  will  roast ituU*  a  euniplet<*  Annual 
Register  of  I'libiie  Ailair-*. — All  IVisORs  in- 
fere.'ted  in  the  I'.ducation  of  Youth  will  tind 
a  spicial  Regard  paid  in  this  Paper  to  the 
Ti**ing  (ieiif  ration  :  souiul  l'ra>.  ipU  s,  in 
Moi'ais  and  in  Pulili<*s,  will  be  invar  ably 
incuieated.  'J  h*-  Ai  r.inpcmcnt  wdi  bo  ‘>11- 
pv'rior  t4)  that  'if  any  ••(Uti  P.iper,  asi  vi'iy 
|wrticular  Sidijeet  will  In*  hinnd  nii  !i*r  its 
ftppropr  ate  lie.ul,  and  not  in  the  d  sjo  ntid 
M  inner  in  win  h  tl  ey  n.su  illy  appear. 
Atrienltnrist.s,  and  Pei'ons  eonm  oteil  with 
'fraile,  will  (ind  fidlv  d*  lai’e.l  the  latrst 
Accennts  of  the  Pi  ice  of  Corn  and  tl.e 
Sta’p  of  the  'd.irki  ts,  trem  the  .Satunlay’s 
f.Mndon  (1  «ze; ,  and  {roin  Inteli^eneere- 
I  Pii ed  l>y  Po't  ♦*n  Mond.iy  M'Himy. — (»r- 
«i«‘rs  tor  »his  P.  ;  .  r  may  ho  rddicsMsI  to  the 
Puh’.islu  r,  L.  li.  Seeley,  No.  U'y,  I'leit- 
jfctrul,  who  will  pniM'inr.lly  forw.’rd  it, 
V'.sia:  »'-rn,'p,  on  Pnvu  t  nt  ht  in,*  appointed 
»n  '!'•*«  or  to  eoy  4)f  the  Newsmen 
th*r<Mi«h'»ut  till  Ihiib  »l  Ivingdoiii. 

The  l’r.in.M.it‘a»n  o;'Ui«‘  Si  iiplure>  into  tl;e 
F<  r.'.i.oi  l^angnace,  so  hM*;  m  Prep:ir,itiop, 
.c"l  t>s  M.my  Ihoupl'f  to  be  ah.tndonrd, 
,*i.i'i  en  for  s-niu  t  me  in  the  Prea.s  at 
\**\\(  a*' h’ upon  't’v  ne,  .10. t  1  tV(veled  to 
ite  le.idy  tor  Put*hv'atiiui  in  ttie  course  i>f 
'he  'll  ear  lh(»9.  U  will  term  an  elegant 
N'naito  \oUinu. 

Vr.  .b>hu  .Munloeh,  of  Hart -street,  lias 
n.  aily  l  emplolid  a  W’oiK  whieb  he  intendf 
to  piitili'h  hy  Mihseriplion.  to  he  mtitled, 
I  lu*  I >ii;i»on.;rv  of  Distinclloi.s,  wiii*  h  is  to 
i  of  three  .\l}»habet>  ■  eoutuiu  i'g  1. 

Word**,  llu’ same  in  Sonu<l,  hut  ot  dilh  nnt 
Spell  ng"  ai'd  Siciiili.  .  tion,  inclctbiig  sneh 
as  havi  any  H.ioiiat  ity  i  f  Seimd.  ‘J  Words 
that  \.iiy  m  i.xl.on  ..nd  riie-.u'ni/. 


as  accentuated  or  connected.  3.  TIkj 
Changes  in  SourvI  and  Sense  produced  l>v 
the  Addition  of  the,  I.e*ter  e  :  the  Shades  of 
IViffercnce  U^iiig  po  ut-  d  out  and  notcfl  as 
in  Walker’s  Deiionary, 

The  Hoard  of  Agrieultnre  pr.ieeiU  in 
their  De'ign  of  completing  the  t'ounty  Re¬ 
ports.  Herk.sh'rc,  Leicestershire,  Oxford¬ 
shire,  and  Deibysiiire,  are  in  the  Press, 
and  are  exi>ecteu  to  ap|K  ar  before  Christ, 
mas. 

Mr.  Alexander  Walker,  I>pclurer  on  Pliy. 
siology,  &c.  has  issued  a  Prospectus  of  a 
new  quarterly  Wor.k,  to  be  called  the  Ar. 
ehive.s  of  Universal  Si*ieiie<*.  'fhe  ^raml 
Ob'ieet 'of  th  s  Work  wid  he,  by  giving  in 
fletaii  all  t host*  Subjects  wh.ich  otbi  rJoiir* 
nals  embrace,  and  by  invoiving  also  «ll 
lho.se  other  So huet'«  of  Science  which  lliej* 
do  not  embrace;  to  ixhlhil,  either  in  \4- 
luahle  original  (^Mu:I]nnieaIio^s,  01  in  cri* 
tieal  Analy.se^  of  I'viry  Wo»'k  e-  ntainim; 
new  atul  important  Ol»s*'rvation.'!,  the  Pro* 
giess  which  all  ti»e  S**iences  and  Arts  lut 
every  Dav  making  throughout  the  W^irkl; 
and  fuithor  also,  hy  a.ss.gning  to  each  Dis- 
covtry,  its  i’lace  in  a  natural  Arraiigf. 
Hu  nt,  to  pppreeiote  its  Value,  ond  pi;nl 
out  its  Inllucncc  upon  thcScieuccs,  aiidih 
Applieal  on  to  the  .\its. 

.Mr.  George  .Mon  a'.;u's  SuppJfiiirnt  to 
the  IHstoiy  of  Ilntish  SIu  II.n  is  nearly  ready 
for  Pnh'ii  atioii: 

The  Kev.  K.  Nare.s  w  .11  sh.ortiv  petto 
Pre-'s  a  Ihi'tioTi  .ry  ot  the  Middle  l.«n- 
g  lage  of  ]'hiL land,  or  of  the  .Age  ot  Sii.iks- 
poare,  on  the  Plan  of  ,lohnson*s  Diclw* 
nai  y. 

Dr.  C.  Pniney  ha>  nearly  completid,  it 
the  I'ambrdae  i’resv.  Ins  \eiy  lean«l 
W  oi  k  <iu  the  Chonisses  of  ^.M*hy  lus,  vrhici 
w  ill  sown  be  puiilished. 

Mr.  Plmnptree,  of  Clare-hall,  has  In  the 
Piess  r<UM  Discourses  on  the  Stage,  preacb- 
ed  lately  at  C.mibridge. 

A  new  Kdiiion  i.N  in  the  Press  of  Quarlei’i 
Meditations,  called  Judgeimuit  and  Merer 
for  atUiet'd  Nm’s.  It  will  be  the  Rt^ri< 
of  the  first  Kdition  4»f  lh46,  with  the  F/* 
rors  of  the  Press  com'Cteil.  'Fhe  intro* 
ductorv  Part  will  contain  a  Life  of  Quarle-C 
hy  his  Willow  Ursula  ;  IVst  inouies  of  hit 
I  baraeUr  and  Tnle.ptx,  U  ilh  Spt*eiineni  rff 
his  Poetry  and  Pixjse,  the  Whole  w  ill  for*  I 
a  hamlsoiiie  ci*wii  octavo  Volume ; 
which  tlieie  will  !*«  affixerl  a  IrtautifiH  £•*) 
graving  erf  tlu?  Amkor's  Head,  frulB  tbp 
Original,  by  Marstu^l,  f 


List  0/  frorh  rcccnflj/ jfttblishftL 


I  I4t 


A,  iH'w  KiUtitMi,  with  of  the 

D.nlojcUfs  oil  C!K•lln^*lry,  l»y  the  lU-v.  J. 
Ji*yee,  i*<  nearly  rtMiiy  f'lr  Publication. 

The  Medical  and  Chirurgiral  Society  of 
London  will  shortly  |>uhlish  the  first  Vo¬ 
lume  of  their  Ro'‘ords.  It  will  contain 
V'*ry  valuiihie  Contributions  from 
Pi.iclit.oners  of  liii»t  rate  Riiiiiietice  in  the 
MitrojHilis. 

Mr.  (1.  UunH-tt  has  in  fonrardnest  for 
rul»!irati<»ii,  in  two  duodecimo  V’olumcs, 
Th^  Beautiis  of  Milton's  Prose,  with  pre- 
liiniu  iry  Remarks  and  CrilieiMiis.  It  is  the 
piime  ( Mijeet  of  this  Volume,  to  give  an 
♦•'^tensive  DilTiisiou  to  the  Sentiments  of 
Milion,  by  selecting  such  of  his  Pieces, 
as  (I  serve  to  have  a  ]»erinanent  Intiuence 
on  Piihlic  Opinion;  thus  coniitH'ting  the 
I'lOM*  Writings  of  our  great  Poet  iato  a 
popular  CUiNsie. 

The  M«*m*»i!s  of  the  Life  and  Writings 
of  Pereival  Stoekdale  will  make  their  ap¬ 
pearance  «arly  in  next  Year.  They  will 
iilclude  manv  Anecdotes  of  the  iilustri(»us 
Men  with  whom  he  has  h.-en  coiinejted  ; 
tlie  Work  will  also  abound  with  social, 
moral,  politieal,  and  rcbgious  Oliservations, 
and  eoiitaiu  a  particular  Account  of  .Mar¬ 
seilles,  Cm  braltar,  and  Algiers,  at  which 
Places  the  Author  for  some. tune  resided. 

The  Author  of  the  Military  Mentor  is 
preparing  for  Publication  three  Volumes 


of  Essays  on  the  Art  of  War,  and  on  mo¬ 
dern  Mihtjiy  Taeticsu 

Mr.  Carmichael  has  in  tho  Prcis  a  .So- 
coad  Fvl'tiou,  much  enlargc«l,  of  his  K^iy 
ou  the  r.n’ecthof  Carhoiiato  and  other  Pre¬ 
parations  of  Irtm  on  Cancer,  wllli  an  In¬ 
quiry  into  ili.vt  I)iM<a'.e.  Ammift  the  Ad¬ 
ditions  arc  a  Nninbef  of  '.ntertr»tiug  Caxw, 
a  Disrpiisitiou  on  the  llsya  of  the  tUyd  lif 
Inm  in  the  ILotd,  and  Remarks  on  such 
DiiM'ascs  as  may  il.qiead  on  its  Kx<n*sa  «» 
Drlieicncy,  or  in  any  Way  Ix'ar  a  ItrUtiou 
to  Cancer;  with  an  Attempt  to  liunwer  the 
Queries  of  the  Me liea I 'society  in  London, 
for  investigating  the  Nature  and  C»irc  of 
that  (.'oiiipl.aint. 

We  uncici stand  that  In  .a  few  rtayH  trill 
be  published  Dr.  Williams’s  long  piaiaivd 
Kssay  on  Divhre  P.ipnty  ufid  SyVen’iguty, 
w  hich  proposes  to  cast  some  new  (.  gbl 
ou  many  iin|K>rtant  Points  of  mor.il  ttri- 
ence,  scriptural  Theology,  and  ptrsontfl 
Ridiglon. 

The  History  of  the  Dissenters,  by  Rr*v. 
Messrs.  lUt>inc  and 'Berm  dt,  is  sai4<  to  b** 
in  such  forw  anlne^rjj  tKit  th**  too  tlr^t  Vo¬ 
lumes  may  be  expeettxl  to  apt>e.*r  in  a  fi^ 
Weeks.  Th'Mie  who  intend  to  siibsciilie  for 
the  Work  are  ree.nnmemled  to  apply  with¬ 
out  Delay  to  one  of  the  .-\utliurs,  a**  the 
Price  will  lie  eonsderahly  raiw-d  to  Non- 
suhscribers. 


Abt.  XXII.  LIST  Ok  WORKS  UF.CKN  TLY  PURLISIIKI). 


Ar.THCVfTlipr. 

The  Norfolk  Farmer,  bvo.  js* 

BlOe.RAl'HY. 

I.ife  of  Gi'orge,  Morland  ;  by  CoHnis.  .Is. 

Memoirs  ot  Horatio  l.ord  Walj»o!e,  sc- 
b  t'tetl  from  lus  ('orresi>ondeuee  and  Papers, 
.ind  coiiueeted  with  the  History  of  the 
'Dines,  lioiii  l()7S  to  17.^7.  By  William 
Cove,  M.  A.  F.  K.  S.  F.  A.  S.  Archdeaeon 
of  Wells,  and  Recior  of  lU-inerton.  ‘2  vols, 
t'vo.  Illustrated  by  'Fnenly  Portraits,  the 
Second  i^dilion,  corrected  and  enlarged, 
U.  l*2s.  bds. 

CHEMISTRT. 

\  Dictionary  of  Practied  and  Theore¬ 
tical  Chemistry,  with  its  Application  to 
the  .Arts  and  Manufactures,  and  tu  the 


tions  ill  the  Work.  By  the  same  .\uthhr. 
2*.  od. 

The  Aeadeiny  ;  or,  \  Picture  of  YouHl 
3s.  6d.  ' 

Kxcrcises  oi>  the  C!of*rs;  interxpersed 
with  Roinu  hidoneal,  biographical,  chit*- 
nologiral,  mythological,  and  miset  llaneons 
Infiirmation  ;  on  a  new  Plan  ;  to  which  aic 
added,  Qucstioii'i  or  F.xuminarion,  design¬ 
ed  for  tin*  Use  of  young  Ladies.  Fourth 
F.dition,  with  .Addit.oiiS.  By  AVjIliapi  Hel¬ 
ler.  IkiuiuI. 

jrRTSfRrOKSt  t. 

A  sh'irf  Viow  of  Leral  Rihliogi aphy, 
CJuUiuiiig  ('litical  Ob^ei vata»n»  oo  thf 
Author.ty  of  Reporter:*  .unl  oih**r  I  aw 
Writers;  by  Richard  Wnalley  Btidgomao, 
K»q.  8s. 

,  A  Catalogue  of  Mo-lern  law  Books  .ir* 


K\plHnatioii  of  the  Piienoinena  of  Nature  ranged  in  a  pcrspicuouH  >Mho<l :  toiii;o»«;d 
iueiudiug  throughout  the  latest  Discoveries,  lo  Hdarv  Term.  Ibiib.  .  «*. 
and  ihi  pn‘St  nt  State  of  Know  bilge  on  these 

Subjects.  By  W’illiam  Nichols*. n.  8vo.  witii  ceoi  rarhy. 

Plate,  .;k1  i;unietou.  Table,  ll.  l».  lntm.lucl  o..  to  .Mr.Pinkfrton*,  ktaid...- 

m  nt  of  tiis  .Modi in  CJcograp'ny  tor  the  uv. 
EDVCATio.x.  Schi3ol*. ;  arconii>ani«  d  with  Twenty 

A  Key  to  Joyce’s  Arithmetic,  contain-  Outline  Maps,  adapted  to  this  Introduc¬ 
ing  Soluiioiu  and  Answets  W  all  the  Quts-  tiou,  and  suited  to  other  Geographical 
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I^isl  of  Works  reca^lly  published.. 


Work%  forti^nj?  a  complete  Juvenile  Atlas. 
Bv  Joliii  Willi.Mns.  I'imo.  lioun'I.  Aiul 
nith  the  Atlas,  coiibisting;  of  ‘iO  Mai>s, 
9s.  6(1. 

A  New  ffeo;ri  aphical,  Historical,  and 
rominercial  Hraiiunar  ;  exlubit'ii;  thopre- 
.<r:it  State  of  the  several  Kio^d'uijH  (»f  the 
World  ;  illiistiated  by  a  eorrt  ct  S».t  of  .Maps, 
ensraved  in  a  vi:ry  sup»*rior  "Manner  by 
Kii'kwo<Kl  and  S(»nfc  A  new  and  tatlarcc^l 
riitloii,  hrineiht  down  to  the  present  Time. 
By  Adatu  Walker,  royal  8vo.  16?.  b  is. 

iitvTonv. 

The  History  of  the  Reitrn  of  Philip  the 
Third,  Kim;  of  Spain.  By  Robert  Watson, 
L.I. i).  Pilin‘ipj\l  t»f  the  l'nitt.*tl  College  in 
the  University  of  St,  Antirew.  .A  new  F.di- 
lion,  greatly  cnlargisi.  2  vols.  Svo.  1 6s.  bds. 

% 

V.EDICISF.  AND  SURCmY. 

Modern  Medii'ine:  contNinm;:  a  brief 
Fjc{>ositi()n  of  the  principal  Dtscox erics  and 
Doctrines  that  havv  oeeasioncrl  the  recent 
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